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FARMWORKERS IN RURAL AMERICA, 1971-1972 



(Land Ownership, Use, and Distribution) # 



WEDKXSDAY, SASVARY 12, ,1972 

U.S. Sbkatb, 

SuBcoMMmTKE OS Mkikatory Labor of thk 
CoMMrrrEE ox Labor and Pituuc^^Wklfare, 

Fremo, Odlif. 

Tho subcominitt<>R met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in tho 
Federal District Courtroomrfifth floor, Federal Buildingj 1130 0 
Street, Fresno, Calif., Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson III (chairman of 
thosulx!onimittec) presiding. 

Present: Senators Stevenapn and Taft. - . " 

- , Committee staff members present : Jioren Chertkov, raajorit^^ coun- 
sel; Eugene Mittl(*niaiu niinonty counsel; Basil Condos, professional 
t^taff member; and, Julia Weatherman, staff member. 

Senator Stevj^nsok. Tlio meeting of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor will come to order. ' f 

This morning wo resume our Tiearings on rural America,^ and spe- 
cifically on the impact ol agribusiness and agrigovernmeht on tho 
welfare of the family farmer, tho farm workorjtiand the rural com- 
munity. 

I am very pleased to have as our Icadoff witness this morning a 
disthiguished Membet^of (^ongress. lie has served in the House of 
Representatives, for over 15 yiears, and with great distinction lias 
demonstrated during liis career an enlightened concern for tho wel- 
fare of the agriculture commimity. Our first witness is Congrcssm'an 
Ii.F.Sisk. 

Mr. SiSK. Tliank you very much, Mr. Chairman., I do have a 
numl)er of copies of iny fcrief statement. If there is any, need fop- 
• additional copies they are available here. 
Senator Stcvenson. Thank you. %, 

STATEMENT OP HON. B. P. SISK, A REPRESEHfATIVE^ IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OP CALIFORNIA 

Mr. SiSK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for tho opportunity, to 
appear before yoitr subcommittee. As a ^representative of ^ the 16th 
District, I welcome you to California, fo the San Joaquin Valley 
and especially this morning tO.Freiino. 

I hope your stay licro will bo enjoyable and productive. It wo]tild 
^Xw particTilarly' helpful if your sul)committce could shed some light 
on the problems of rural ijoverty. If affects employer and employ^i 
alike. When we liavc^, sohitions for improving the health of the agri- 
cidture economy, we will liave the aiigwer to adequatii income for the 
farmworker to enable him to live in hwlth and dignity. 
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Agriculture today is at itg lowest point since the depression of tlie 
1930V Parity in lf)70 was 7'2 percent. Farm prices are low, (»rops are. 
in surplus and farm costs are high. The family farmec, tlie bedrock* 
of the fanni]|ig economy, is in a huge eeonomic squeeze. ^ 

I personally experienefi'l one .agricultural ^depression. Tt meant' the 
uprooting'of my family from opr home in west T(»xas and migration 
to California. I liave never regretted coming't^ live in t\w l>eautiful 
^California C(»ntral Vall(vv hut I certainly regr(»t tlu» circiVmstances 
that tmide It necessary. Anfl I pledge to myself to n(»ver see it 
happen again if then* is anything thfU I might (io to pr(»V(»ntit. * ' 

Tlv^ xVmerican consumer is fortumite. He l>em»fits-l)y an agricul- 
tural sector that is active, innovative, indtistrious and (»fllciei>t. He 
pays a lower percentag(» of his ihcoiiu* for fof^d than any otluT eoun- 
try iu the world. The American farnuT working as his own 1k)ss has 
produced an ahundahc(» never l)efor(» known to the world. 

('centralized planning practiced in some countries of the world has 
mwer product^l with th(» (efficiency of our system. Where highly inte- 
^rrat(Ml farming and growing has Ikh'u tried in the Unit(Kl States it 
has resulted in tlie farnuM* iH'Coming a virtual hired handy)f the 
company he sells his product to. lie is out of th(» (le(»isi(ini/iaking 
process and si^lls oidy his labor and "providers plant (Mjuipment. \ ^ 

The answ(T to improving farm income, in my opini(m, li^^s not in 
further progress toward integration, at least for the family farm<»r,. 
but for fhange in markceting m(ethods. 

The big barriiM* to fair farm incomie today is the lack of access by 
the faruKM' to the markc^t. Where ^here wer<»^ onc(e1iv(» or six handlers 
or processors to buy his crop, today thm{ are often only two or ' 
three, som(»times only one. 

Th(» farmer in too many cases must compromis!* his asking price 
or lose his entire crop b(^i»ause he has no negotiating position. 

The national farm markt^ting and bargaining bill whi<'h I iiltro- 
duced in this Congress, is d<»sigii(ed to givi' the farmer that negotiate 
ing pow(T if h(» wants it. Ft gives him the same power (*njoye(l by 
o^ganiz(»d labor and manageinent in uidustry. Labor has achievecl 
high wagi s in industry and management high profits. 

Farm marketing and, bargahiing hegislatioii will pi'rmit a farm(*r 
to organize with other producers in obtaining a fair price. A proces 
Hor does not have to buy, but if he bargains with tlu^ pnnhicer orga- 
nization h(e is bound by th(» tceriiis of the* negotiations. 

r strongly urge individual membeis of this suln'ommittee to give 
or/[raiiize(l marketing and l)argainiiig legislation your stnmg support. 
Ft is tli(» artery of life for the family farmer. 

The right of the worker to bargain for ii living wage and l>etter 
working conditions is r(»cogiiized in modern society. Tlu^ fariiiwork(*r 
in tlu^ Tiiited States, however, is excluded. Ih' was exempted from 
thc^ provisions of the National LalK)r Helatioiis Act of 11*^)5 
sets the t(4;ms and conditions under which workefs (»aii organize and 
bargain with management. This (exclusion has nn^^iit the organiza- 
tion of farm lalmr.outsiU^ the law, affording neither tln^ worker, the 
farmer, nor the consumer tlu^ protections guaraiit<'ed under tlie 
National Lal)or Itelations Act. 
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Last year with other oolleapies, I. introduced legislation which 
would end this exemption and bring farm lab<)rers in under the 
framework of law. By simply striking out the exemptions of farm- 
workers to the National Lal)or Relations- Act, it would permit the 
farmworkiT to organize if he wants, ohoo^his imion and liis labor 
leaders secretly. It wonW protect thjj^allier from imaii^liorized 
strikes or compensate h(m for imfair labor practices in time of emer- 
gen'ey and assure tlie consumer of stable supplies o^^farm conimocri- 
ties. . 

Farm labor legislafion is necessary for ordifr, "stability, and prog- 
ress in tlie /arm economy. 

One of tlie most si^ificant new factors in agricidturo todUy is 
wliat is known as syndicate farming. I doii't tliink it has any place 
in American af^riculture and urge you to support my efforts and 
tliose of otli(»rs in seeking amendments wliicli woidd make syndicate 
farming unattractive as a tax loophole. 

Under tin* conc(*|)t of syndicate farming, individual landowners 
pool tlipir land wluclris farmed collectively as a unit bjTTTipiieiiiS^ 
sional manager or operator. Syndicate farm landowners are i\sually 
high income earners in otlier fields who take immediate casli tax 
deductions for developing tlieir land. They can tlien farm in compe- 
tition witli tlie^family farmer and can later sell and take tlic appre- 
ciated land vahu* in capital gains tax. 

Syndicate farming is especially (lisadvantagcous to tlie family 
farmer who is put in a weak competitive position. He pays tlie full 
fair share of taxes, competes in the same marketplace for the sale of 
his croi>s and has litth* ('liance to recoup on capital gains if he 
expects to remain in farming. Syndicate farming takes full advan- - 
tag(* of ev(Ty tax slielt(»r, haven, aiid loophole in the law. 

Congress has authorized studies by the Department of the Treas- 
ury and tli(» ffoint (*ummitt(H>j on Internal Revenue Taxation aimed 
toward (4iminating these tax shelters. Your subcommittee will bi!> 
doing family farmers a great favor if it urges the early completion 
of these studies so legislation can be enacted to cut out tlies<* loop- 
holes in time for the ll>7:ii croif 

I htrongly support the elimination of these tax loopholes for those 
who are not intc^iestcd in farming as an (efficient operation, and am 
Hurcj then^ are individiiQjs who have gained some extra capital who 
are iiiten^sted in pursuiiig\igricult'ure as an' extra vo<*ation. These 
peoph* are only taking advantage of loopholes Ijecaua? they exist, 
ana I am sure would not continue in the farming adventures with- 
out these extra lK*nelits. Those who only want the extra tax writeoffs ' 
aw the on(^s who mtist 1h» (eliminated. *,As an individual member q| . 
Congress I am pn^ssing for the completion of these studies and any 
support fnmi you wouhl Ik> most helpful. 

I beli(*ve th(* thnM* suggestions I havi* made will lieh) assure the v 
family farm(*r an adequatt* in(*oiue for his labor and a fair profit on 
his investment. Farm marketing and bargaining legislatioij; will put 
hiiii in a pi^sitifui to market his procbict at.fair vahie. Farm labor , 
h*pislati(m will protect the farmworker and tli(* farmer, and the 
«»limination of tax slu4t(^rs and loophole's for syndicates will remove 
unfair (»onipetition. ' I 
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I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator" Stfa'eksok. Thank you very much. Congressman Sisk, 
for your helpful statement and also your warm welcome to this agri- 
cultural center of th^ XTnited States. " 

Senator Taft, do >t>u have any questions? 

Senator Taft. Tliank you very mudfc, Mr. Chairman. 

Before asking any questions I would like to say that I am 
delights to lK^able*t> attend these hearings and I congratulate the 
chairman on having s(»t them up to explore these very difficult ques- 
tions. Unfortunately I was unable to attend the hearings in San 
Francisco yesterday but I will attend the ones tomorrow. I will 
make a statement with regard to these hearin^a^s and I would like to 
a'sk the Senator thateit be included at the Ix^ghuiing of my remarks 
today. 

Senator Stevenson*. It will be entered in the recor^d. 

Senator Taft!! Thank you. • 5 . 

(The information referred to follows :) ^ 

PREPABi:D Statement or Hon. Robebt A. TAKt Jr„ a Tt.S. Senator From 
^ THE State of KMm\ 

Mr. ('liairiiian, I w<'l<'oni«» tlio opportunity to tako part In tliose liea rings aw I 
t>('H(>v(> tho iiUglit of tlu» S'atlon'H migrant workers ami the environment in 
whieh tli'ey work nnnls to lie s<»riously and eontiniiously examined. 

I believe < California prov!(U>H an important part of tlie baekgrouml to view 
many of the problems in this area, espeelally In relation to the nile that eoriK)- 
rate farming is to have In the future of Amerlea'H agribusiness. , 

California, however, iB not alone In faring broad elmnges in the agrieulture 
regions of their Htate. In my own state of Ohio the Hize of farms is growing 
rapidly, and many new t^nneepts have been Introdueed to mmlernlze and re- 
plaee the family farm. Ineluded in these ehanges is a reeonsideration of the 
role that the migrant wo^-ker Is to play, whether he eontinues in his migrant 
status or otherwise. 

I believe the Comndttee deliberations will be infonnative ,and hseful In the 
e\*aminatlon of these problems and I thank <'ongressnmn Hlsk for his welcome 
to northern California. 

Senator Taft. Thank yon very miieh, Congressman, for your testi- 
mony and for your weleJmie to ( ■alifornia. You have l>een one of the 
foreniost leaders of tlie House for a lon^i: time. I have noted in the 
yearn whi<»h I have s<»rved th(»- many difficult fiuestions relating to 
farms. ()iu» partieular problem that Y know we nave discussed from 
time to time has lH»en the matter of limitation on subsidies. 

Mr. SisK. That-s rijrht. 

Senator Tafp. But I <Iou*t recall your having 3aid anything this 
niorning almut limitation (m subsidies and I would just like to ask 
you what effect vou l)elieve the current limitation that was enacted 
|)y Congress in the last session would have on the over-all situation 
and what the advisability might 1)0 of lowering the limitation or 
removing it entirely or cfmnging it from the present $5ri,0fK) figure. 

Mr. Sthk. Senator, we liave had 1 year of experience under the 
ir!iiri,<MH) liiiiitation which, as you well remember^ we finally agreed on 
in the last farm act. My own opinion is that it is working fairly suc- 
cessfullv. I want to be*^very frank to state, this area where you are 
now today, this (Y)unty ancf a couple of adjoining counties, one north 
and one soutli, are areas which are probably the most affected by the 
limitation. We have in the San Joaquin Valley a substantial' number 
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of quit<» larfift farms. Very frankly, what lias happcned.as a result of 
the* limitation, is nuuiy smaller farmers who had very small allot- 
ments, have Wn affonied the opportunity to purchase allotments or 
to lease allotment^ and as a regiilt the total aQreage in cotton has 
remained about tht^same. Cotton 1 * really the only it«m affected in 
our area lKH*aus(» we> are not lar<«je fi:rowers of ^raiii or wheat. Pay- 
ments hav(» l)een, I would say, practically the same as they would 
have been otherwise, liut^the nioiiey has been divided up among a 
^r(»at many nion» people. * 

There aVe many small farmers who had small allotments who, 
w^ent out and U'asvd or purchased to increase their own allotments 
up to a reasoixCbly (efficient cotton fi:rowing unit. So as far as I am 
personally concerned I think it is workuig very well. It has not 
^ sav(»d money from a Htandj)oint of an over-ttll reduction, in my opin- 
ion, l)ecause the a(*rea^2;e planted in (-alifomia is very close to what 
it would have been otherwise*. 

Senator Tait. Has tliere lH*en, in your opinion, any corporat<» sub- 
terfuge on th(» part of large owners of the subsidies within the 
$r>5/MH» limitation by. dividing up their holdings among various dif-^ 
fereht holdings but insofar as the economic cons(*(iuences or the ' 
proiits that might come from farming, still having an overall imity 
of ownership? 

Mr. SisK. Then* hav(» been mmv charges. I am sure you arc famil- 
iar with them, Senator. In one or two instances, there have been 
some things done that should not have l)cen oi* Ijave raised questions 
of ethics, (jenerally, I understand, in Fresno Count^' and in Merced 
County which I have the honor to represent, the large owner who 
could not participate in the program l>ecause of the size of their 
operati(m, have simply gone out o^f the program entirely. They have 
either sold or leased' their allotments to tlie smaller growers who 
could op(4'at(» within Hie $ri5,00() limit. The larger growers then h'aye 
«r(>ne on their own ana in g(»iieral as individuals are drawing no sub- 
sidies at all. They, themselves, are (mtsido the program totally and 
are not partit^ipating in any part of it. So I am not aware^ of any 
particular activiti(»s or manipulations that I would consider to l)e 
unethi(»al or contrary to law. 

Now I um sun* there an* thost*, who disagree with the way the law 
is s<^tup. Tht»y might prefer an even more strict law than Congress 
wrote. Hut based on the limitation Congress enacted 1 find no par- 
ticular unethical .or illegal practices in tliis immediate area. 

Now, there have Imm some charges in connection with some of the 
other an»as in the valley. I am not expert in them. There arc investi- 
gations in progress looking into these practices. I hope those iiivesti- 
gations-w^ll Im comiileted soon and we will know more about where 
tluTC hav(» Innni unfair, unethical or even illegal things happening. 

Senator Tai-t. For those growers who have gone outside of the 
program as you say, who couldn't have stay^ul within tlu» $35,000 
limitation, tl«»re hasn't k^en, I gather, a flocHliug of the market by 
th(»s4> interests with <H)tton^rown outside of the program that has 
liad an;v niajor effect on the grower^ who are within the program? 

Mr. SisK. So far as the cotton industry is concerned, no, Senator. 
We are-in the tightc^st situation in connection with cotton that this 
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eoimf rv has beon in in 25 years. Wc are in very 'short supply. Wo 
can't A'on meet our own donipstie needs. Wo have suspnded P.L. 
480 sah'S overseas, ho we are in a rather severe situation in this coun- 
»try. . ' 

Now that is not true in eorn.and wheat and feed grams as you 
very, well know from your area of the eountry. They have a tremen- 
dous oversupply due to a variety of reasoiks. It hapi)ens that yields 
droppe<I very sc»v^*rely in eottou.'What would iiave happened had the 
yield Htayed^lp. Let's ^ay we had the same thing hapi)ened in cotton 
that has' happened in eorn, it eould have l)een an entirely different 
pieture. Here again I gue.-s the (Jood I^)rd and nature sometinu*s 
'step in and take eare of things. As a result, we are in a very short 
supply as far^as eottou is eoneenied. 

Senator T\rr. Thank you very much. 

, I hav(» three* (juestions and I will try to limit my rcmar'ks to that 
lieeause I don't want toln^lalmr these points. 
On tlu* three ,<*hanges you suggested, I would like to ask you to 

,(M)ninient on th<' fai't, as' I understand it, that the National Farm 
Mark(*ting Bill r(»ally has a jiraetieal effect during i)eriods of nojjo- 
tiation of pr(*v(»nting those other than the particular eoneern with 
whom the supi)lier is negotiating from negotiating with that sup- 
plivjr. In other words, this srenis to ijff', and I liav(» had a numlK»r of 
diseusv^iouH sinees wliic^h secern to eoiifirm the faet that this is really a 
elose<l Fhop proposition. The linH'essor who is negotiating may not 

•neg<)tiat(» with (inyoiic other than the one eoneera at that particular 
time, and that sinVilie tinje is the growing season or the period pre^ 
liminary to th<' growin«5f*^ season; others are really effectively' shut" 
out. The individiial farmer who may want to s(*ll to the processor is 
indivi<lually shut out from negotiating with that party under the " 
terms of the proposcMl a(*t. Do y(ni feel that this is true? 

' !VIr. SisK. No; I do not, Sen^itor. I would find myself in complete 
diHagre(»ment that tlu»re is a clox(»d shop. As I int<*rpret the bill, 
which I authoHMl and si/onsonMl along with some IfH) m(>mlK^rs of 
the House, it is an op(>n shop hill. Now, the Mondale bill which you 
<Io liuv^ on tlie Seujite side and* w^hi<*h I l^elieve we have in the 
Ibnu e now, is what I would call a cIoscmI shop. It is a much tougher 
hill and it g<H's a g«MMl deal further in siiecilk rcfjuirements on 
agreements and tenns and so on. We have attempted here to adopt 
a middle j)^f the road upjuHnu^h. No one is ftirced Ut iHM'onie a memlKT 
of thes(» farm iKirirainiiig associations. This is strictly the decision of 
the*grower. ,The tnll v<a\v clearly delineates the fact that th(5 resjK>n- 
sibility of th(* pnMH^sso'r to bargain with a particular bargaining 
assol^iation only goes to that commodity and that purt of th(» (com- 
modity that previotisly has J>een sold to'the i>rxi<TSSor by an individ" 
ual waiver. " ' ... 

In ofh(»r wonls, sav you liave a barp^tining association with a 
hundr(>d fanuias d(»aluig in u given commodity, such as rai^ns. We 
li4iv(» an active Imrgafeihg asso^^ifitkni \mv in raisins, so we have had 
a good deal of experience in the last several years. If only two menv 
l)ers of that Imrgaining asst>ciation had previous exiierienci* and pre- 
vifMis dealiijig with '"X^' company, then actually the only obligation 
under this1)ill g<H>s to the amount Of that prodjict previously sold by. 



tho'se parficular members of the asspcfetiort who had previous Pal- 
ings with the processor: T?his is no sepse prevents the proce^r frcttn 
continuing tcr^urchase tro.m other farmers or other ^producers that 
he has previously purchased feom. It does* preclude hmi from giving 
to those outside the association a more favorable* cpnditiori or a more 
favoi^ble price. This to some Extent takes a page, from labor's book 
by preventing destruction of a labor union by management be per- 
mitted to ffo outside or 'go around the ittiiqn. In essence this is the 
wKole poiffi> of the bill. * ^ « ^ 

Now I recogaize. Senator, it is controversial, -we aren't kidding 
atout it* I think basically it is good fdr the American farmer. I ^ 
think basically farmers themselves, are in support of legislation, I " 
well understand the^e- iis. opposition. If you recall S. 109, it niade 

• legal the formation of bargainong associations on the part of the 
grower* It diA not require the'proc|BSSOr to bargain in good faitRr¥o 
me the crux of this legislation is it does reqjuire j^e buyer^ the pur- 

-cha^r of that agricultural commodity, to <,Tpit down and bargain in 
good faith.-'It doesn't force him to buy but it forces him at.I^ast to 
•^alrgoirii in good faith. We fe«l, particularly those of us close to agri- 
culture whg haye observed absolute reiusal in some instances ^f com- 
panies, gtoups, processors to bargain or even talk to a bargaining 
association, this provision is necessary. We are trying to ^ force the / 
handlers atj^^tasit down at the -table and. talk to growers about 
terms of srieTpffces', cSnditions and delivery dates, et cetera. 

Senator Taft. J^o you not disagree with the notioi;^ that they cant 
talk to -anybody 'else while they are* talking to this person? 

* Mr. SiSK. I do npt disagree with that because the establishment' of * 
the farm^boarji, the National Agrictiltural Board wliich approves a 
grower organizati,on "prior to its f oimation as afi association has to 
meet a certain amount of criteria mcluding whether that bargaining 
association conti'ols a substantial 'amount pf the-'commodity, whether 
it is financially ^ound, whether it is' truly representative of a bar- 
gaining grb.up. Once it is recognized tl^en the processor is required 
to bargain a:nd bargain alone for that particular commodity in that 
area at that time. There is no question about it. o * 

^ Senator Taft. The difficulty I have within this question may not 
exist in California as it may in certaii areas of Ohio where ypu 
have, for all practical purposses, only one big canning' company oper- 
ating in a particular area, as' applied to that specific situation. X 
don't want to be^argumentatiye about this aspect of the bargaining, 
but as applied to t]^at particular situation a f aimer who is not a 
member of the group in that particular area doesn't have anybody 
^he can itegotiate with to sell to at all. He i^ blocked from talking to 
the one and only purchaser he has. 

Mr. Si6:^» Thereas no question, certaiiily, it was my intent and, I 
think, the intent of other authors I have talked to, permit any indi- 
vidual outside of the bargaining association to sell to the processor 
who normally bought the commodity, for example the caimmg com- 
pany you mention^. There was no attempt to preclude thaC 

Senator Taft. No new man would be able to, come into the field 
however. If a farmer has been ;growing com and he wanted to shift / 
to beets, he couldn't mah;e the transition because he wouldn't have 
anybody to* buy the beets. . 

13 
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Mr. SisK. Well, *I ca^i see circumstances where that probably 
would be true.'Here again, I say frankly what we are trying to do is * 
to give% the small farmer, because it is the small i^armer's only 
• opportunity to^ survive in this country today in j;he competitive situ- - - 
a^n he is in, the power to organize e^cactly as^aboiM^rganized ^ / 

many years ago. If you do not require the buyer tb sit down m good , 
faith and bargain with him, then he has nothing* . ^ 

I will agree with Jjou tht£t I want a ^o^qt oi^anization to bfe ' 
open to the extent that no onfe h forced nito7t and it may well be ^ 
that many amendinentsVill have to be' consideted and I am su):e 
will be. • * • 

Senator Taft. Jv^ counsel has pointed out to me, your analogy <4 
the National Labor Kelations Act isn^t quite complete 'because it V 
ther^'is an economic strike the employer caii.go out and hire other ^ >f 
people to dftme'in and work. . . ^ . 

Mr. SisK. TMt is true, I recognize that.* ' ^ ^ 

Senator TATT^^^bid that would not be true here. 

Mr. SiSBf. I think it would. Senator, Here -again, we getjinto mat- 
, ters of interpretation. As you know, we Jiave just completed 3 weeks 
of hearing on the legislation. OUr subcommittee, of which I am a 
member, is in the process bf markup. I am sure a variety of amend- - 
m^ts are going- to be considered. In my opinion the employer 
should be permitted that, and to» the extent that the legislation 
doesn't* permit it, I am sure it will be amended. That is why L say I 
) think some of our discussions are premature but. I appreciate your 
' raising these questions because th^ige is a lot of interei^t nationally in 
the legislation. ^ ^ ' , ^ ^ 

Senator Taft. There truly is a great deal of national interest in 
this legislation. Among farm .groups with whom I have had a close 
relationship, I find for the first time some differences in our view- 
points. 

Mr. SisK. 1 hope we can settle those differences. Senator, because 
all in the world I seek, and t think I speak also for f ann organi^- 
tions in support of thisj. is to try to give small farmer?^ an opportu- 
nity to survive in this competitive Wbrld we live in today, ^d 
through organization, liirough pining together, to provide strength 
in numbers, franklj^ I think, lies ^the oidy possible chtooe of sur- 
vival. At least that is the opinion of those in support of the legisla- 
tion. • ' 

Senator Tatt. I have just a few'otbe^^questions for you. On your 
reference to the National Labor Kelations Act and m making it 
applicable to farm labor, are you referring to the 1947 act, which 
was the 1935 act as aniended l^y the 1947 act ? 

Mr;^i8K. The Nationp^l Labor Relations Act? 

Senator Taf^*. Yes. " ^ 

Mr. SsiSKAYes. ^ [ 

Senator IfAFf. Are you referring also or do you 'intend to have 
applicable the cjrcumst^lnces known agj^he secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the National Labor Kelations Act|?^ 

Mr. SiSK. Yes. ^ 

Senatpr Taft, You mentioned syndicate farming and many of the 
things that you stated seemed to me /to apply also to Targe, single 
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owner farmmg, or corporate farmingr'Did you mean to limit your 
comments to syndicate farming? Wotddn't itr-be true that the tax 
shelters that are bi^n^ravailed'of hy syndicate farming, at least some 
of those sh«ltei:§, are also ^ing availed ojf by corporate farmmg and 
by large corporate organizationSf? - » . 

Mr. SiSK. To some extent, yes; I think that's true. Howevofr, we 
have observed some new wrinkles in connection with this business 
riBcently in California, Senator. I am riot sure rt) what extent it is - 
going on in other parta of the coimtiy. We have situations* where 
land is being taken over by a large company, a company thatj* able- 
financially to handle it. It is then being parceled out to a vanety of 
owners at, an^agreeable price, whatever it may be, to a variety^ of 
individuals who are permitted under existing tax laws to use agri- 
culture as a tax haven. Those who are seeking a tax haven, either in 
160 a,cre tracts, 100 acre tracts or 200 acres, or whatever it may be, 
make an agrdemettt with the person who sold it to them, and he 
becouies a custom operator and operates the entire block as a single 
unit under a custom type farming arrangement. We actually have 
some of these promotions imderway right here in the valley. We 
have one particular operation now that we class, more or less as syn- 
dicate farming as against corporate. 

We talk about corporate farming. But there is nothing wrong 
with corporations. I metin three or four of us can join ^together aind 
go out here arid farm. Corporation farming is no more than partner- 
ship farming. In many cases it is a very small group. What I am 
referring to as syndicate farming is where they go the second step 
and really it becomes a syndicate, set up for the purpose of provid- 
ing tax shelters for groups, professionals, for other people outside of 
farming who desire to purchase'' land and use it as a vehicle to , 
reduce their tax; and secondly, after the land has been fully devel^ 
oped, then to take their capital gain if they desire to sell. It becomes 
a speculative venture. And it is causing .us a great deal of concern 
here, Senator. This is the reason that 1 raise this issue. We want ta 
look into it. We want to learn more about it. 

Senator Taft. I aih sure Senator SteyenSon and I would be happy 
to cooperate. 

i mi mention in passing, as ybu.well realize, that initiative on 
the matter from a legislative point of view has to come from your 
side of the capital and particularly from the Ways and Means com- 
mittee. " V 

Mr. Sisk. I agree with that, Senq^or. And we are working^ with 
proposals now before Ways and Means. We are hopeful they ;will see 
fit to do something about it. We have asked, seconcjlj^, to^o ahead 
and push for a completion of a study fhat is actually i^ progress in 
this area. * i 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much. ^ ^ V 

Senator Stevei^son.. Congressman, I think you are to be com- 
mended for introducing this legislation to strengthen the bargaining 
position of the farmer. I doubt very much if Senator Mondale or 
any other Senator knows exactly what the answer is, or is confident 
in "having a perfect bill. 

I would certainly hope that we^can develop legislation that will 
strengthen the portion of the farmer and enable hma to get a better. 
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fairer price for the fruits of his labor. But one? of the concerns. of 1 
" this subcommittee is, that we may be approaching a day in this country : 
when there won't^be any bargaining because the processor and the^ 
farmer will be one and the same. . n vis • 

We -have heard considerable testimony, not only in California but , - 
in prior hearings, about the invasio^;^'of tural America-^by the giant 
corporations and conglomerates. We have heard a Ipt about the cor- ; , 
pOrate takeover of the land, although we have discovered that no- 
body in America knows who' owns the land. We have discovei»d that r ^ 
in the State of Maine, to cite but one example, 12 corporations al- i 
ready own 52 percent of all of the lapd in that State. i 

I would like to talk 'to you about what we do about mese 
developments, and whether they are healthy for our ^economy and y 
f our social* institutions. You mentioned tax loss farming,, and you 
probably know more about the discriminatory impact of- tax loss ' 
farming than most legislators. We have also heard about the provi- 
sion of cheap farm labor "services for the corporatioi^, about Water 
policies, including uonenforcement of the 160 aCre limitation; and 
about the serviced of land grant colleges for the rich and the power- 
ful, the combinations, but not for the little fellow. We have heatd 
about the inequities pf crop subsidies, we have heard about the loop- 
holes and nonenforcemenfrof the immigration laws. and a lot more, 
-AH of these issues are affecting and drastically changing rural 
' America*; ^ . " 

How do you feel about the uonenforcement of the 160 acre limita- 
on? 

Mr. SisK. Well, I deplore uonenforcement of any of lihese laws. 
Reclamation, as you know, Senator, built the West. There is no Ques- 
tion that we owe a great. deal to the 1902 Reclamation Act. It has" 
' been one of the finest and one of tlie greatest assistances to the, 13 
Western States, now the 15 Western States. I think it would be most 
imf ortunate if we^ permit the program to fall into disrepute because 
of alleged or actual violations. There ^are a lot- of alleged violations, 
.and, perhaps, some violations. The law is quite clear in connection 
with. what can afld cannot be done with lands developed under the 
Reclamation Luws. * ' \ ' , ' ^ ^ ^ 

Now we hilve some of the largest projects in the West Califor- 
nia. Some are right in this area. I was the principal author and 
sponsor back many years ago of one, the San Luis project. It is one - 
you will probably hear about -here if you haven't already. There are * ^ 
all kinds of charges about San Luis.- We- went through a battle at 
the time we got it authorized because of the large amount of excess 
lands within that project, .a larger, amoimt than in any project that 
I know of in the West where a reclam.ationgproject was authorized. 
We well recognize the problems we are facing. We still have many 
of those problems. It is required that landowners in the projefct re- 
(!eiving water sign a recordable contract. There is not a drop^ of 
water .being delivered at the present time , in the San Luis -project 
without a recordable contract being signed, I am sure you are aware 
of the significance of that, so that in that sense there is no violation. 

Now, the time is coming when there are going to be some prob- 
. lems by virtue of the fact we have some 400,000 or 500,000 acres of 
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exces^ land that owners will have to divest themselves of, that has .to 
be sold to smaller oTi^ners. Yet we are involved in an area where we 
are copcerned abont what actuarlly is an economically feasible farm- 
ing unit. There are all kmds of ideas as to what a^ family farm is 
today. ' ^ 1 ii • 

Senator Stevenson. The nature of the crop that the farmer is 
producing is an important factor, is it not ? . 

Mr. SisK. Tliat's right, it depends on what you grow. It depends 
on the -kind of^ cropping pattern, the culture of the land, so that we 
are faced with some serious problems about anyone actually wantmg 
tq puiichase this land. The land is up for sale today. As yQu know, 
tiie prices are ^t by the Bureau of Reclamation, not by the land- 
owner, because the landowner cannot take^s^nj^ appreciated value be- 
cause of tlie prdject. Those lands are now filing offered for sale. 
.They are not selling. They ivre n6t selling -because at the present 
time tlie financing companies will not finance on terms that small 
farmers can afford to pay. We do have some serious problems, I^am 
not depreciating, that. / " . 

' .Senator Ste\tcns()n. I^et me go about it in a slightly different 
way. I noted a display in the hotal lobby |iere in Fresno this morn- 
ing that said $1 million of farm produce was shipped out of Fresno 
(Mtmty 'every day. That sounds like a lot of money to me, a lot of 
farm products grown, processed^ and shipped out of Frefno. There 
nuist he an awful lot of peHple making an awful tot of money here 
in Fresno County. ■ ^ 

First, what would have been the daily value of the farm produc- 
tion in this couftty 10 years ago \ How does that figure today com- 
pare with 10 years age ? Do you have a general idea ? 

Mr. SisK. ]No. This is completely off the top of my head. Senator, 
because I am not that .expert in it. I would guess that the value of 
those commodities in^ 1062 would have been about the same as they 
are today. I would doubt there would be any serious difference ana 
that of course is tlie problem. That is why farmers aren't making a 
. lot of money, Senator. The facts are that these products, unfortu- 
nately, haven't gone up in price with the increased cost of producing' 
them, the increased cost of machinery, the increase in taxes,- as you 
very well know, ' ' ^ « 

Senator Stovenson. How abouj the increased cost of land? Have 
land values changed in the last 10 years in Fresno County ? 

Mr. SisK. Land values moved up rather rapidly in the early 
19()0's, they leveled»out in about .1967 at a plateau and today have 
pretty much remained on that plateau. In fact, I ^ess land values 
are actually lower now than they were in 1966. There may have been 
some drop 'back but are generally holding at a plateau, at least as I 
understand it. ^ 

Senator Stevenson. It would be .harder as a young man or man 
of any age without much capital, I suppose, to buy up some land 
and get some equipment, and go into farming today than it was 10 
years ago % " ^ s 

,Mr. SisK. I am sorry, I didn't get the first part of your itjuestion. 

Senator Stovi:nson. It would bo harder? 

Mr. SisK. It is almost impossible. At today's hiterest rates it is al- 
most impossible for the young man coming out of our agricultural 
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- s(;hool here or the university to go into farming. Many would like to 
do it, buy a piece of land and go into farming. This is the challenge 
I have, and it is what I am concerned about, maldmg it possible for 
these young^ couples to go out here and farm, because they want to 
do it. . 

Senator Stevenson. Land is going up in value despite the fact 
that farm income has stayed level over that 10-year period. Does that 
liave somAhjng to do with the' advent of the vertical and the hori-^ 
zontal corporate combinations in agriculture here ? 

Mr. SisK. Well, I think it is a combination of two things. We saw, 
•going* back 10, 12, 15 .years, a movement of people. Big contractors 
from I^s Aiig^^les or space program people or professionals, whether 
they were doctoYs, law'yers or what, wepe earning a gre£it deal of 
money;, needed to get this money invested, and we saw a great move- 
ment in the valley to purchase land in great amounts. Franktyj this 
was by people other than farmers, and to a large extent' T feel this 
attributed to the increase in prices of land more than almost any 
smgle factor in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Senator Stovenson*. Even the land here, the farming land hero? 

Mr. SiSK. Tliat's right, there is no question. 

Senator Stevenson. Unless Senator Taft hks some questions, I 
would like to thank you once again verj^ much. Congressman Sisk, 
for your help this morning and again for the very warm \^elcome to 
your fine congressional district o^resrid. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, gentlemen, and I hope you ha,ve a happy 
stay here. • ' 

Senator Stevenson. Our next witness is' Mr. Allan Gcant of tiie 
California Farm Bureau. Is.Mr. Grant here? 

(ifo response.) 

• Senator Stevenson. We. will (fome back to Mr. Grant when and if 
he appears and proceed with the schedule of witnc^sses. We had 
hoped to hear from Mr. Howard Margiileas, President of Hegg- 
blade-Margiileas Tenneco. I understand that he will nohbe able to ap- 
pear this morning. He^ias, however, indicated that he ^11 appear 
I)efor(> our subcommittee at its hearings in Washington," and I hope 
indeed thaf such an appearance can l>e arranged. 

This subcommittee's invitations to representatives of agribusiness 
have for the* most part, gone unaGcept<;d, with the exception of Mr* 
. Marguleas. (A communication subsequently received' from Mr* Mar- 
giileas apears on^page^^SSi of this volume.) 

Oiir next witness is Mr. William Irwin and those accompanying 
him on a panel. , * . 

* I want to thank you, Mr. Jrwin, as I am sure this audience knows 
you arc a prominent attorney in Fresno very much involved with 
life in rural America. Would you start out by identifying your pan- 
ehsts for our record? ^ o ^ x 

, Mr. luwiN. Yes ; I will bo glad to, Senator. 
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Mr. John Garabedian of Peters & Garabedian' is on my far fight. 
Mr. Sam Lipoma of the Lipoma GTo. in Delano, is next to 
me. " I ' ( 

Mr. Garabedian is from Fresno. . 
This is Peter Divizich, a Delano grape farmer, on my left. 
Mr. Tony Bianco, a grapegrower in Fresup, C'alif is on my far left. ^ 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM lEWIN, ATjTOENEY, PKESNO, CAMP/ 

" Mr. Irwin; I kave^been*asked to give a brief outline of some of 
the litigation that Ve are presently involved in in Fresno County, 
My law iirni has taken On the case of Peter Divizich versus the 
liank of American and Heggblade-Marguleas. I don't intend to take 
the time of tliese witnesses, but I think it might be significant to you ^ 
if I set the platform of the litigation. " , . , 

This was a damage acticfn in Fresno County.. Tlie ranch was a 
table grape Tfinch that was founded by Peter Divizich some 40 years 
ago. lie was a Yugoslav immigrant that* came to this country and 
was uble by his own* efforts to build a 5,000-acre table grape vine-, 
yard whit^li is probably the single biggest table grAl>e vineyard in 
the wor Id. He had a relationship with the Bank of America wliich 
lasted probably .over a ;50-year period. It was a successful one. He 
enc^iuntered^ sonie difficulty in 1963 as a result of inclement Weather 
and he suffered some losses. 

In VMM), he employed the firm of . Ileggblade-MargailQas to market 
his fruit. lie sufferetl a loss in that year of in excess of a $1,450,000. 

Senator Stovensox. Was Heggblade-Marguleas then a part of 
Tenneco '{ 

Mr. Iiiwi?;. No; they were not. 

Senator STEVKNsox/At what point did that occur? 

Mr. \^\\is. In 1J)7(), February of 1970. And I will outline that 
further in mv statement so that will come into proper position for 
you. 

Mr. Divizich felt t^iat there was improper marketing practices in 
VMu} on the part of Marguleas so he discharged Marguleas, and in 
imi\ the bank then decided that in lieu of foreclosing the property 
they would assume the risk of managen?ent of this property, which 
they (lid undertake. They t'equired^ Mr. Divizich to employ Ilegg- 
blade-Margul(?as again to market the fr^uit despite the fact he had 
dis(»harged them in the year VMu Peter turned the ranch <}vcr to 'the 
group, the Bank of America and Heggblade-Marguleas, and they 
undertook the management of the property. 

At that time you will l>ear in mind, that this f),(K)0-acre piece of 
proiwrty was divided into two sigiiificant units, a '2fi()i) acrejijj^ama- 
ti(m piece and about-a 2,4(K) acre piece of property that was not in the 
reclamation area. The Bureau of Kecliimation appraised this property 
at somewhere in excess of $4 million. Peter's gross debt at tliat time 
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I to the bank was approximately $6 million, his debt was approximately 
$4J^ million when the accounts receivable and revolving fimds and 
other collateral were taken into account. 
The bank then undertook the management of the property and 

, under the marjjeting program there Was a report^id loss of $2,0jp,000 

' on 'the Federal income tax retijni for Peter Divizich in the year 
^1966. This ereat<»(J such a loss\for him that it forced- him into a per- 
sonal bankruptcy in 1967, bankruptcy that he could not recover 
from. , . . 

^ lie was given $8 million in promissory notes over a 26-mpnth pe- 
riml l)eginniug in Noveml>er 1965 and ending in January 1968, when 
the Hank of America finally foreclosed on the property. As I said, 
the debt at that time in 1966 when the bank took ovei^was^approxi- c* ^ 
niately ijvtVi million and at Irtjt© time of foreclosure the gross debt 
was in excess of $9 milli(m, Tlio bank then foreclosed on the prop- 
erty and they foreclosed by bidding the proi>erty in at $5,800,000. 
They tlien turned around and sold this property to the Marguleas 
family and to Tenne^p-West, wliich .was formerly Kern County 
Land. Kern (V)unty Land was acquired in 31967 by Tenncco, and- in 

^ February of 1970 Ileggblade-Marguleas was acquired by Tenneco. 
Tdie sale took place to the Marguleas family in 'JO undivided inter- 
ests that (»ompri8(»d approximately 2,600 acres of the reclamation 
• * land. The other' 2,100 approximate acres was acquired by Tenneco- 
West, which was formerly Kern County Land. 

The interesting part m the litigation was the fact that not only 
was the property sold to the Tenneco family for $5,750,000 but there 
was a forgiveness of interest for years which amounted to approx- 
miately a juillion dollars. The, down^? payment was required to bo 

• only m the amount of $2r)0j000 for a fJ-year period and the balance 
paid out over a 17-year period. 

The other interestingmspects of the litigation or some of the les- 
sons that AVe. learned from it was the marketing processes were put 
into focus together with the lendiiig policy of the /bank. It is cus- 
tomary 111 the marketing process throughout the country that, for 
example, an fo.b. $3.50. Delano 4)rice to a lawyer means' freight on 
jmard and when it gets to New* York the grower gets paid $;).50 and ^ 
if there is any risk to that (Top in transit it is on the buver. But it 
seems that is not the casi* in the marketi#ig custom in this coun(?rv. 
lhat $a.r)() price dm^sn't mean $iU\) f.o.b. Delano. It is covered up in. 

-^a variety of fashions by what they call price arrival, deferred billing * 
or protection against decline. What we learned is that when that 
fruit, gets to new York, if there is $2.50 market 5 davs later on 
arrival the commission merchant X)y the broker delivers tlitrt product 
at l>±50 and protects the buyer at the grower's expense. We nover 
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found a salo that on arrival if it was §^5 that the grower got the $5 
price. The <nistonier or the buyer always got the $;J,50, price. . . 

Also put into fof lis were some of the lending policies of the bank. 
We are interested in a policy that would put out money for a 
h)iig-term purpose on a demand note and then call the not«. vve 
were also interested in the policy that would cause monev to be ad- 
vanced wluui they know the borrower cannot repay it, and m our be- 
lief we felt the bank bi^came a party to that carryover and, if you 
will, a partner ixu the venture. 

Some other interesting/ aspects of the litigation were that- during 
the c*oiir.s(^ of the litigation we^did file an antitrust suit against the 
Bank of America which we intend tO^ pursue, and against Ilegg- 
bhide-Marmileas and against the- Tenneco family. We behevi*, that 




sellers rather than a <»artel or a protection for the buyers. And we 
think that what we liavc"*Iearned from our litigation ia that- we are 
cultivating a buyer's rparket and it scemj5 that if you take a corpo- 
rate giant, for example, like Tenneco, and if they own the source of 
sui)i)lv and they own the marketing outlet and they own the pack- 
inghouse, they are using their bigness to gain an unfair competitive 
advantagt^ on the California growers. . 

For example, if you have one car full of tomatoes and you arc one 
grower and you have alongside of that 20 cars full of tomatoes and 
you happen to be Tenneco, you can understand the competitive ad- 
vantage that Tenneco might liave. They own the land ui)on which the 
tomatoes im\ gn)wn and tlie containers into which thejr put the 
tomatoes. They can spray with their own ins(»cticide, fertilize with 
th(4r own fertilizer and tfiey actually own the marketing arm, so they 
can s(»ll thos(^ tomatoes at \vbatever price they want. 'They can use 
thm^ tomatoes as loss leaders, thus affectftig sales of their com, 
potat(H^H, oranges and the rest of their product. And that fellow that 
owns that one carload of tomatoes is completely at tlieir^niercy and we 
don't think that is what the antitrust laws are all alumt. 

In esa^ncis what it will leiM to, in our opinion, if it is not checked, 
is that California will become a land of tenant farmers and we will 
all be buving at the company store. I think that bigness is being 
usi»d to i»r(»ate an unfair competitive advantage, not that bigness is 
bad in itself, but we feel that it is when it is used in this regard. 

Senator Stkvknson. Thank you Mr. Irwm. I not<5 that you have a 
prepared statement, which I order printed at tliis point in tlio rec- 
ord. ^ 

(The in format ion- referred to follows:) 
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stat£?!l;;t op ' r 

The law fim of Irwin and Thuor;on, in afji;eeiation 
with n:«QraG N. Zcnovich, reproseniea Fetor J. Divi^ich and the 
P. J. piviziGh Pruit Corroration iji a lav; suit for danaaos 
a^ainGt 'the Bank of 7inerica, nogablaae«Marguleas Gorpcmy, 
Anaelo Pa:->.rjiU and John ThGmaG in action nurrJ^er 13221G, in ' ' 
the Frcoao CoiuUy Cuporior Court. 

milieu ol^ an ir^noQiatc foreelocjure, the Baj^k of 
/irerica e3ectcL! at itc risk, 'on -V^^hxn^t^z^ , 196G, to aGsumo 
n:uiarjer:.:'nt rcGicnnibil itv for the approKimate 5,000 acre table 
and wine grar^e prct^erty of Pete.r Bivizich. Peter Divi'^ich 
aonten:loa that^ the Danf: of Anerica forced upon hin, under daress " 
and the fear of losing his ranch through forc.cloj^ure, a ranagcrent 
tean Gon::ioting of Angclo Papagni/who acted as an agent of the 
Bank of Aneriea, and John Thoras, a vice president of Heggbladc« 
Marguleao Ccnpany. Peter Divizieh had previously in Octoborr 
1965, discharged Ileggblade-Margaleas Gor.pany and John Thomas as 
his marketing agent for alleged poor marketing practices,, which 
^ resulted in an approximate loss to hin of 51,453,000 in the year 
Der^pito this fact, the Bank of America reguired I^eter 
Divi^ieh, by contract dated February 28, 1966, to employ 
Heggblade^'lcnr^alc^aa and Jolm Thonas to sell his crop in the ^ 
year 1966% 

After differing further heav^.' losses in 196G, amounting 
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to $.2,033,OOoVabcorc2in^j to the Unitea States income tax return 
for that year for the Divizxch operation, P. J. Divizich and 

his cori oration wore forcpa^into a Chapter XI bankruptcy 
preceedin'j xn January, 19G7. . - 

After thp Bank of Arorica x)r(?r,entetl to Peter 
nivi?A,ch anil hir, corporation aFproxiratcly $8 nillion in 
pjjcrru^riory notes over a 26-r.bnth pcrioa fror; NovenTl:>cr, 1965 
to January, 1909, tlvc Divizich; debt to the Bank of Anorica 
inc-reascil fron an aj.proxirate OC million ^jross debt in February, 
'*iie net* debt involved when the Bank of 7.nerica todk over 
111 rr?)raary, 19G6 was approxinatoly $4, DOO, 000 af? a result of 
tlio aDOignront. of collateral to the Bank of-Anerica. for further 
security conr;iGtina of inventories, revolving funds ApiJi/txccomtB 
receirable. The total Divizich debt then inereased under the 
Dank nana^cr.^nU: to an anount in -excesG of $9 nillion at which 
tine the Bank of Arorica foreclor^ec^ on the property on January 9, 
1968^ biddiu:f in the property at 05,800,000. The Bank of Araeriea 
then turned around and sold the property back to the very people 

' Divizich clained were responsible fo^r the poor mana'^-en^ent of his 
prox^ertios and the inproper narKotinGf of his fruit. 

The propeirty was deeded out from the Bank of Ancrica 
on Decerjjer 20, 1970 to Tenueco-We^t, Inc., who had previously, 
in Februriry, 107«, acquired neg::]blade-Vargulcas Gonpany. Tenncco- 

•.Weat received 2,400 acres with the Bmi:< of Ar.erica financing 
the ac.pisition L^/ takinj back a trust, deed in tiic anount of 
02,101,188.0^. The balance of the property consif5tcd*of 
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approximately 2,600 acres and was deeded out on December; 2^, 
1970, by the Bank of Anerica in 20 undivided iritetesta/ ^ 

consisting of 18 units cornpising all of ' the lands subject 
to the Bureau of neclamatien recordable contracts. Again, • " 

, the Dank of ta^rica fihanced this acquisition by taking back 
trust deed on the property in the amount of $2,655,623.61. 
Teotinon-; at the trial disclo^scd the property 
was acauired frcri. the Bank of. Anorica below the $5,800,000 
jirice bid in hy the Dank of teerica at the foreclosure 
Vrccecain-jo, ana Gu?;3tantially below the Bureau of Reclamation 
arrraiual r^aclo in February, 1966, the r-jnth the Dank of Ar.Grica 
took over the nanagcront of the property. The Bureau of 
■ DGcUnitiou ai^vraiGcH. the 2,300 acres of reclanation property 
in CKcooc; of 54 niUion in February, 19GG* This value^ did not 
include the ICO acrey in Ceation 2 of the reclamation land 
which had a fair narket value of 0288,000, all of Ivhich produced 
a total fair rurket value on all of the Divizich reclanation 
property in okgcoo of $4,300,000. 

The Bank of Ar.erica delivered the 5,000 acre property 
to Teaueco°Ko3t and the Marguleas interests for $5,750,000, 
aubject to a fcrqiveuQ^n of three years interest at 7-1/2 percent 
on t!ie unvaiLl principal resulting in a total forgivei^^ss in interest 
of approKir-:jto!7 01,181,250, which effectively lowered the net 
ae^nisition pnco to apprf^Kirritely $4,568,750. The cash down 
payr-nt way cul^ 02^0, orm, with 5250,000 for each of three years 
and Iho hcilaiico n4,7^jO,GOO in 17 eaual annual payments 
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connoneing with the # fourth year. ^ ^ 

It is "interesting ta" nolo 'that while the 2,600 aores 
of reclanation propt-^x^ty wa5 valued In excess of $4,^0,000 by 
the Bureau of Realaitfationt that never thelea^ the 2,600 acres 
of. reclamation land J?old to the Margalcas intex?e3ls at a price 
Of only $3,013,000, or approxinatcly $1 miUiou under the Bureau 
of Ueclvimation appraisal, 

rfc is cciuallv intcreytin^ to note that Mr. Camp > 
of the G. A. Canip Guying Co. testifiea that he hai na^e the 
offer to t5ie Bank of Anorica to 'purchase the I)ivi;;ieh iVfopertles 
in conjunction with the llcygbla'do-Marguleas <?orpany on the same 
tcrnG ao outlinea alpve. This pffer was ecntained in a letter 
of intent dateil Au^juat 29, 1969,^ sirinud by Loth Mr. Carp and 
Hcggblade-narauleaG Ct^r-ipauy. The Bank of ■Ar.i.f iea icek tlie 
position in ^he trial that this was a binain^j contract on the 
Bank. The Bank wao interested in taking thii^ posiUon since /:he 
evidence disalosed that a nore favotvtble offer of purcha'^e was 
(jiven the Dank in 1970 by John Boretta of Duttes Oil & Gas Go. 
This offer was in the arrmmt of $G million with no interest 
forgivonoGC provision and providca for $1 rilllon as a down 
payriont anil not $200,000. The offer of Mr. Boretta also ineluJcd 
800 acres free ar.d elear to P. J. .Divii^ich. The Boretta offer 
was reje-Jtea by, the Bank of Ar.orica. The Bank took the position 
that it was bound to deliver the property to Tenneco-VJest ana 
the Marrjatcas xntcieGts. The enU(:jhteni:-.'j bit at tcstinony 
frcn Mr- Ca^-^p v;a3, ho-^evor, the effecjt that ho was paid 
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$50O,OOO,ca'j|i for his signature to el^ar the va^ for the 

aeiuisition by Tenncco antl^the Marguleats interests. 

• « • ^ ^, 

Tho iur^ returned" a vor<4ic«^<sn DeaorJber 17; "1971, ^ 

in favor of^ thcP, Divizich^ Fruit Corporation for the sum 
of $400,000^finainrj the Bank of America and Angelo Papagni- 
guilly of nif^ranagcnent of the farm properties ami ♦sscfjscd 
cteaqeis againr,t then in the ar'>oimt of 0200,000. The jury 
tien fpnna Ileggblaae-Marguleas Gor.pany ana John Thonao guilty 
of :ir Nroi^er marketing and ajjsesscd danagof^ against then in the 
arcnr.t of $roo,O0.O-, ' ■ \ 

.It seers clear to the writer that ozin of the target 
(lefen lantij in thic litigation should have been the Bureau ^of 
Pcclaration, wiiich woold have put in oharr* focus' the equity 
and valadity^of the "IGO acre limitation law", it was the 
policy of the Bureau of Heclamtion and its enfordenont of 
the "160 acre limitation law" that precipitated ' the trouble 
for V. J. Pivizich. By the yeclr 1057, Divizich had expanded 
hiJ5 farr^ing operations with his own money and with loan fund^ 
frori the Bank of Anerica to a total farming operation, in the 
Delano^Bucor ai-ea, consisting of approxinately 2,300 acrcg, 
CGirprising l,?OO^aGres planted to vineyard and GOO acres in 
open land, together with a packing house and -cold storage 
facility tcMjer^^ice Divizich's total fa-^ning .operations. The 
entire 2,300 acre holding at tlils tine was subject to 0. S. 
Bureau of Peelaration ''recoi dable ccntracts" under tlie' proviaions 
of the "IfiO acre linitaticn lav?" which contracts teguircd the- 
Divi2ic!i c^pofation to sell all oi its -'ranch pi-cperties, subject 
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to the recordeible contracts, in units of 160 acres less 
within a 10 year period from execution of the various contracts 
involved, in Exchange for receiving project vzater, benefits from " 
the Central Valley Project of the U» S. Government in the Delano- 
Bar limart Irri^atioiipifft:rict, . 

Divizi^ was toM on numerous occasions by ^representatives 
r^': •■: ■ . . • * ^ , * ■ » : 

of the Bureau of Reclamation in 19^ that he would be compelled 
^ ■'• \ * . * . ■ ^ .. , . , . , . 

to sellr substantial acreage under -fthe recordable contracts which ' 

would amipunt to over one half of his acreage in the- year ^62, 
the\ear whjji a portion of the recordable contracts expired, 
with the balance expiring oh lesser acreage each ^ear thereaftejr 
thrpugh 1971* In direct response to this concern regarding the 
loss of substantially all of Divizich' s vineyards and open lands 
which wduld leave Divizich' with. an expensive cold stora0e and 
packing house facility at Ducor, California, v^ithout the necessary 
income from his vineyard lands to service the operation,' Divizich 
then efnbarked upon a land acquisition program with Divizich* s ^ 
money and with the use of Bank of America financing, to replace 
the vineyards which he would be compelled to sell under the Bureau 
of Reclamation's recordable contracts, Divizich desired to* obtain 
ownership of other lands which would develop into vineyards com- 
mensurate in size and quality to those subject \o sale so that 
Divizich would be in a position to continue- to" operate farming 
properties of comparaible size to his existing total farming 
operation. ^ 
As a direct r;^ult of this*policy of forcing 4 sale 
.Jo£t the property on csfche market, Divizich v;as fqjrced to put his 
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entire 2^600 acres of reclaina^ioa property on the-' market "at a 
time when the 4>500 acre DiGeorgio table and wine grape 
properties were also forced on the market by order 'of the 
Bureau of l^eclamation. Since thefte were no initial buyers 
for the DiGeorgio properties Which were first offered in 1964, . 
it iC not unreasonable to assume that Divizich would* find the 
^ same market resistance for hi^ properties. As a matter of fact, 
o the last of the DiGeorgio properties were fiTxally sold in lSf71, 
In spite of the efforts of Divizich to market the 
properties under the rules and regulations of the "160 acre 
l^imitation law" requiring a^sale of 160 acres to one person or 
320 to a husband and wife, the Bureau permitted Corporate giants 
to cut up the property in 20 undivided interests to 'the individual 
members of the Marguleas and Thomas f^rffillies. Many of these 
buyer# consisted of^ women and minor children totally unfamiliar 
with and incapable of carrying on a farming op^eration. If the 
160 acre law is to remain on the books, then let it be enforced 
properly and let us require the Bureau of Reclamation to purchase 
• }^^^^ under its recordable contracts at not less than'^s 
appraised prices in the event the land cannot be sold, rather 
than forcing farmers into a bankruptcy proceeding triggered by,, 
foreclosures from n^vous banks, anxious to realize on their 
security without regard, for their customers ' economic well-being* 
If the 160 acre law is to be used by corporate gl^ts 
as a means to obtain federal water by fractionalizinV undivided 
interests in land then let us erase the law from the books* 

Respectfully submitted 

William P, Irwin, 

Attorney for Peter J* Divizich 
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Mr. Irwin. Now I have Mr* Divizich present witii me. He haS 
^ven a statement to you and he will be glad to answer w^ , 
/ . questions yoiii feel are agppropriate. 

Senator Stevenson- First let me say that your statement, Mr, 
Divizichj will be entered in the record, ^ 

Are there any other statements for the record by any other wit- 
iiesses? * 

* • Mr. Irwin. Mr. Garabedian of Peters & Garabedian has' given you 
^ a statement' as well as IV^r, Lipoma. 

, " Senator Stevenson. Would you gentlemen like to add anything to 
. what Mjb Irwin has said before we get into some questions? Would 
you caprto add to his testimony by summarizing youR written state: ^ 
ment? • 

STATEMEfTE OP LIPOMA, OF S- P, UPOMA CO. 

Mr. Lipoma. I have a personal observation, Senator. I feel that 
the counselor neglected to bring up one of our main complaints as to 
competition, and that is the fact that they can work witii oil money 
and work that in direct competition with some of us that are com- 
pelled to depend wholly on the value of our crops, and we ^\ave 
found in our particular case where this has been done. They have ac- 
tually sold below the cost of production in direct competition with 
us. 

Senator Stevenson. Is this the result of a deliberate effort to de- 
press prices and force losses upon you which might in turn force 
you out of business? 

Mr, Lipoma. Senator, in our particular case it was in order to 
gain a foothold in this particular marketplace. ' 

Senator Stevenson. Which particular marketplace was that ? 

Mr. Lipoma. Our company, of which I am one of the principals, 
specializes in growing processing potatoes. I would say in the dis- 
trict we are the largest shipper of processing potatoes. They are a 
particular type of potatoes used for the manufacture of potato chips 
or french fried potatoes. 
•I Since the advent of Tenneco getting into the picture, they had in- 

dicated a keen interest of wanting to get into the business and when 
they found that they couldn't sell at a competitive price they sold, in 
some cases, at a third less than what we were selling for and I am 
♦ sure below the dost of production. . ^ ^ 

Senator Stevenson. A^e your potatoes by any chance in competi- 
tion with potatoes produced in the State of Maine ? jt 

Mr. Lipoma. Senator, at different times of the year. Our p<rcatoes 
are shipped from California during the months M!ay, June. and July, 
arid at that time hopefully the old crop is gone and the trade is 
looldng for the new crop, and they will pay the additional freight, 
but I wouldn't say that we were in direct competition with Maine 
because as a general rule Maine is practically through shipping 
when we start. 

Senator Stevenson. I have been told' that in Maine, which is of 
course a potato producing state and has many other resources, 12 
corporations now own 52 percent of all of the larid. It seems to be a 
pattern emerging everywhere. Whiett the reasons are for it I don't 
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know. Maybe what you have just, said is one of the causes of this 
pattern which ia apparently emergmg throughout the country, 
lhank yoUj Mr. Bipoma. 

(Information supplied by Mr. Lipoma follows :) 

„ ^ ' NOVEMBEI 4, 1970/ 

Fedebal Tkade Commission^ fxutu.^ 
Washington, DM. 
(Attention : Mr. Joseph Martin, Jr., General Counsel). 

Ml. Martin: Our company pioneered the concept of selling processing pota- 
toes on preseason contracts to processors, mostly potato chip comimnies. We 
started this business in 1S63 and at the present time grow and ship approxi- 
mately 500,000 hundredweight of processing potatoes from Kern County, Cali- 
fornia during the months of May, June and July. 
; Our processing potatoes are grown on about 1,800 acres of land. The terms 
of our contractual arrangements with land owners are, our company furnishes 
the seed, fertilizer and insecticides, ,does the planting, harvesting, grading and 
shipping and selling. The land owner prepares the l«id for our plantfaig, does 
the watering and cultivation. In the form of land rent, the land owner r^eives 
(I stipulated amount for each hundr^weight of potatoes grown and sold from 
his acreage* 

Heretofore, our arrangement has proved highly advantageous, giving the 
^land^ owner a guaranteed income and'ha/s allowed our company to enjoy a 
steady, moderate income. Since the prices we/seU our potatoes for are prede- 
. termiued, the profit factor is jvholly dependent upon our automated efficiency 
and the per acre tonnage. With increased costs, the profit factor has becpme 
more and more precarious.. For ten y^ars we have b^n farmings some of "our 
potatoes under the above arran^^emepts on Kern County I^and Company land 

.^iPP^^'E^^^^^- ^'^^ y^^s we have paid Tenneco in excess of 

$200,000 annually for their land use. 

Our contractual arrangement wi;th Kera. County Lalid yxns permitted Tenneco 
access to our books and records, iiiclpding the names of our customers andjhe 
prices 0U5r potatoes are sold for. We assumed that this information was made 
avaUable to them strictly for auditing purposes and for which use it was put 
until this year. ' 

Until this year we signed our land contract with Tenneco in October or No- 
vember. This year the Tenneco Company Requested that we meet in July which 
was actually during the time we were still harvesting potatoes from their 
lands. At the meeting, they told us they were highly satisfied with our past 
performance and for coriwrate reasons they wanted us to sign our land con- 
tract at that time. During those same conferences, held in July, they requested 
that we move our packing facilities from Delano to their property located In 
Bakersfield. They also refiuested, and were almost insistent that we plant all 
of our potatoes on their land and forego other land owners we have done 
business with for years. They tcjd us that because of the cotton situation they 
must find utilization for their Itnd. 

In the conferences they indicated a keen interest in purchasing our entire 
operation. They requested that they obtain a more detailed breakdown of oiir 
assets, list of customers, prices, etc. AU of this information was furnished at 
their insistence on the assumption that they were making an honest effort to 
negotiate a joint venture arrangement. 

As a further mattet of information, they were quite insistent that they be 
allowed to handle, on a brokerage arrangement, t|ie sale of our citrus. They 
had handled some of our citrus, this past season and the prices we received 
were not comparable with the prices we received from other outlets. We could 
not acquiesce to this stipulation. 

At the time we signed' the contract to utttize 1,268 acres of their land for * 
our 1071 potato crop, we mentioned that we could not afford to pay them the 
rent stipulated in the contract if someone particularly their company, would 
sell processing potatoes at lower than our present contract price. In that con- 
ference we told them that we were going to aSk our customers for an increase 
in price to offset our own incretscfd production costs. Shortly thereafter, they 
made personal calls at our oflSce expressing a continued interest in either pur- 
chasing our operation or proceeding on a joint venture arrangement. Mr. 
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Balch, and Mr. John .Thomas, vfce-presidents of the jcompany, told us that 
there was no need to look elsewhere for acreage since they were confident that 
we would proctHjd jointly. " ^ • 

During August principals of Tenneco contacted our accoimts ot long stand- 
ing and .Solicited their business at lower than the contract price we had been 
selling for. They were successful in obtaining one of our largest accounts, at 
least in part because of the lower selling price. The selling price is far below 
our 'Production costs considering the guaranteed rental we must pay Tenneco. 

We have every reason to believe that their selling price will be below their 
own growing costs with no consideration for land rental. 

Upon being advised by our cifstofoers that they were soliciting business at 
lo\ver prices, we wrote two registered letters to the principals of Tenneco with 
whom we were dealing, advising them of their Oral commitment not to sell at 
lojver prices and requesting that we be released from our land contract signed 
with Tenneco in July. 
* We hild received no response to our registered correspondence, copies en- 
closed. In a phone call to Jlr. Balch last week, he told me that they expected 
us to live up to the cdntract in full. He completely disregarded our verbal un- 
derstanding. He further stated that they wanted to handle our citrus on a 
commission l)a8is and they were going to get into the prckiessing potato busi- 
ness on their owti, regardless of who they hurt. 

We are of the opinion that they have used privileged contractual arrange- 
ments and information to their personal advantage. We are sure that they 
have deceived us and their ftitent was not to^)urcha8e or enter into a joint ar- 
rangem(Wt but to obtain their information furnished in good faith for iHirsonal 
gain. 

We are requesting whatever help your good offices can offer. To meet the 
lower than growing costs prices l)eing quoted and accepted by Tenneco makes 
our present land contract with Tenneco untennable and could very well bank- 
rupt our small company. Any help we can obtain will be appreciated. 
Yours truly, 

S. P. Lipoma, 
iSf. P. Lipoma Co. 

Senator Stevenson. Mr. Bianco and Mr. Divizich, would you care 
to add anything? 
Mr. Dr^wiCH. Yes. • 

STATEMENT OP PETEE J. DIVIZICH, GRAPE' PAEMEE, SAW 

JOAttUIN VALLEY 

Mr. DivizicH. I came to the United States on 1D20, tliat was 51 
years ago. I worked for other fanners, on a rancli down S&utli, and 
after 4 years I went to Porterville and bought me 30 acres whicli I 
started farming in tliis valley. I started progressing and bought 
more land, built a dehydrating plaut^.was dehydrating^ raisins, 
'prunes, peached, apricots, and so on, and I was in the farming busi- 
ness since then. Between 1930 and 1935 I bought some 300 acres 
around Porterville which I developed. From 1935 to 1939 I also 
built more commercial property in Porterville. 

I went to the Delano-Ducor district South of Porterville in 1939 
vp-hen that country was practically tumbleweed country. I started 
there with 160 acres and built this farm up to over a 5,000 acre 
rjlnch. I was financing wijhtfie First National Bank, and also Pro- 
duction Credit Asso<;iation, and then since 1940 with the Bank of 
America so that I was doing fairly well. The Bank of America 
officials asked me to come over and work with them, they said they 
would give me a larie amount of help because that country -was 
almost desert. And soli went with the Bank of American in 1940 
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and I started on tlie land there. That area proved to be- one of the 
best table grape areas in all of California. I had developed over 
' 7'"**'' acres of grapes. I was doing pretty well up to 1963. I built a 
large cold storage plant and shipped betvverti 700,000 or 800,000 to 1 
rT-b? o of gr«ipes annually and I shipped througliout all of 
the United btates and Canada. I also started exporting to United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, and some to Denmark and Finknd, the 
Urient, and South American. I°also sold fruit to the canneries and , 
wineries. • 

• \^i>^^].r ^i^^^^^ California Fniit Exchange 19 years, and 

m 1902 the farm labor, union began interfering, and in 1963 I had a 
bad year, everybody had a bad year that year. There was a lot of 
rail), so I "was suffering considerably that year. So in 1965 I was 
trying to chaftge marketing agent just for a year or so to see if I 
eould do better witli tlie Heggblade-Marguleas Co. We had several 
meet^ngs^ with several Heggblade-Marguleas officials, they assured 
me that they would lielp me, I ^fellt and signed up for 1 year, 1965, 
with Heggblade-Marguleas Co. f t J ' > 

The way they were marketing the fruit was actually very uiisatis- 
faftory to me. so late m the season! told them tliat this would be the 
last year becaase I was going for my own sales organization or I would 
•"go t)ack to ( jUiforiiia fruit Exehhiige or something else. That' year 
imge losses were created. From then on they started conspiriim and 
asking, working with the bank, it appeared tliat they wanted this 
prm)erty, they wanted these grapes and the quality I have there. 

bo m February, 1966 the Bank of America told me they were 
going to foreclose me and they filed their notice of default. Also, on 
the 28th of February 1966 they gave up management of my ranch to 
lieggblade'-Marguleas and also sales, which was against my will, 
after -they lost so much money for me the year before I told thein no 
more sales contract but bank insists to give to them for that year. 
Also they put notice of default, threatening to foreclose if I do not 
obey their plan, they told me I can go to the beach or anywhere else 
and they will take care of the ranch for me: Also they told me "we 
are going to do good sales for you and manage ranch for you." So I 
can t do anything else, but sign the contract because ;the notes were 
defaulted already. They put notices of default on my farm, on niy 
buildings, on everything. ' " ' 

So what happened is they lost for the year 1966 the tax records 
show $2,033,000 that year, and then I filed chapter 11 in January 
liHx, aiid a year later they foreclo.sed on me and they sold the prop- 
,2^ bought the property tliemself for $5,800,01)0 and they 
sold to Marguleas and Tenneco for $5,750,000, forgiving interest for 
3 years, which is $1,100,000 in interest alone off. And I got 2,600 
acres that was in Bureau of Reclamation and this land they just 
appraised in January ^ind February 1966 for over 4 million. As I 
^leduct, actually, including my inventory, and money that I can get 
^m the Bureau of Reclamation, if they pay me appraised price of 
January 1960, m' addition to 560 acres of leased land with the larger 
plant, one of the largest in the country,, dehydrating plant and cold 
storage plant iii* which T can store 4^00 carloads of grapes, and they 
sold that to Teniieco-Heggblade-Marguleas Co. for this much money, 
m additutn to all my other property. # 
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The liureau of Roelamatioii, if he sold that, was appraised by the 
" • n.S- Goverunieiit, the Bureau of Reclamation people, then I would 
be having 3,000 acres, 2,400 acres and 560 acres leased and I would 
be having mv plant and all that. But they were working it all* dif- 
ferent. I got letter from baiik after they foreclosed, "Mr. Divizich, 
if you quit your suit," I filed a suit against the bank and Marguleas, 
"If you (juit vour s^jt you are welcome to stay your lifetime in your 
home." That 'is all, that is the result I have after 50 years nf hard 

Y work in the sun, hot sun, and this place was a' desert. 

^ . *- Now it is 27 miles driving around tliis Ix^autiful ranch, a 72-mile 
pipeline throughout, and 70 .miles of roads through the place, 
divided into iO-acre blocks with a SO-foot road all around. It ,was 

V one of the nicest places in the world, and I have been left without 
anything. Also have developed water at a cost of over $1 million, 
with 28 irrigation wells and pipeline. This is the story of what has 
, happened to me. 

' Senator Stevenson. Mr. Divizich, was it in 1965 that you suffered 
your big loss? 

Mr. Divizich. Yes, when Heggblade-Marguleas marketed my 
fruit. In 1963, the bad weather, but 1965 was bigger loss yet caused 
mostly by Heggblade-Marguleas GO. 

Senator Stevenson. In that y«ir the Bank of America was man- 
aging your farm ? 

Mr.'Divizu^H. No, in 1966, but both bank and Heggblade-Margu- 
leas were interfering. 

Senator Stevenson., You suffered a large loss in 1966^ 

Mr. Divizich. Yes, $2,033,000. 

Senator Stevenson. A $2 million loss? Wl>at was the reason, was 
it fate, or negligence, or was it deliberate on the part of those who 
were managing your farm ? 

* Mr. Divizich. Well, I feel it was negligence, and I feel it was 
poor sales. In otjier words, I talked to my counsel, it looked to me 
that thes«^ people wanted it broke down and they took it by them- 
• selves.'> My counsel said, "Can you prove that, Mr, Divizich, can you 
prove that?" I said, "No, I caii't prove it because that is in ^tho 
. making." Finally it happened 2 years later, 2 or 3 years later, it 
1mppen(»d they wanted my property. Marguleas and all of the fami- 
lies, the little children and everyone on my 2,600-acre Bureau of 
Kedaination project, someone who never saw the land before. And I 
had cl^nces before if I can sell the property. But the Bureau of 
Reclamation wouldn't let me* do that before 1965, but before that I 
had a chaiice to do it^ Marguleas and their families, they went to 
Washington, and a lot of bank lawyers and fheir lawyers, and 
finally they got 20 undivided int<5rests, put in their families on this 
2,600 acres. Heggblade-Marguleas merged with I*enueco, and Ten- 
neco Iwught the balance of my property. They own ^property now, 
and I am living still in the house where nobody tell me i^iove. 
And that is it. After 51 years of sacrifice, working here in tfie valley 
in the hot sun for 51 years and now nothing, not even 1 acr(j given 
tome. 

Senator Stevenson. It was a wonderful story until 1963, a long 
story of hard work, of frugality, of persevetence and of suc6css. It 
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is almost the American dream fulfilled. But I am afraid what vo 
arc finduig in th6m hearings all acroes America is that the Peter 
Diviziches are^ disappearing and new fanners are appearing with 
names like Tenneco, and I)ow, and'Dcl Mdntej and we want to find 
out why, 

^ Mr. .'Dxvmcu. Yes; that is the truth. But I myself suffer and 
finally we got a 6-week trial here in Fresno and the jury awarded 
me $400,000 verdict. So it was just about 6 percent of my losses. 
According to testimony by Mr. Ken Larkin, Sr., vi(»e president of 
Bank of America, around 1958^ my net worth was $7 million. He 
was manager of Bank of America branch at Bakerslield where I was 
doing busmess and was serving my loans at that time. lie is now at 
the main office in San Francisco. 

t^iiator- STEV.KN80X. I hope we can hear a little bit more from Mr. 
Irwii)( al>out that cnm and the judgment that you did recover. ^ 
: Senator Taft, do you have any questions you would like to ask * 
Mr. Divizich? 

Senator Taft. No; but I have a few I would like to ask Mr. Irwin 
later concerning'some legal aspects. 
Senator Stevenson. Thank you Mr, Divizich. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Divizich follows:) 

PrkparedV5tatement of Peteh I^^izicii, ^Irape FAKUTMt San JOAQIJIW VAtttY 

Vy name iB Potrr Divizich. I am a Rr«i»e farmer in the Delaufi IUi<Mir area 
lu the Sail Joaquin Valley. My entire adult life has T)<»en 8Ji»ent In developing 
landH In that part of tlie valley. Thene landH produce the flm»«t table KraiH'H in 
tliLs country and the world. 

I came to this country from Yugoslavia, my birth place, in Dalumtla, near 
Dubrovnik from niy fathers vineyardn, orchards, etc. when I wan a young 
^nan. I settled in the San Joaquin Valley when it was stlU largely an undevel- 
oimhI wllderneHS. ^ 

All of my<Jife J have been engaged In farming from the i>olnt of taking raw- 
land and developing it to the fertile and productive fields that provide the 
main wealth of this valley. ' 

IJecause of this long exi>erlenee in California farming, I feel that I have had 
a tmlque oi)i)ortimity to see the deV^elopment of agriculture in this state and ' 
tills valley. ^ * 

My first farming ventun* occurred 4n 10*24. I acquired a small prune orchard 
and other acreage In an area that is now part of the town of PortervlUe. I 
iilnnted uther varieties of fruit also, and built a delfydrating plant. TJie home 
that was put upon that land was built with my own hands. TJie prmluct of 
that fnilt ranch was josetl to awpiirc and develop Other farmTands. 

Through the process of developing new land^, my ranching oiieratloa gn«w 
until some I.INNI acres of table and wine grai»cs were in prmluctbui. 'rinTC 
were other lesser acreages dcvotcnl to other produce, cotton and wheat. *Vhm' 
grains were marketeil throughout th^ world, 

The growth and goml fortune I enjoyeil were in many ways a pnrune\ to the 
American dream of success coming to those, who i»er«evere and work hard. I 
do not mean to brag because I am aware that this growth was not only due t4» 
hard wurk but to the blessings that nature iK'Stowed upon this valley. 

In my story there Is a darker side and that also is an imi>ortant part of the 
picture of agrlcidture in this valley. . ^ 

Tiie expansion that led to my growth re<iulred large amounts of capital. The 
farmer has always had to depend uiK)n money from outsId« sources to. finance 
the develoiuiicnt of his lands. The heavy exiK^ndlture reqOlreil to develoii must 
be madt* knowing that no income is iK)S«lble for several years. The farmer 
must have financing by InHtltutlons that rei'ogtdze this fact of life in farmhig. 
The* lender must Ikv aware that the farmer is subject to weather, strikes, mar- 
keting conditions and other factors beyond his cfmtrol which can seriously af- 
fw»t his short term ability to pay. 
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In my own development, I wan financed by the Btnk of America. Tlilfi bor- 
rowing relationship went back amoHt thirty years* They benefited from the 
arrangement as I (IhL In the period from lOSD through lOfti, I was financed 
primarily with loans which were due and payable at the end of each crop 
year. When tliew could not hi' repaid . because of the lag between the develop-' 
uient of the lands and their income-producing period, the debts were In default. 

The lender, in spite of the years of mutually beneflelal dealing and In spite 
of lender's knowledge of the retfsoiis for the uni>ald loans, commenced foreclo- 
KUre procmlingfi. These activities finally led to the loss of a ranching opera- 
tion that.had l>een valued in excess of twelve million. 

I believe ^another substantial factor leading to this lo«Js was the manner in 
wlilcii my cn»pH were marketed. During the time of my financial dlflteulties, 
^the ba.nk couiiK'lled me to turn my ranching ojierations over to outside man- 
agement. A part of this outside management team was one of the largest mar- 
keters af fresh pr<Mluce and particularly table grai)es in the TTnlted States. 
Also they paid wages two tlmef* more than I paid my farm managers and this 
was only for a small part thae work. 

Marketing has always l)een a source of trouble to the farmer. The tradi- 
tional methmls at marketing have lK»en to turn the crop over to the marketer 
who is paid a commission to find a buyer. The farmer has each year borne the 
risks of weath(»r, insects, production problems^ and the many factors that In- 
fluence his crop. The farmer invests his capital and his time in these annual 
risks. If he is smccHsful in producing a good eropr he then faces the sometimes 
more hazardous risk of the matlcet, 

Tbe marketer receiver a commission of 0 to 10 per cent of the gale price 
with practically none of the risks faced by the farmer. If the farmer was aS' 
sured that the mark(»ter was dedicated solely to promoting his own interest 
and obtaining the highest return, the payment of such a commission would be 
acceptabhv 

I have found that the marketer who was selling my crops and who was 
being paid by me was constantly in a iM)SItion of conflicting interests. 

The marketer may have negotiatetl a sale of my produce at a firm price. 
When the prmluce arrived, the buyer may have an opiKirt unity to buy on the 
<oi>e\i nmrket at a lower price. When factKl with* the auestion of getting the 
contract price for my fruit and thereby disking the discontent of the buyer, J 
have found that tla* marketer ih each instance rcleasetl tli^ buyer from the 
contract and sold my fruit at a loW(*r price. This was done imder the gidse of 
preserving the future good will of th(^ iWer and thereby ensuring a market. 
This public relations 'gesture benefits the. commission merchant but is pur- 
chased with the grower's money, I have never seen the marketer Insist that 
the grower get mon^ for his fruit in such a contract \yhcn the price has risen 
betVveen the time of shipping and the arrival at the market. 

Th(» grower is ifarticuhirly vulnerable to the losses that can be imposed uiKm 
him by such marketing practices. The fruit is a iierlshable commodity. It is 
HlilpjM'd from the West (*oast for arrlvjal In the eastern market five to seven 
days later, T'ptm arrival, tla^ commodity has a 1 United useful fresh life. If the 
buyer nhould refuse' to honor his contract, the grower is in an impossible posl» 
f\ifni in attempting to find another buyer. This vulnerability has been exploited 



marketers and commission merchants for years. 

The grower who has s(dd his fruit with a firm price has the legal and moral 
right to expert his agent to protect his iirice. If that agent abandtms him in 
favor of th(» buyer, the grower can <mly seek redress from the agent. He is 
then fac(»d with an almost united front of merchants who insist this practice 
It* a fact of life in the marketplace and that custom and practice condone this 
sell-out, * , 

The niark(»ter will often ship i^erlshable commodities to a buyer under terms 
called "price arrival". This puts the grower completely at the mercy of the 
buy(»r und tla* huyiT can virtually name' his own price. There are a number of 
marketing devh es when* the price is left In the hands of the buyer. 

Th(» honest marketer and the growth who fight tlris system are its first vlc- 
thns. The marketer who Insists on pr©tectlng his growers' legal rights is rap* 
idly frozen out of the nmrket which Ls devoted to protecting the merchant and 
the buyer. 

This marketing system oiM^rates at the expense of the farmer but the con- 
sumer is not the beneficiary of the depressed price. These benefits are retaine<l 
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by the persons who participate in the marketing process. • Their risk and 
. Investment are the least and their return Is the highest. 

In my own case, the bank put me In the hands of a marketer, Heggbia'de- 
Marguleas, where sueli inarketlng'praetloes were pursued negguiaut 

My losses, were such that I was ultimately forced into bankruptcy. The, 
farming proiwrtles, which were acquired through a lifetime of effort, were a c- 
quired by the bank. 

The bank, after a year or so of operation, sold these ranch properties to the 
same marketing agents whose marketing practices had been as damaging. The 
sale took place under terms that were extremely favorable to the purchaser. 

.iweuty-three hundred acres of land were under recordable contracts with 
the Bureau of Reclamation. This Is land tharwaat receiving water from ttHk- 
•eral irrigation projects and subject to the IGO acre limitation lawg. The bank 
sold this land to approximately twenty men, women and children, who were 
members of the Marguleas family and executives of the Heggblade-Marguleas 
1 ompany. I am sure that some of these eight or nine-year old farmers have 
never seen the land they are now supposed to own. 

This seems to me a twisting of the laws which were designed to promote 
family farms. > * 

J>^*'<»re the Hcggblade-Marguleas family and friends purchased these 
--,tiOO acres of land, Heggblade-Marguleas was acquired by Tenneco Company. 
Icnneco had acquired the Kem County I.and Compnay several years Iwfore. 
Kern ( ounty liUnd Company purchased the remainder of my ranch from the 
Hank of America. This put more than 4,00() acres of prime table grapes in the 
liands of one of the largest private Tandowners in Oallfomla. These same land- 
owners are now one of the largest marketers of agricultural produce in the 
country. 

The farmers of this valhw who must compete against such a combination 
will be helpless. T(»nnec(» is in a position to market its own crops through its 
own marketing ann. They are in a position to undercut all comiwtlhg growers 
by Ui(» marketer's commission. Heggblade-Marguleas, while it -attempts to mar- 
ket crops for lndei>endent farmers,- will be marketing its own crops in direct 
comiH»tltlon with them. The practices of marketers which I have already men- 
tioned will be much more destructive. 

The larg(» corporate* farmer can sustain temporary cBfip and marfcotlng de- 
pressions while its other ojK'rations produce the nece^ry profit. The large 
conglomerate corporation has access to easier credit and financing because It 
presents the bank with an'opiM>rtunlty to do business with a single large and 
diverse entity, where risks are lower and returns higher. 

There may be tejk of the added efficiency that such a concentration of 
wealth and ei^rience can produce. They may contend that this will enable 
the consumer fo buy products at a lower price. If such a benefit accrues, it 
will l»e a temporary one, when these corporations have killed off the c<»mpetlng 
marketers and growers, tlie ileslre for added profit will drive the price up. 
There will he no fret* umrket or i^»mi>etltlve forces to control this price setting. 
j|f have siM^nt my life in this valley. I have dedicated myself to its develop^ 
nrent. Like all real fajrmers, I lore the soil and the privilege of making it pro^ 
duce. \ 

I think that this very imimttant part of agriculture in this cJSmtry will be 
g(me forever If the aetlvltlcs of the giant farming corporation are not con- 
trolled. 

I have chosen not to be too specific because I am engaged in litigation 
which challenges some of the practices hy banks -and giant corporations. I dc 
not feel it, is proper to talk In detail Ijecause of that. 

I sincerely hoi>e tliat the agriculture that has been the foundation of Cali- 
fornia and this valley's proHi>erIty can be preserved through the concern and 
interest of the* state and federal government. 

Senator Stevenson. Mr. Bianco, would you care to add anytlring? 
STATEMEHT OF AHTHONY A. BXANCO, JR., PARMER, CALIFORHIA 

Mr. liiANco. I just want to give my opinion of what is wronri| 
with syndication of farmland in California. The owners that they 
sell these, limited partnei'ships to have no interest in farming what- 
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soever. All fhey are concerned about is tax writeoff, and by spread- 
ing the? cost of developing among many investors in hi^h tax brack- 
ets with tax dollars, eventually we' are going to be in a surplus 
position again in our vineyards, therefore it, is going to just force 
thesniallfamily and smallfamer out of business. ^ 
J^onatpr Steven80N<i I think it is primarily tax loss farming that 
is involved. 

Do you have any opinions on j:he activities of landgrant colleges? 
Do they tend to benefit the corporate farmers at the expense of the 
family farmers? Are there other factors at work besides tax loss 
farming? 

Mr. BiAxco, I tljink that is all they are interested m is just where 
they can hide their tax dollars. They don't even know where the 
land is, where it is situated, they haven't even seen it, yet they have 
put thousands and thousands of dollars per acre into it ancl^they 
uiflate the property so much that a legitimate farmer just cfin't^com-' 
pete against that. If we want to buy another 40 acres, the price is 
prohibitive lK?cause It is in syndication. 

Senator Stevevson. One of the reasons they go into farming is 
also to acquire land for speculative puri)08es ? 

Mr. Bianco. Yes; it is. 

Senator Stevensox. And eventually to sell it at a profit, perhaps 
not for farming purposes but residential or .recreational or other 
purposes, is thlit so? 

Mr. Bianco. Whatever it would be. 

Senator Stevenson. Do you have any opinions about the care of 
the land by tlie syndicate fanners, the lirge corporate farmers as 
opposed to the family farmers? As their ownership of land is partly 
for sixiculative purposes, do they take the same care of it that the 
^family owner does? 

Mr. Bianco. They have lot« of dollars to spend so they can give it 
care, but they can spend all kinds of money and their buying power 
would be greater than a small farmer* I mean if you went to buy 
boxes or paix^r or any kind of material, if you will buy them in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars claa*? naturally you are going to be 
able to take advantage of all the discounts and the price brcaB^ that 
they get, where a little marfcan^t, he just can't compete with that. 

( Information supplied by Mr. Bianco follows :) 

jAPrrARY 4, 111715. 

To : Mr. WlUiam P. Irwin. . 
Froui : Anthony A. Bianco, Jr. 

Subject : Symlieation of Farm liUrids by Conglomerates. 

L Anthony A. Bianco. Jr., the undorHigned, have iwrsonal knowicdgo of a 
group of companies which may bo considered a conglonierate. 

TliiH group Ims l^een acqiiirhig farm lauds from email- to medinm-Bized farm- 
crH throiighont the Han Joaquin Valley. Tlie acquiBitions are mainly nmde by 
some tyi>e of HtiK'k exchange. The acqutring company at timen lian not had the 
requirnl stock lH»rmitH from the California <*on>oration (.'onmiiBHioner, 

On many m'caHioiis, Junt prior to the aeuuiMtlon, a new company in foruie<l 
and Htock of that company is then issutHl in exchange for the farm^landn or 
the Htock of companicH controlling the^farm lands* After acauiring the landH, 
the controlling iiitercBt of the conglouierat(< nyndicatCH the proiK*rtie8 and mAl 
Ihnitetl partnership interestH to the public at large at inflated priccB. 

Prior to the nctual syndication, the land in filtered through ft number of the 
entiticH of the conglomerate through sales from one entity to another at very 
low prices. With so many companies involved and so many transactions, it is 
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often diflleult. If not iinpossiblo, for the original owner to trace and recover 
any logs ho ha« 8Uffore(l. 

I have in my Dossession eonsiderable documentation to support the state- 
ments made herein, ami I am willing to present said documentation to any 
governmental agency Investigating the type of transactions mentioned. 

Senator SpvENsoN. I virould like to ask all the farmers here one 
question which I have boon asking? throughout these hearings. Tlie 
advenf of the corporate combines in farming is justified typically in 
terms of economic efficiencies. It is said they can produce grapes, or 
whatever the prmUict is, at a lower cost than can the individual 
family farmer. Now, if indeed this is a free enterprise system, those 
who produce most efficiently are those who survive and make money. 
In your cases you have Iwm having difficulty. It is partly because 
you canifot produce as family farmers as efficiently, and at as low a 
cost, &s the large conglomerate farmer; or, can you produce more 
efficiently at a lower cost, a better quality of product f Wliat is the 
answer? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN aABABEDIAN, OP PETERS A aARABEDIAN, 

FRESNO, CALIF, 

Mr. GrARABEDiAN. I wolild like to answer that, Senator, if I may. 

We are losing our train of thought oii Mr. Divizich's proWem of 
marketing, this is the area that I think should bo explored. The 
family farmer or the corporate famer can compete, the family 
farmer can compete withr a cori)orat« farmer that is expending its 
own money. ' 

Senator Stevenson. He can produce and grow. 

Mr. (TARAnEDiAN. He can produce. ^ * 

Senator Stevenson. He can grow cheaply, lie can produce from 
his own land, but at that point you are saying something else hap- 
pens, t 

Mr. (takabedian. ThatWight. 

Senator Stevenson. Wliat happens at that point? 

Mr. (Jarabeoian, This, Senator, will have a direct bearing, I think 
that Congressman Sisk's marketing bill- takes care of the producer 
who sells to a processor, or who deals with a processor in his own 
area. However, California farming is involved a great deal in the 
production of perishable fruits and vegetabh^s that are shipped out 
of the State, some in the State also, that you have no opportunity to 
negotiate with the processor. It isn't going to a processor, it is going 
directly to the perishable fruit and vegetable markets throughout 
. the TTnited States, and much of it in export. I don't know if his bill 
would consider negotiations along these lines. 

Now we have the FTO, the Federal Trade Commission that possi- 
bly should reopen the search law and that is for examining the prac- 
tices of general commodity sales agents. Some gr/wers are captives 
and they are unable to speak^ out in regard to the unsupported 
advances that are given out to buyers in the east of large cljiains and 
jobbers, consignment houses, in order to gain their business. Yes, 
tlM »re are laws that if a complaint is mada against a large agent such 
, as Ileggblade-Margiileas, tlien the FTC has the right to go in and 

ERIC ' ,38 
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examine the books and see if anything was done illegally, or o'ff- 
color let US say. However^ l)ef ore a complaint is made no one has the 
right, then the FTC doesn't have the right to go in and examine 
practices thSt Mr. Irwin referred to as to giving a buyer the advan- 
tage of a lower market and if there was a higher market the grower 
does not participate in that. 

Now, selling agents have been .known to make a practice of 
involving a buyer in a financially dissatisfactory arrangement in a 

^ \ certain commodity. For example, a clmin buyer is given the opportu- 
nity to purchase from a large agent asparagus. Now, the f.o.b. price 
may be higher than the delivered [unce after the carload arrives 
back East and the purchaser is unhappy. In order that the larger 

« broker or agent at this end does not' lose this; customer, and he has 

no way of reducing the invoice price, he tells them that it*is possible 
that now we are going to start out on strawberries next week and wo 
will give you an attractive price on the 8trawl)erries for the coming 
n^nth. Now the grower of strawl)errics is penalized, he may h& 200 
miles away from tht> asparagus grower or in the next State. These 
are tlie tlihigs that we cannot cope with. 

I am not particularly against corporate farming. You had teeti- 
mony of a gentleman yesterday, I read this in the newspaper, this • 
was yesterday in San Francisco, ''I <»annot hire anyone to jK^rform. 
with the level of comp(»tence an<l efficiency that I can perform." Now 
this is a fanner, a grower, a small pM'ower* A corporate farm which 
takes the place of, let us say, 10 or 15 of these small farmers, yes, he 
may be able to purchase materials a little cheaper but he hasn't the 
supervision of th(» 10 or 20 famiers who are out there on that por- 
tion of land that they can supervise and get the greatest production 
from. 

Syndicate<l farmin/Q:, now that is a different story. That is not 
intended for the participants to, let us say, benefit fmn the income 
of those farms. Tlie management or the promoters of this syndicate ^ 
farming are only interested in, let us say, the profit made from their 
investors. 

Now, if you wish, I would like to read a page of this letter, Sena- 
« > tor, with your permission. 

Senator Stkvknkon. Very well. 

Mr. frAUABKoiAN. It would be more explanatory, T Mieve. 

It is an absolute crime and a prewritten disaster 
* . Senator SrEVKNsoN, Would you identify tlie letter for the record 

that you ar(» reading from. - 

Mr. (tARABKDiAN. Tliis is a letter that I have given a copy of to 
this Committee. 

Senator Stevensoj?. This is a letter to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? , - 
Mr. (tarabedian. No, it is not. It is a letter to this Committee. 
Senator Sxi-iVEN'sr^v, On Peters & (iaral)edian stationery. 
Mr. (taiiabedian. That's right. 

Senator Stovenscin. I liavef it now. We will ins(»rt it in the record. 
(Th(» information refcrre<l to folUnvs :) 
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PETERS & GAl^BEDIAN 

CKOWERS SHimPtS - DlSTRIfiUTCWS 
POST OPPlCe SOX 7M PKKSNO, CAUFOmilAf}7l2 



R#: SyndlCA.ed Farminc 



It is an tbsolute crlr^'^iuvi a prevrritten uigaster >;!ilch ^rtll cr«&t© 
financial disasUjr to ' olh tho39 who^«? sole of survival and those / 

i«ho arc in other In.Vistrj or profess lora; ara pernitta i to invejt "Tax 
Dollars" into syndicates sioMy flo call^sa F«r;i ^*^»^.0'^^t scheres. 

The only bri -hi i3 for Ihos^ In/olvui other ! Hiat ^ries a;tl prof- 
essior*s, for " lUo,^'' have oth^r rjnmn of fen^ra^it«,^ irro 0 even o^'i^r th'^ir 
fan d^olij has ret rritU Jl-^-niorj '■^Uln the .IniividJal or corr^oi-'iti'^n 
Tihose'salc r.ur[,'03^-? i3 a^r^-'fU've rHl liave no [l^co ©Ise to ro In ordf^r 
to sustain ilf^, Tho cr/l rf s dt can ora^' near, that our entire a TvC :!* ira] • 
output be ^';r-^:^ar 'I'^.r^d an 'f^jrv'tn l*avc tht ficlc^ ar^l bea* to to'm for 
their. livclihooi, w'.dlc th^ rTofen*! tonal in^i/or Ir lu^itrl?*! inv^^^a&r ^-ocs 
bacl: to his .anil a out hi^^ brnic ^^lus': .j^.'ji. Althoar^i it ar^f^:ajra ^'^ni 
on the surface th'-tt.;ie a*c i3lVa;v f^^o.it do'ltirs,. on the eontrarj^, vf^ arc 
talkir- a*iOUt this rations fooJ an<;f fi'"«r t'lV^^l/* ^ 

The atta'^hel Ai has anr^nrei In the T.*03 %\n^'elt3 Tine "and pleas** r^as t^.** 
sales -itch as rc' arda""^-^ m-^nuil -tj^^U flo^;** ai^'^l or 'io:*t inpor-^^-r "GO;.! 
wite-iff on 1971, inv;i3t^a aollar^.*' Also atticucd is conpletc ^rrc5{)ectu*i. 

True, thrre are anca;.i:',ti'»s In our tax■s^ruci..:r^? a.'-id i" ar. not lor.o^'f'.l -eaM^ 
enou^'h to be aal^ to strai^-hlen tl 05»^ c^t, t 'it a- r5c Jlyu-e a^e^^^ to le 
tha vo;vaeish itcn of the tl'^s - xn ar^^?i of vitai. i^porlitrii:e' to U-.e nation. 

tlnscrupulous pror.oters iiave for jem-r^ttlons loitf»d the famer on one 
basis or another, but i.erer have thv tak^r f^f \ln': $M%y frm the famer 
or fan: fa^\ili«!s. ^'ov, tne new vo:"'--ie *s%^*'3 to ^e axMoltinf - f^^r f^rnin: - 
ani rer-ovir.^ the fun^ti^n en*.lrely 'ror trji; f^rver or farn fanily. 

How can or has tl-e Fair "^cadt fo^riB^lon iol^^^a'M tho threat of imn^tV.T.ir 
cortpet'tlon ly ^.r-estors -na wo'jld acmlV.- pr*«n-r i»ot t/^ niJca a {To^Ui, ■ '4> 
Insteai only v^in tx>f;'!?r ervilty in an lnH'i?,> rv-, f«3 vital as too'i. and f i-.'^r 
for the world? 

1 uo'Ad litrC' to nee the as -^11 as tr/ oVd*?r -ov':mu.^^?aI ^^^iles 

tut:. '^O'jld be brou-ht in; r':n a -^j'! study of n.>t or^y the s^i^^dicate 
pronot^rs, ^ut a'^.sd of the investors - no*. *i>'ir rro'^'^.^ln a^M mt^rx'nns, 
b;t tiTir r*?S -f1'^r» and act .al prH'^tl^es. T'vt f /^r ll^s Itn ir..!ivi''*"al.i 
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Page 2 - Syndicated Farrujig. 



uho are seeking tax dodges and not uith the large corpordttions ^*iose 
business is actually, making a profit for stockiiolders , I firmly be*-, 
lieve that the large industrial firms are people in business trying to 
make profit throuf^h the free enterprise systsn, wliich is understandable* 
But when groups of many individuals are brou:f-ht into a field and pro- . 
Bpted or exploited by syndicate operatops and promoters who are trying 
tQ^inake a profit out of their/investors without necessarily having any 
regard whether one can be made fToni the land. It must not be tolerated. 
The indiViducl investor in these syndicates is only attracted by the 
tax write-off aspect and essential3.y an equity acquisition with tax 
dollars* % . 

>/hen these large syndicated farms come into productio^Pthe produced 
commodity xriLLL be turned over for distribution to sodJP^oker/^iandler 
or I'Iarketing3i^p who may or may not, be controlled by- the "protiotor". 
Again, there wiS.' be no real consideration to costs of production, .but 
instead only to^esrnable coinnissions. The end result, as indicated 
by some past Ijerforriances, has been price cutting-and demoralizins of 
price structures tjliich acT^ersly affect the individual farmer lilce iiy- 
self . V ^ . 



am certain that the record inXL bear out rr^r contentions, Partidilarly 
in ihe production and marketing of table fruits and grapes which are , 
extremely sensative to 1, over production, variety, ti^^inp; and kind^- 
2, inexperience in production; 3j capability of recognizing the very 
delicate preparation process for market and markating systems Those 
■who h^e been successful have done 90 by and thru extremely diligent 
effort in' each phase. It has not bccured thru ir^reltick, as some wold 
like to malce the public believe. This particular* field of endeavor 
requires more than just bigness and/or dollars. It reqiiites Very 
delicate care which, on an absentee basis has never proven successful 
and usually disasterous to not only the absentee OTmer, but also to the 
local faming community, mich in this case Covers all of California. 

Perhaps Tax Laws should be changed. 
Perhaps the S.E.C. Should taka closer* look. 

Perhaps thse professional people should be given more tax breaks 'tiith- 
in their own, industry rather than be forced to seek out field^g^i^ich 
■Hill be devastate(^ by this type of investing. ' 

I do not knoir^e answers. All .1 do know is that the continued | 
alloTjance of these practices x^ill divest this nation of its agri- 
cultural supply and cause financial disaster to existing fannerw 
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Oakwopd Associates announces 
Ranchb de las Uvas/a limited 
partnership formed to Invest in 
\^ California wine properties, 

^-2^ ' • ; . 

9% Annual Cash Flow 
88% Write-off on 1971 Invested Dolfare. 

(See opinion of Ux counsel, 
Freshman, Marintz, Comsky& Deutsch, 
in offerinj drcuIarV 
MINIMUM INVESTA^ENT: $3,600 

ONE HOUR INVESTMENT MEETINGS 



Tuesday- December 31 
Ccntuiy City, Century Pfaza Hotel 
Regents Oininf Room^:00 p,tn. 



Tuesday- December 28 ' 
Century Gty, Century Plaza 
Refenis Dining Room-8:0Q p.m. 



Thursday*«Decerriber 30 
Century City, Century Plaza Hotel 
Regents Dining Room*-S'.00 p.m. 



For cewnptett infointaSoni tetephone today. 
OAICVVOOD ASSOCTATB 

tol Angeles (213)121-0469 



« Mt'ciuttto to k(iy» Such in «lf*r Hi mW* •nV thrtbth 
the Offertnt Gfcutif ind onTy to Mm C*tif«fR< 
miitnit mtti cttxiin (ttraxitt crttcrii. 
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Mr. Garabedian. When these large syndicated farms' come into pro- 
duction, the produced commodity will be turned over for distribution 
to some broker Aandler or marketing group who may or may not be 
controlled by the "promoter." Again, there will be no real considera- 
tion to costs of p'roduGtion, but instead only to eamable commissions. 
The end result, as indicated by some past performances, has been price 
cutting and demoralizing of price structures which adversely aflfect 
the individual farmer like myself. 

I am certain that the record will bear out my contentions, particu- 
larly in the production and marketing of table fruits and grapes 
which are extremely sensitive to: (1) Overproduction, variety, 
timing, and kind; (2) inexperience in production; (3) capability ofc 
recognizing the very delicate preparation process for market and 
marketing systems. Those who nave been successful have done so by 
and through extremely diligent effort in each phase. It has not 
occurred through mere luck, as some would like to make the public 
believe. This particular field of endeavor requires more than just 
bigness and/or dollars. It requires very delicate care which, on an 
absentee basis, has never proven successful and usually disasterous to 
not only the absentee owner but also to the local community, which 
in this case covers all of California. - ^ 

And perhaps the law should be changed, but my thinking in this 
case. Senator, is that we are not fearful of — let me change this. I 
think we in California should lay out the red carpet for corporate 
peoj)le or any kind of people to bring money here. We have 4 to 5 
million acres in the San Joacjuin Valley, in the Imperial Valley, in 
the Chowchilla Valley that is desert, and if a corj)orate farming 
enterprise, who are spending their own money and it is not a tax 
dodge, can be invited to come here and develop these lands, these 
deserts, with water systems, reservoirs, equipment, arid machinery, I 
think the food and fiber supply of this country will never go to 
pieces. 

Senator Stevenson* You aren't concerned about the production of 
more surplus farm products and the present effect on prices? 

Mr. Garabedian. If you are. Senator, thinking of the subsidized 
crops, I don't think a corporate venture^ould be started in a subsi- 
dized crop. 

Senator Stevenson. No, I wasn't thinking of subsidized crops. I 
am thinking, for example, of grapes, the price now and the price 5 
years from now. 

Mr. 'trAR.vBEDtAN. Well, the price now on wine grapes is attractive, 
let us say. Table grapes, the cost of table ^apes and other vegeta- 
bles is becoming higher daily. We are paying 49 cents for lettuce, 
when 10 years ago we could buy a whole crate, 24 heads for that, the 
farmer didn't get 49 cents. 

But the driving 6f agriculture out of the United States is a real- 
ity that I believe the Congress should look into. 

Senator Stevenson, If you are sajring what I think you are, 
which is you aren't concerned about the possibility of surplus grape 
roduction in the next 5 years, you are the fir^t witness that I have 
eard say that. 

Mr. Garabedian, Well, I don't know what you mean by surplus. 
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Senator l^hsvuNSON. Well, production which exceeds demand. 

Mr. Garabepun. You have picked on a commodity that has been 
promoted in my estimation, very greatly- The wine grape industry 
has been promoted whereby syndicated farming is plantmg 2,000 or 
3,000 acres apiece and have sold the idea to doctors and lawyers and 
professional people. That the population of tlie United States is 
going more to wine consumption, the world population, they are 
lookmg to drink more wine, and that may be overdone yes, that 
commodity. ^ 

Senator Stevenson. Senator Taft. 

Senator Tait. Thank you very much. 

For many of the witnesses, I wonder if they have any feeling 
about the proposal that Congressman Sisk was mentioning of pro- « 
viding that bargaining .would be between growers and purchasing 
groups and under relatively strict control similar to the Nationsu 
Labor Relations Act requirmg free bargaining between the parties, 
but at- the same time usually cutting off anyone else who wishes to 
come in and sell to the purchasing groups. 

Are you familiar with that provision of the law? It hasn't been 
made into law yet as it is only a proposal. 

Mr. Garabediak. Somewhat. Although I did raise the question 
about the bargaining aspect of this law. It would leave out the per- 
ishable merchandise that does not require processing. In other 
words, like the Senator says, there is one processor, in his State. In 
our case there are no processors. WBclyou are going to bargain with. 
I don't know. Senator, but I will say thf t— — 

Senator Taft. Presumably with grocery chains, if they are buying 
direct. Do they buy direct ? 

Mr. Gababedian. Yes, they do, they buy direct. Many of our pack- 
ers who pack for the grower, the grower delivers his fruit to a pack- 
ing concern who packs and puts them in package and then his sales 
office sells them to a chain. ^ 

Senator Taft. On your behalf ? 

Mr. Garabedian. On the grower's behalf i that's right. ? 

Now, if a corporate farm delivers to this^^arst delivery, the packer, 
it doesn't make any difference how bi||^HS^orporate farm is or how * 
small the individual is, because it^ sold through a commercial 
packing concern, let us say. Bigness, to me, doesn't make any differ- 
ence in that unless in the case of Tenneco, which has its own selling ^ 
organization that sells its own produced product, it sells for a 
grower that delivers his merchandise naked to his place of business 
and he packs it and sells it. Then he sells for a grower that does his 
own packing miles and miles away, in different States. There are 
others much larger than Tenneco's marketing division, Heggblade- 
Marguleas is also in that perishable line. 

You -mentioned, Senator, the State of Maine. Correct me if I am 
wrong, but you had 12 large corporate firms; 

Senator Stevenson. This is not all agriculture. One of the facts 
that we have discovered, and I think I made clear earlier, is that no 
one in America really knows who owns the land. We do an amazing 
•job of inventorying all^kinds of assets and maintaining statistics on 
% various aspects of the economy but not on this basic asset, land. Ac- 
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cording to one study, 52 percent of all the land in the State of 
Maine is now owned by twelvfiJ corporations. Many of them, perhaps 
most of them, are in it for recreation, or in it for tiraber or mineral 
resources as well as for agriculture. 

Mr. Garabediax. Well, may I say that I happen to be a stock- 
holder in one of those corporations that would be very happy to get 
rid of this million acres of timberland that is practically— they 
would like to sell for $50 an acre. That doesn't have any bearing or 
influence on the largeness of corporate farming in California. Some 
of us may think tWat 52 percent of the state's land belongs to a 
farming organization. I wanted to clear that up. 

Senator Stevenson. Not al1j|f arming, no, not by any means. 

Mr. Garabedi^vse. .Very littp of it. ^ 

Senator STEVExsc^/lt may bo recreation. But it doesn't matter 
what it is. The point lis that; corporations are moving in, they are 
taking over, they are f drc^ the land values in most parts of the 
country, making it veiy (difficult for the Pet«r Diviziches of today to 
go into farming, to buy place maybe if only for recreation in the 
country. The prices are too high for one thing, but let's not digress. 
I think we have cleared up the record if there were any misunder- 
standings. 

Senator StevenSon. Senator Taft, do you have any additional 
questions. 

Senator Taft, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr, Irwin, I 
* would like to have some comments from you on the area of the an- 
titrust laws. First of all, are there any California antitrust laws and 
procedures that are involved here? * 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 

Senator Taft. Are you proceeding under those as well as Federal? 

Mr. Irwin, No; we have filed under the. Federal antitrust laws, 
sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act, sections 3 and T of the Clayton 
Act, and we are going to amend the complaint to provide section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act for unfair practices. 

Senator Taft. What do the California antitrust laws state? 

Mr. Irwin. Generally the same that the federal laws say, they 
generally follow the FecLeral format. 

Senator Taft. Have there been any cases of this sort brought 
under the California antitrust laws? 

Mr. Irwin. Some, but none to my knowledge in the farming area, 
which is our target in this particular antitrust litigation. 

Senator Taft. Wliy do you think that is true? 

Mr. Irwin. Why do I think what is true ? 

Senator Taft. That there have been none filed under California 
. law. 

Mr. Irwin. I don't know; I don't know. I don't think anyone as 
far as I know and I can see has been willing to take it on. There is 
tremendous expense, you might appreciate. We have a two-man law 
firm and to take on an antitrust matter, well, for example, the Divi- 
zich damage case in Fresno County took us approximately 11 
months to prepare and the antitrust case^ is going to take longer. 
You have an expensive discovery proceeding, a lot of travel time, 
while the lawyers are working on the case they are not bringing in 
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any money from other areas, and that's got to be one of the'reasons 
why firms, small firms, in the San Joaquin Valley have been reluc- 
tant to take on major antitrust litigation, ' 

Senator Taft. Have there been any ^verimient initiated cases of 
this sort? . 

]Vlr. Irwint. Yes. The Federal Trade Commission came to see me 
during the course of this case and they told me that they were 
instrumental in the lettuce cases in Salinas' which are now being 
conducted in the Federal courts. Bud Antle and some of those com- 
panies that control the lettuce production in the Salinas area are ^ 
m litigation, PureX, Bud Antle, United Fruit. But I think Senator, 
to answer your question, this is little impact in the antitrust field, 
farming, and the* attack on conglomerates. 

Senator Taft. Do you have any particular suggestions as to ways 
in wliich the antitrust laws might be improved so as to affect compe- 
tition or protect competition, unfair competition and unfair prac- 
tices in agriculture? 

Mr- Irwin. I think the antitrust laws are good laws. I think the 
basic framework of the Sherman Act is to provide us with a ^iety 
of free competitors. I do not feel that bigness is bad in itself, but 
that when that size is us(»d to create an unfair competitive advan- 
tage that you destroy a free and open conii)etitive markejj^ and tliat's f 
thet target of tlie Slierman Act. The ( -layton Act gets more spe- 
cific and deals witli price discrimination and the Federal Trade 
• Commission broadens it and. gives us a base io present a case on un- 
fair practices. And I think the Slierman and the Clayton and the 
Federal Trade Commission Acts are constructive and I am hopeful 
that I am going to be able to use them in the coming litigation to ^ 
my advantage. What I have leanied from the litigation that I have ' 
l)een involved in is that we are reality not promoting the freedom of 
sellers, what we are really promoting is cartels or protection for 
buyers at the sellers' expense, and I feel that that has got to be 
upset. 

Senator Taft. Have you examined the possibility of .using the 
Robinson Patman Act in this connection? 

Mr. Irwin. Tliere is a possibility of that, that is correct. * ♦ 

^ Senator Taft. That is the section of the Federal TrP.de Commis- 
sion Act that is involved. . . ^ 

Mr. Irwin. Right. 

Senator Taft. In the specific case that you referred to, the experi- ^ 
ence that led to this bankruptey,,was there & trustee in bankruptcy 
appointed ? There must have been under the chapter 11 proceeding. 

Mr. Irwin. Right; yes, there was a receiver appointed, and they 
also had what they call a creditors' committee. A Mr, Bajidel in 
DeLano represented Mr. Divizich's interest in this creditors' commit- 
tee, Mr. (^arastan represented the creditors' interest, and the Bank 
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of America represented their own interests, an^they actually rtm 
the Divizich proi)erty during the 1967 bankruptey^ear. 
Senator Tatt. The trustee did ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, the committee. The ttustee's (jpmmittee actually 
managed the property. ♦ 

Senator Taft. Tliis was subject to court supervision? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, it was. 'And during t\e course of that operation, 
as I say, Ileggblade-MarguU^as was marketing fruit in.l966 and they 
pontimied to market in 1967 but the creditors' committee discharged 
them hi the early part of 1967 and replaced them with another mar- 
keting agent because of the committee's dissatisfaction. Another loss 
was suffered in the year 1967, so you can see that Mr. Divizich was 
really being put in a place beyond which he could not conceivably 
recover. 

Senator Taft. Is it correct that your claims extend to the period 
prior to filing of bankruptcy ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. Our lawsuit was based upon the fact that the 
bank proceeded on its risk when it took the management of this 
property in lieu of foreclosure. You know, they could' have fore- 
closed on that property^ within a 90-day i)eriod and sold it withm 
the following 30-day period. They chose not to do that. 

Senator Tact. Or chapter 11 could have been filed at that time? 
^ Mr. Irwxn. Tliat is true, a chajJter 11 could have been filed at that 
time. liut, you see, Mr. Divizich is saying, o.k., fellows, if you think 
you can do l)etter than I can, I admit I have some problems here 
and I will trust that you will manage this and pull me out of it. 
That was the philosophy of what was presented to luni. 
Senator Taft. The sale ultimately took place- 
Mr. Irwin. 1968. 

. Senator Taft. The sale of the property in 1968 was at a time 
when the bankruptcy was still pending? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, Mr. Diviiich was still in bankruptcy. The court 
permitted the Bank of America to jforeclosc because the court took 
testimony to the effect that the amount owing against it had risen 
from iS> to in excess of 0 million and they felt there was no equity 
to protect at that point, so they permitted the bank to foreclose and 
the bank foreclost^d by bidding in the property at $5,800,000. 

Senator Taw. ThatVleeision was subject to court approval? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, it was. liut Mr. Divizich was ordered to proceed 
with a lawsuit against the Bank of America and Ileggblade-Marguleas 
becaUwSt* they are saying, we are not saying you arc damaged l)ut We 
think mayl)e there is good cause to believe that you have a cause of 
action, and we are not going to take that away from you, and that 
was i)art of the final order in the chaptiir 11 proceeding. 

Senator Tai^'. Thank you veiy much. 
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Senator Stevensok. Mr. Irwin, when you talked principally about 
the ways in which bigness can be used to control production largelj^ 
through the acquisition and, I guess, monopolization of land and 
I)erhaps in violation of antitrust laws, I would like to followup on 
one i)oint that Senator Taft was getting at. Why hasn't the Depart- 
ment of Justice been more active if there is evidence at least of anti- 
trust violations, or has it? What has it been doing and the Federal 
Trade Commission? . 

Mr. Irwin. Well, it has. I had a lawyer in the^ustice Department 
call me and ask me what was going on and I told him that I 'had * 
filed a private antitrust suit in behalf of Mr. Divizich and he asked 
for me to mail it to him so he could review it. He said that ho was 
going to come out, he hadn't had the time but he was involved in ^ 
other litigation and he was looking forward to coming out and talk- 
ing to me about it. The Federal Trade Commission has sent aii econ- 
omist to see me and we have discussed the merits of the antitrust. I 
will tell you one of their main problems is this. They have to under- 
stand wluractually makes the market in the State of California. For 
i>xample, fresh fniits And vegetables, they didn't clearly understand 
that. The economist (»ame, he made a very comprehensive study of 
the State and he knows now the companies that actually what they 
<'all, "make the market." 

Senator Stevensok. IIow long ago was that? 

Mr. Irwin*. That was 1 day before the verdict came in. 

Senator Stevenson. When did the verdict come in ? 

Mi\ Irwin. December 17. 1 

So I feel that they are actively wprking on this, but in fairness to 
them it is rather (»omplox. I have been working since February and 
I am not sure that I understand it all, either, so it takes time. ^ 

Senator Tait. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Stovenson. Certainly. 

Senator Taft. Has there been any consideration with regard to 
the broker and pricing problem that was mentioned here and "the 
marlfeting 'problem ? 

Mr. Irwin. Right. I went into it and I presented to him people 
who are leaders and responsible in the field and he took, direct testi- ^ 
niony from them, and I feel that ho is now in a position to evaluat«i 
whether or not he wants to file or recommend filing of a complaint. 

Senator Tai^t. Has there been any jcohsideration of asKing for a 
trade practice conference imder the Federal Trade Commission Act? ^ 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 

Senator Tabt. In this regard? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. ^ 

Senator Tai-t. It woidd seem to me that this -might Jbe an area that 
would certainly bring out the facta or reveal what the diflPerences 
and problems are. I have a hard time understanding just what the 
market is here. It doesn't seem— — 
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Mr- Irvin. He did. too. And, you see, the intereeting tiling in thtt^ 
probably of the five/ and I don't want to discuss tod much of the 
detail o'f jthis, organJtutions that really do make the market in the 
State of CalKomia, tlierojs only one that owiurthe land and also sells 
the product and owns the containers and, ymi see, that is where the 
explosiveness lies. ^ / 

►Senator Stevknson. There is only one, ar^ you referring to 
Teimeco? 

Mr. Irwin* Yes. 

Senator Stevenson. Tliere are others, 

Mr. Ikwin. Mar^2:uleas is the marketer, is the only marketer, to my 
knowledge, that takes a i>08ition in the fruit as well as sells the fruit 
for other i)eople. . 

Senator Stevenhon. There are other vertically organized cori)ora- 
tions that get into the i)roduction, the procenging, the retailing, and 
even the serving of foo<i in rf^witurarits. We haven't begun to ^ 
the picture of Tenneco. I understand that they have the capability 
ofjmaking their own trartora, and they can provide their own gaso- 
line for them, -^y 

Mr. Irwin. I understand that. I #lso understand they have the 
worUFs largest shipbuilding company; 

^Senator Stevenhon. They even have their own label now under 
which they market much of thejr own i)roduce. 

Mr. Irwin. You see, I have my hands full with Peter DivizicVs 
problems, I cau't^take them all. 

Senator Stevenhon. In addition to Robinaon-Patman Act viola- 
tions, price discrimination, and the i)0Ssible Clayton and Sherman 
Antitrust Act violations are there State antitrust laws, and, if so, is 
any action being taken at that level ? 

Mr. Irvin. We intend to pursue State as well as Federal remediee, 
but right now we are in a position for Federal antitrust action. Smce 
I filed that complaint, ana it was durijng the course of the damage 
action that I learned thcprocesses that have hapiKjned here and it was 
at that time I elected to file the antitrust action, and since we rec^iv^d 
the favorable verdict, I know a lot. uiore than I did then, and I hiterid 
to go back in and what the law;|r'erH call clean up the complaint. 

Senator Stovenhon. You said yon intend to pursue the State 
action. 

Mr. Irwin. No ; the antitrust action. 

Senator Stevenson. Pursue the antitrust action ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yea; you see, you are i)ermitted to file the Federal 
antitnist action and include within it a State antitrust action into 
Federal court., ' . ^ , , 

Senator Stevenson. Have you received inquiries from Federal 
authorities ^ 
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Mr. Irwin. Yee. 

State mlthoriSI?^^^ received any such inquiries from 

Mr. Irwik. None. * 

*?f^^^^?^*^^'^f Has there been any int^^rest at all on the part 
of the btate authorities? * 

Mr. Irwin. None; nor have I solicited the interest. 

henator Stejt^nson. Why should you, as a citizen, have to solicit 
.their interest m the enforcement of the laws in the State of Oali^ 
forniarrimt IS their law, isn't it? , 

Mr. Irwiv. I^t me say this to you, that the Htate of (^ulifoniia 
was helpful to me m the Divizich litigation, thev did aptjear as 
witnesses on marketinfr practices. TJie farm advlWs office made 
available witnesses to me and the 8tate Market News Service 
Ag^^ncy^^nch was very helpful to me, made available witneases to 
me, and They were instrumental in the verdict. Jfow, whether or not 
the^v are going to become interested in the antitrust litigation, T 
don t know at this ix)int. / 

Senator Stcvexson. ('ould you tell uh a little almut that verdict? 
n luit was tlK^ nature of the cause of action ? 

Mr. IihviN. It was a damage action for monev bas<»d n\H)n the 
charge^ of improper management on the part of tlu^^Iiank of America 
and impropi^r marketing on the part, of Ileggblade-Margulcas. Teii^ 
neco was not a defendant in the damage action. 
. Senator Stkvknson. Heggblade-Marguleas is now part of T(»nneco. 
isnxit? ^ 

Mr. Irwin. It is Heggblade-Margidcas-Tenneco now. Thev were ac^ 
mnn'd after the facts that we sued on took place. There was a ver^ 
diet rendered for ^m,m) against the Iknk of America and Aiigelo 
Popagne, one of the agents chosen to manage the ranch, for im- 
proi)er management of the ranch property. 

Senator Stovknson. Negligence, only negligence ? 

Mr. Irwin. That is all. 

Senator Stkvknson. You didn't recover — 

Mr. Irwin. No, tliere were no punitive damages. 

The other- part of the verdict was for two hundred thousand and it 
was rend(wd against Ileggbhule^Marguleas and its particular agent, 
flohn Tliomas, for improf>er marketing. And that was the sum and 
sul>8tanc(^ of the verdict and we have to proceed from there with the 
Federal action. 

Senator Sttaenson. Senator Taft, do you have any more ques^' 
tions? 

Senator Tai^t. No, thank you. 

Senator SjrEVKNsoN. I want to thank all of/^ou gentlemen very 
much for joining us this morning and for inilKing an extremely iin- 
portant contribution to our hearing. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you. 

(Supplemental maferial from Mr. (Jarabedian follows :) 
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PETERS & GARABEDIAN 

GMUm - SHIffCHS - WSTtllUTOIW 
POST OFFICf tOX Til FMIMO, CAtlFOBMIA «7l2 

JarAiary 26, 1972 



The Honorable Adlal 5^, Vttveraan n 

rnitcd 'States Senator 

if'ritod "talcs Ccnatc 

Tomittce on vLabor an^ Public ifelfart 

Vachln-ton, n. 0* 20^10 ^ 

D'^rir • the recent hrjirinr: in Fresno, i« touclied on the sutijcct of 
impair rwrkctinr: prac.-tlccs \rtiicV^ create unf%'^ir eowpctition and cause 
rrsnonsiblc TTCvrrs-nLinpers to suffer financial' locnc*^. 

"ncloaini*, hercwrith, photo copies of contract • One headed "Market- 
Inj' anc! '>torc*/;e Contract," nlcase note uLth special int*;rc-t the 
portion umler^ Jn^d on pr*"c 3. The second headed **Harvcr?tinr, Haul- 
in Paeklr * ard ■ arketinn Contract", af:ain plea.se note 1^c section 
in l>racketfj on pare 3» ^cad the crtire aTccnent if you will, but 
tlio'^o -ini^crncored ccct'onr; deal with the explicit responsibility Uvt 
neller ha ; to prcxiacer w5 .rcli, a*^ the contract reads, ic none and onli' 
han an autliori e.Mon to keep his Inyer '•whole*' irrespective of all 
contions that ??rcva^,l, 

!!ind you, Ccnitor, thi?? in a le^^al contract and l:einf: such only in- 
diaatoa tlic need for clianre in the law,' whereby'' the producer can en- 
;5py the cr.pv3 protection of profits that thfs buyer has. Te 'ivo a rian a 
lioerne to nake ad;]nsti^nts without question or nubstant'atinn cvidc^ico 
support ijnri his position of an adjusted rTico, certolinly has no equity. 

It tjoiild neen correct t*^ nc and at a hare minlnun at Irxst, to ineltvde 
the word*n«^ in the luvlerscf^rnd nectdon; Cenr^anj'' nhall hav^ the rlt*ht 
to rnke adjustncrta wit^ buyers lecanne of p;iality anc^ rendition, 
nrov**'rr' ac_^ej^;ta^ .;lo^ e vidence >?f a Hntamj^e^lp y m\ iljr and eonditlon 
iKt^rTHo r^^es r^nonrMtaTTc'lW 

We^ r P^?Vfl¥yTTcuTufr^ ^^^ A ci> en ^•^•^'•y^^ ^ ^^IX^S}£^jl 

vn any "otHorTcinJ^oY^ atTTeTA a PXjlTer fihctlTWve toi 

allow'-nce the basis of the pale as f^ro«erl* ed rmder I 
l^iTsl^ould, at loar-t, leave the r^^^wer with a poniti'^n hy -.rhich he 
eo'ild ask a question nvd *X)3sib1jr start rTOceedin ^^ if in his opinion. 
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the seller v*3 nis-usin^ or abusing pri/rlleres as hl» arent. 

The way the enclosed contract reads is that over a ten year perJod 
the f-roHcrs han no recourse Whatsoever. The testimoror of Ilr. Jnf5n 
who brought suit received an award of $200,000.{)0 for^ijnproper 
ad iistnentigmd below market sales" for ?. J. Biviclch of Ducor 
afiaiiwt He^lade and Kirruleas CojJ5>any. 

T Sffcke with you about the dam/^e or disaster that Syndicated Farw- 
Inf: can cauae by reason of promqters seekinp to secure their earn- 
Inns, not fron the .land, but instead fi^om thei^ investors. Thene 
enclosed contracts furUior confirm vtf reasoning, an attitude that 
disr^siti on of the product produced is a secondary consideration 
to the nronoters at .a cost to the far^ily farmer, is or will cau^^e 
d*^vastabion. 




I wouldfbe Intere^d to hear your views and recommendation?, if 
you woidd be klfa enourh to keep ne infonned. If we can of amr 
assintance in clarilyinr any aspect of the marketinr portions, 
pleane call u^ion nc# ' * 




J^r/»V 

Enclos^jres 
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TITLE JKSUHAKOB & TRUST CO* 
tNN* 1030 Chester Avenue 

BjiXe«field, C*. 5330X 



M7-T1 H53^H3 •jioS / • * r 5 IWO 



tPACZ A»OVK p4ie UHK fOU MCOUDCH • USt— — ^ 




yAKKETIN'G ASP STOMCt COSTmCT 

* • • 
• t • » • * 

TliU Marketing and Storage Contract, Mdt «• •t tli# 

//g^ tfay of II^-a^»uw^e^ , I S 7 A , iMMueen HECCBUOt- 

KARCULtAS-TENNECO INC., « CUllornlR corporirtlon, wltk lt» Mttt 

•ff ice located In B^yccrslleld. California (hereinafter called 

-Company-) and ROBERTA* FARMS, I KC, a California corporation, • 

with its ttaln office in McrarlandTCallforftla (hereinafter called 

grower**). 

1. ^Grower hereby appoints Company as Its exclualve 
AC<^nt for the sarketlnc of all crapes , other than r^apes of the 
types or varieties suitable only for use in the tahlnf of wliie» 
(such crapes to be narketed, or any part thereof, hereinafter called 
the •^Crapes") produced or to be produced by Grower during the 
five year perlodjrott January 1, lf7>, to and ^hcludlng Decenber 31 • 
mi, and thereafter, st the option of Cospasy, for n second 
five-year period fros January 1, 1077, to and Including December 
31, ISSl, upon all property sf Grower described In exhibit 
••A^' hereto, and incorporated herein by reference. 

t. Upon harvesting and packing of the Crnpes, Grower^ 
Shall deliver the Crapes, or cause then to be delivered, to tkf 
Cospany^s packing facility in Bakersfleld, Callfornls« for |»re-» 
cooling, gaf$slng and cold storage by the Coepany prior to thtlr 
shlpsent ^pon narketing. Such precoollng, gassing altd cold storage 
by the Company of all Crapes produced or to be produced by Grower 
upon all property of Croxcr deecrlbcd In Exhibit '^A*^ shallM>e 
for the five year period iron Janusry I, 1072, to arnd Inclvdlng 
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ttfitmher 31, lf7t, at the option of Grower, for a srctod 
^ flvf-ye«r period Iron JanuSiry 1, 1977, and Including T>tctmbtr 

3* After' llrft conlerrloc "^iXl^ Grower, the CoMpany 
.vlll Instruct Grower In the cradlnf; the selecfloft of coAtal1ter«« 
types of packs, and sizi^s, colors and laterlals for containers; 
and all other preparation of the Crapes necessary for Mrketlng « 
the Crapes and the brand naaes under which the Crapes are to be 
Marketed, the Cowpany agrees that whenever practical. It will 
proMlnently show Grower *s naee on all labels and advertising 
Material containing or relating to the Crapes. CoMpany agrees 
that It will not, without first obtaining the consent pf Grower, 
either pack in different types of containers, u«e different brand 
aattes or Market through new techniques, other thaa which 
at -this date sre being utilized by CoMpany* ^ 

4. The Cgroifcer shall be responsible for the purchasing 
•f all supplies and Materials necessary for the harvesting and 
packing o'f the Grapes and for their delivery to the CoMpany** 
,«cklnc Xaclllty In Bakcricf IcJd, CiJlforntai >■ herein provided. 

^. All cultural practices to be eaployed In the growing 
and karvestlng of the Crapes shall be selected by the Grower. 
Grower agrees to grow anjtf harvest the Crapes and to perforR its 
obllgatlsft under the Agreement in a good faraerllke Ma^nner, im 
accordance with the accepted atandards a'tul practices prevailing 
in the geographical area. , , 

« 

Grower warrants that the Crapes delivered for sal# 

i 

shall not be adulterated within the meaning of the Federal FoodT 
Drug and Cotaetlc Act or within the Meaning of miy applicable 
State regulatlott, and the Grapes shall not be intr^uced Into 
Interstate cofiaerce by th# Grower unless In conpllance «ltk all 
applicable State and Federal laws and regulations* 

7« Coapaay shall use due diligence to receive, precool* 
gas, store and aiarhct all of the Crapes that are Merchantable 
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•nd/or Bark6t»b1e. provided it l« not prev^fnted froa so doicj 
by Cromer, strikes. eptdoBi^j. lockouts, shortage o? c^rrWce 
or ice. covernmental or other Interference or other acts beyond 
its control, and after tKCr Crapes have been delivered to the 
Coppany * s- packing facility pursuaQt to t hiSjj|i^ebty-C^^ * 
shall have full control of the j^^ ^ ^ ^^^p* P^^c^^ ylgll' . > 
the part i<>s to whoa, ^ nd.thc #tnner and peans of Aransi?oilstioa 
of the^Gi^£es^ C ompany shall have the right to make adJustPOj | i ^ 
with buyers because^^qjjaj^^ • ^ 

arr ival, wketTecline or other cause s^ Coppany will proraptly 
notify Grower if any of the Gra'pes are not, because olf their 
equality or condition, aerchantable and/or oarkelable and Grower . 
wiU be free to otherwise dispose of such unnerchantable and/or 
unparketable Grapes.' Conpany will propptXy n9tify Gro.wcr if there 
has been an adverse change in the quality or condition of the 
Cr*pes on arriva'^. Conpany shall be entitled to epploy the services 
mnd facilities of brokers, copnission merchants, Joint 'partners, ' 
auctions and such o\her firms, associiltions, and persons ao to 
It pay seem proper or convenient in the marketing of the Grapes. ^ 
Itf in the opinion of Company any! shipment of theCrapea has * 
value at destination of less than l$s cost of transportation. 
Company may aband.oo such shipment to the caVrier^X 

t. Company ^i 11 attempt to obtain t>t». jbest «arke^riceo. 
Company may, at its solV discretion, retain the Grapes in whol« 
or In part. In appropriate storag*e for a reasonable pericid of 
time, if in Company's opinion, by doing so Company may obtain 
s better market price fdr the Grapes so retained at a later da^; 
"snd. in the event there is a market decline or deterioration la ^ 
the quality or condition of such Grapes, duting the peHod of 
retention. Grower Shall have np cause of action in law br^^otherwise 
against Company. In no event ahaH th^ Agreement be held or 
construed as a guaraivty of any specific price. 

Company may ejctend credit to any buyer. bt|t in so 
doing It guarantees payment to Grower. 
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■ . * ■ ■ 

10, - .CoBpany $hall have the rleht to cooply with all 
MarKetlng orders^ pro-rate* or<fers and market ins ^|:r^eiDeat« that 
hav« been or. »ay\he sade PHij^suadt to Snv law or ordinance » Federal , 
Siaie or Bunicfpal , ' and to dliarte to Grower as" a' selling Expense > " 
any assessnent that may be levied on Cotapany pursuant to any 
such law or ordinance as the distributor ojr .handler of the Gr'P^* ' 
• received Iron Grower hereunder .and shall , have the ri.cht, to. pay*, 
for. Crower*s account fron the proceeds of sali^ or *as an. advance 
to Grower all charges, dues, 'and- assessReots' that nay be levied. 
on Grower 6r ag&inst the "Grapes pursuant to any such law or, w 
ordinance or pursuant to the byrlaws of or any - contract of Grower a 
Or Conpany with any leacye, or association to which Grower or* ^ > 
Company way belong* . '"- ''-^ " •,. , * ■ / ' . 

IX. . Conpany sha 1 1' have t he rl ch t to XI 1 e and prosecute / i • 
la its own nane or In any othci* naWe. clalns with carriers , * ^. 
bonding and Insurance con^tanleSy r^ec elver s/ brokers, cons IgneeSv 
bailees^ warehoiiseDcn , cold storace^ operators^ processors. . ; 

s> ■ ' . ■ ■ V ■ ^ ' ^- 

purchasers or any other person w^o* tiay be responsible for the 
proper carriage, treatment, storageir processinsTt handling or - - , / 
' payment of the Grapes handled by Company. Tbb foregoing sha^l 
include the filing and processlnt; of claims under the provisions >. 
of the Perishable Agrlcultural'Commodities Act. . For its services; 
Company shall be entitled to, received' commission of fifteen 
percent (15%) of the amount realized,- together with reinbursenent. ' 
.of legal fees^nd other out^-of -pocket expense., provided, however/' 
that as a condition precedent tp reimbursenent of legal fees 
and/Or out-of-pocket expenseiti.jCompany. shall advise Grower oT ; 
amount of clain^ facts upon which clain is based and Company^* 
' best^ estimate of costs. of pursuing c3air3 and shall^obtala- ' ' 
y^^^er*s written consent to proceed. ; j • *. ' ' 

' 12. Company shall invoice, collect for the account of. 
Grower and ronlt proceeds Of each .»a)e Joss do«i|uction$ for *ucfj; 
items as are set forth heroin an(| less 'advances made by Company,* . \ 
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» ■ . • . ■ , 

and sb»ll provide Grower with «r full nccountinfi^. It is understood, 

tut account inc for thje first we<^lc*s sales sball be rendered on 

the 5tii week* iKereafter and that accoiihtinj for *ach weci'ShalV. 

• be^endered consecutively'aft#ythe firtft accoutitltic. Covpanj v 

shall furnish Grower each week with a suaoary of the preceding 

week's sales. Coapany agrees that all books^ account and records 

relatlne to the sale of the Crapes under this Aereenent and cbarees 

and. expenses incident thereto shall be open for inspection by 

- , t 

Grower at reasonable tines during business hours fo^ a period of 

. *^ • ' 

hot exceeding two years following any tri^saction. 

13. For Its services Company shall be entitled* to a 
reasonable conmission computed on the basis of the prevailing 
rate at that \i»e charged 6y Company to other parties for siailiair 
services for receiving, precooling, cold storage, loading and 
Marketing; in no event, however, shall such coBBission begreater 
than the lowest connission received by ^e Cowpany for'su<rh 
services fron other parties at that tine. In the event Coapany 
is not at any ti«e during the ter» of this Agreeijent p«rfor«ing 
Bittilar services for others in connection with. the sa«t .crop. 
Company and Grower hereby agree that Company shall receive « 
reasonable coonission (to be mutually agreed upon after considering 
acong other things the commissions received by other coapanies 
perforaing similar services in the geographical area of .Kern 
County, California) for the services perforaed by Coapany for 
Grower pursuant to thlp Agreement. 

14. Neither party shall assign or transfer Its Interest 

^^"^ . ■ *. • 

In this Agreement to any person or persons without first obtaining 

the written consent of the other party to this Agreement and 

neither party shall refuse to agree to any reasonably requipsted 

assignment or transfer* 
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15. Kelth«r party to this Acr^cment shall be rc<[;ilrc<). 
to pcrfora, or be liable for fairlure to perlorn, If such DOn-» 
perfornance is caoscd by strikes, work stpppage, ox^ labor denand 
or difficulties; labour ^hort^ces or inability to secure labor; 
sb«rtace$ of eq'uipnent, materials or supplies; shortace* or lack 
of facilities, car or truck shortaces, transportation dif f iculties« 
or hostilities or natural emercencies^ acts'of Cod; the elenents; 
toechanical breakdown; power failures; or. causes beyond the control 
of the party unable to perform* If for any reason set forth in 
this paragraph 15, Company is unable to perform its oblic^^ti'ons 
under this Agreement, Grower shall be free to ofherwiise dispose 

of the Grapes during such period Cc^mpany is unable to perform* 

16. If*either party fs adjudicated m bankrupt, eltber 
voluntarily or involuntarily, or makes an assicnnent or arrance* 
vent for the Ibenef It of creditors, or suffers other financial 
difficulty which prevents conpletion of the work to be performed 
by it, then the ojther party shall have the right *lmmed lately to 
take over and complete that work for th^ account. of the non« 
perforsinc party, subject only to the provisions of this Atreeaeat 
Relative to the settlement of accounts* 

17. It, is understood, agreed, and intende^by the 
parties to this Agreement that in performing under this Agreemetit 
the parti,e> are each separately and independently carrying out 
their reitpectlve businesses, that this Agreement does not and 
shall not create or constitute a partnership or joint venture 
between the parties and the Grower is and shall be as to Compai^ 
an independent contractor fend 'not an employee. This Agreement 
shall at all times be read, interpreted and applied in accordance 
with that intent. Any changes in this Agreement that may reasonably 
be required to c^rry out the understanding and intent of the > ^ 
parties shall be promptly embodied ih a supplenent or amendment 

to this Agreement I signed by both parties and shall be effective 
as of the date of the comoenccr^ent of this Acreement* * 
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IB. Each^arty ba« full control of tht activities per- 
formed by it under this Arreencnt. Kelther shall be liable for 

• • " • • • 

Injury or. danate to person Or property caused by the other. It* 

servants, agents or etiployees,, and eacb party agrees to protect, 
defend and save the other free; and harmless froii any clalMS» 
demands or liabilities on account of said Injury or davafe. 

If. Grower shall obtain a subordination fro» those 
bavlnt any security Interest in the Crapes to the exte^it of co»- 
alsslons due Cotipany under this Acrceitent and shall tr»nt to Cospany 
under the provisions of the Cal^ornla Conwerqlal Code, a security 
interest to the total aioount of conwlsslons due In %11 the Crapes 
snd proceeds therefros to be warketed pursuant to this Acr^esent, 
Ott sny default Coopany shall have all of the rights and remedies 
of a secured party under California's Vnlfor» CoBmerclal Code or 
other applicable law and all rights provided In this Acreeoent, 
sU of which rights and remedies shall be cumulative to the full 
extent Ipernltted by law. • . . » 

20* If either party shall bring any action against thi 
other under this Agreement, the prevailing party In that action • 
shall be. entitled to Judsvent for reasonable attorney's fees to 
be fixed by the Court. * 



21. All notices to be given under this Agreement 'shall 
be considered delivered when walled to the parties by United ; 
States Postal Services, postage prepaid, addressed as follows: 

If to ••Company*': - HECCOUDE-V^nGUttAS-TEKKECodKC. 
p« 0. Box 380 

pakersfleld, California 93302 

If to -Grower"r**">^ KODERTS' rAHMS. INC. 

4 Attention: Hollls B. Roberts . 

r Route 1, Box 600 X ' 

f " McFarland, California S3250 

or to such other place as the parties may by wi^ltten notice 

designate, or by personal delivery, or in any joth^r manner p«vided 

by law. . 
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^ 22. This Acreeaent shall be blodlni; on, aod inure to 

tbe bcnef|.t of, the faelrs» executors . «dalnlstr»tor9, successors/ 

and asslcos of the parties hereto « «nd except as hereinafter 

provided In this Paracraph 22 the covenants herein contained 

sre to run vlth the land and be binding upon the parties and 

all persons clalnlng thereunder; the covenants herein contained 

shall not run with any'p^rt of the land described In Exhibit 

^^A** if such land Is sold by Grower to a bona fide purchaser and 

(l> sucb lands are not at the time of sale planted 
as crape vineyards, other than wine craj>e 
vineyards; or . ^ . 

(11) sucb lands are at the time of sale planted 
as c^Apc vineyards other than wine c^ap* 
vineyards, but such vineyards were planted 
subsequent to DcccHber 31» 1972. 

Any tenant leasing any part of the land described In 

Exhibit *'A" as of the 'date hereof shall not be bound by th« 

Covenants herein contained aa to any Crapes produced upon land 

which such tenant Is leasing on the date hereof; however* upon 

ternlnatlon of any such leases, all of the terms » covenants and 

, conditions contained In this Agreement shall be applicable to 

all future crops of Crapes produced or to be produced upon such • 

lands » whether such crops of Crapes shall be produced by ti) ' 

Crovrr, (ii) a subsequent tenant of any of the lands described 

in Exhibit "^A**, or (lil) the helrs» ejcecutors« adsinlStrators» 

assignees » legatees » devisees or other successor In Interest to 

the Croter or to a subsequent tenant of any of the land described 

in Exhibit "A". 

23* At Cospany^s flection this AgreeMent say be recorded 
in the appropriate deed records for the counties in which any 
of the land described in Exhibit *Vl" is located. 

24i This Agree»ient incorporates by reference Exhibit 
••A^* only, which is attached hereto. 
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IK KITOESS KHEREOf , thiw /c^^cwent h«« been epcecwted 
»S ot the date hereinabove Wi^ltten. * *. *^ , • - * , *' ' 
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STATi: OF CALXFOKKIA J 
COUKTY or KXXH I 



Od this , 9th d»y of Dcc<>r3>er I f 71 , ^ 

before we, shirUy t cvi« a Kotary Public 

in «nd fqr said County and State, personally appeared Hollls B. 
Xoberts and Manon t. RobcrtK/knowrL to oc«to be the President 
and Secretary, respectively, of ROamS' FARMS, IKC, the 
corporation that executed the within InstrtiHent, and known to 
»e to be the persona who executed the within Instruoent on behalf* 
of the Corporation therein named, and acknowledged to He that 
such corporation executed the within Instrument pursuant to its 
by«-laws or a resolution of Its Ooard of Directors. • * 

IK WXTN'£SS WllERtor, I have hereunto Set my hand and 
• affixed wy official seal the day and yj?ar In this certificate • 



first above written. 



STATi; or CAtlFOmA ) • ' . 

COUKTY or XDtll ) 

-fe^ -^jCkjLljaiJiiXL., 1<IL., b.for. nf . WAW t t eHOO Wt 
a hot«ry Public In and for etld County «niJ State, pwtonolXy •pp»««5; — 
J!om53^LJ/^ms_ _u^oo:«aja;,__. to to b. the 
frealdent and Acalatant Secretary, rcipectivelyt of 

the corporation tlwit exccutci the wirhln In.truncnt, and Known to me to £t the 
persona who executed the within Inatnt-ncnt on behalf of the corporation therein 
named, and flcknotaed?ed to re that such corporation executed the vlthin Instrurnent 
pursuant to Iti by.Jnva or a rctolution of ita board of directors. , , 

(7/ ■ 



✓ 




^-■^ ^tu^'f^*^^' i W6tar>* rybllc in and for said County 

^il^rccvv^^tv;,,^^^^^^ and State 
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r-r-w,, - y^i, -^^•"•■'1 «I53«(> •2i03 • ir. fbi S 2120 

/<• 3< ''^''5' y <? 7 sy/ !<corc?ed By P-Vr A. VH?.C ;\J.JW£: J. Kem C .w-wioe- 



-iMCC AVOVC tHrS UNC rOA I^CCORPClt S UBC- 



HARVi:5TIXG> HAU UNG^, PAC KING AND y.\P.KmyG COXTKACT 

* * 

This Harvostinj^a lUulinCt PacKinc Uarketinc Contr.act 
* * • * 

Made as of the X^V/ day of ,^^tJU^xJuu.* ^^iL* between 

llEqCOLADC-'VJlRGULEAS-TSNNcICa INC. « a Calitornla corpora^tiong villi 

its main office located in ftakersf ield* Calllornla, hereinafter 

called -Conpany", and RODERTS* FARMS, INCV, a California corpora- 

tionp vith its Main office located in VcFarland, California, 

beretnaftcr called "Grower**; 

* V I T N £ S S C T X: 



Grower hereby appoints Conpany *s ita excluaiye Agent 
for the barvestinc, packing, and warketine of all citrua crop s , 
(such crops, or aay part thereof, hereinafter called the ''Cropa**) 
produced or to be produced by Grower during the five year period 
^roa January 1, 1972, to and including X>cceaber 31, 197f , and 
thereafter, at the option of Conpany, for a aecond flve<-year 
period froa January 1, 1977, to and including Deecaber 31, ISAl, 
upon 1^1 property of Grower dcacrlbifd In Exhibit "A** hereto and 
incorporated herein by I'cference* | 

ti 

* • 
KARV£&T ISC jL\UUSG A VP JPAjgK IXC 

^ 1. Conpany will pcrfora or eauae to be perforaeArall 

of the work of harvcating, hauling and packing of the Cropa, 
The tera "harveatlrg. haulini: and packing** as used herei/ shall 
include all other neccKtary or appropriate services perforacd by 
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Coepiiny in handlin;, processing, storinc and. otherwise prepurloc 

the Crops sfter harvesting for narketinc* , / ; 

2« 7ht nunber and selection oX employees necessary 
lor tlie harvest inCf haul ins and packing ot the Crops ^ their hours - 
of work and their coMpensatioo sha>l be determined solely by 
Conpany and such employees shall be enployecs only ot Covpaoy* 

3*. All operations ot COMpany in harte&tinp, hauling * 
and packing Crops shall^ be conducted at all tines >rlth reasonable 
diligence .with reasonable and prudent business judcnwnt, in accordance 
with cood practices «hich are usually utilized and enploycd by 

others encaced in the sane fields ot endeavor » and in coiipliance 

• \ ■ 

^wltb all applicable laws, rules and reculations, ' 

^ 4. The duties and oblications ot Conpany to harvest,* 
haul and pack Crops shall be suspended whilei but only as long 
mm Co»pany is prevented or hlndered^row couplyinc therewith, 
lo whole or in part, by Grower, strikes, lockouts, covernsental 
regulation, coverhwental rebellion, 'invasion^ uncontroHabl* 
delays in transportation, inability to obtain wateriaH or supplies 
Srom established or generally recognized sources of swpply, 
failure or inability to obtitin permits, variances or special use 
pemits or other natters (except for the paynent of soney) beyond 
the reasonable control of Coaipany, whether similar to the natters 
herein specifically enuserated or not* Settleoent of any labor 
dispute or labor disputes which sffect the performance of the 
obligation of Cospany hereunder shall be in Conpany 's sole dis-> 
cretion and Coopany*8 obligations shall be suspended whlle« and ^ \ * 
so long as, and to the extent that, Conpany is prevented fron 
perforntng such obligations by such labor dispute or labor disputes* 
If for any reason set forth in this Paragraph 4, other than 
^by Crower", Company is unable to pcrf orn its obligations under 
this Agreer:ent| Crower shall be f/ee to perforn such obligations • 
during such period Cospany is unable to perforn. 
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5, Tbe rrtdlng; the selection of contmlncrSf type of 
packJi, and slzesp colors and aaterl*ils for container*; all Pther 
preparation of the Crops necessary f^^r Marketing the Crops; and 
the selection of brand naaes under A'nich the Crops are to be 
■arketpd shall* after consultation with Grower, be determined 
solely by Cowpany. The Company agrees that whenever practical, 
It will prominently show Grower's name on all labels and advcr- 
tisinc material containinc or relating to the Crops « 

in 

* ■ # . 

** lUlUCETiNG 



1. Grower uarrantt that all Crops delivered for sale 
shall not be adulterated within the weaninj: of the Federal Food. 
Drue and Cosmetic Act or within the weanins of any applicable 
State repalatioD, and the Crop shall not be Introduced Into ' 
Interiitate conmerce by the Grower unless In compliance with all 
applicable State and Federal covernaental laws and regulations* 

2. ^ Company shall use due dilicence to market all of the 
Crops as in Its judgment are merchantable and/or marketable, pro- 
vided It Is not prevented from so doinc by .Grower, strikes, epidemics, 
lockouts, 'shortage of carriage or ice, governmental or other 

interference or other acts beyond Its control t and Company shall 
have full control of the tiaes when, the places where, the parties 
to whom, and tbt manncjr and means of transportation 'thereof « 



if In Its judgcent any of the Crops are not merchantable and/or ' . 
marketable and Grower shall be fret to otherwise dispose of such 
unaerchan table and/or unmarketable crops. 'Company shall be entitled 
to employ the services and facilities of brokers, conmlsslon 
merchants. Joint partnersi auctions and such other firms, associ- 
ations, and penfions as to It way seen proper or convenient In th# 
marketing of said Crops, If, in the opinion of Company any 
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sblpcent ot Crop has. ft value at destination of less thas Its 
cost of transportation, CoMpanj luy abandon such shipMeot to the 
can(ier«. 

3. Cospaoy will attenpt to obtain the best Market 

prices* Cospany oay, at its sole discretion, retain the Crops^ 

t 

in whole or ia part, in appropriate storage for a reasonable period 
•f tise, if in Conpany*s opinion, by doinc so Conpany «ay obtain 
s better oarket price for the Crops so retained at a later date; 
and in the event there is a sarket decline or deterioration in 
the quality or condition of such Crops durinc the period of 
retention, Grower shatll have no cause of action in law o^ otherwise 
acainst Corspany. In no event shall this Acreencnt be held or 
construed as a cuaraoty of any specific price* . 

4* Company say cxtep^rcdit to any buyer « but in so 
doinc it guarantees pa^west jo Grower* 

5. Co&pany shall have the right to coHply with aill 
Market inc orders; pro**rate orders and Marketing acreesents that 
have been qr cay be nade pursuant to any law or ordinance* Federal « 
State or Municipal; and to charge to Grower as a selling expense 
any assessoent that say be levied on CoMpany pursuant to any 
such law or ordinance as' the distributor or handler of any Crop 
received froa Grower hereunder and shall have the right to pay 
for Crover*s account froa the proceeds of sale or as sn advance 
to Grower all charges, dues* and assessaents that aay be levied 
on Grower or against Grouer's Crop pursuant to any such law or 
ordinance or pursuant to the by«-laws of or any contract of Grower 4 
or Cpcpany with any league or association to which Grower or 
Coapany aay belong* 

> 

i. Cocpany shall have the right to file and prosecute 
Ifi^ its own naae or in any other nane, claiwJi with carriers* 
bonding and insurance corspatiies, receivers, brokers* conslgneest 
bailees, warehousemen, cold storage operator^, processors, 
purchasers or any other person who may be responfsible for the 
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proper wriMi^^ trcatacnt* storac^« processlnc* bsndllnc or 
payernt of tbc Crop handled by Company* tbe forego In;: shall 
include the llllnc and processing ot claliui under tbe provisions 
Of the Perishable Acrlcultural Comvodltles Act; Tor Its services, 
Coeptny shall he entitled to receive « coculsslon of f ITtccn 
percent OK) of the aaount reallxed. together vltb relobufseaent 
of lecal fees and other out-of-pocket expenses provided* bcivever^t 
that as a condition precedeni to r^elnburseaent of legal ^Des 
and /or out-of-pocket expenses « Cocpany shall Advise Cromer of 
amount of claln. facts upon which clain is based and Co»patty*s 
best estinat^ of costs of pursuing clalKis and shall obtain Grover** 
written consent to proceed. • - 

IV , 

1. For the services pcrf^aed by Company pursuant to 
this Agreenent, Coepany sha.ll be entitled to the following: 

(i) Harvesting; A fee equal only to the aggregate 
saount of all expcnficts incurred by Conpany 
in harvesting the Crops, including aaounto 
for labor; materials; fuel;, power; supplies; 
tfeprecistion; insurance; and ad»inistratlvt 
snd other direct and Indirect expenses 
which Company can identify with and which 
are related to the pcrfomance by Cotipaoy ^ 
of Its obligations under this Agreeaent. 

• • ■ . i 

(11) Hauling: A fee equal only to thi^ aggregate 
amount of all expenses incurred by Company 
, In connection with transporting the Crops 
f from where they are produced to the Company *s 

packing facilities located in Dakersfieldt 
. CsliXornis* 

(iii) packing. Storing and Marketing: A reasonable ^ 

ERIC 07 
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co«»lssi«Q coaputrd pa the b«sl9 •X Xhm ^ 
prt¥Milint r*te at that timt chargrtf hj 
CMpany to Pther parties for Kinllar servlcta 
relating to other citrus crops; i» no eireat» 
hoveveiTi shall such cOMiiission be creater 
thaa the lovest coMMission received hy the 
Co»pany for such serviced fro» sther parties 
at that ti»e« Coap»iiy shall further receive 
a handlini; charge, cowputejd on the b»sis 
of its then prevailing rate, for all Crdps 
•r portions thereof hauled to Co^paayjs 
packing plant and utiliaed for iy-products. 
In the event Company is not at any tine during 
the ters of this Agrcewent perforMing siMilar 
services foit others in connection with the 
sa»e crop. Conpany and Crovei" hereby agree 
that Coapany shall receive m reasoaabl* 
comiission (ts be inttually agreed upoa afttf 
considering umpnt other things tie coM»issioas 
received by other conp^anies perforwing similar 
services is the geographical area oit Kers 
• County, California) for the services perioraed 
* by Compainy for Crower pursuint t* this' 
itgriVhent. ITor its services «f packing, 
■tsring and narheting of citruf, CoMpany is 
presently receiving a ceoiilsslon of fl.Oi 
per phcked carton sold, and a haMtling charge 
of $3.00 per ton for citrus hauled to Coopany^s 
pnckinp plint snd utiliattd^^^ 

f. In the event the Crops, or any part thereof, art 
gold i« the aggregate for less thaa the fees owed to the Coopaay 
pursuant to Paragraph 1 of this Section IV, Coapany shall bo 

entltUd to retain all sMOunts received from any buyers to cover 

* " 

such aaiounts due fro« Cromer for harvcating^ hauling and packing 
the Cr6po sftd recover the baJanco duf froo Crover. 
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3, CoQpany shall iiavoif:^| coIXcqI ior the account of , 
Crover and reait proceeds of each sale less deductiOis for Such 
items as are set forth herein and less ^advances nadtf by CoHpanyV 
Vnd shall provide Grower with m full accounting* It Is under^ 
stood Vhat accounting for the f Ir&t vcek*s sales shall be rendered 
OD the /5th lireelc thereafter and that account ini;^ for each week 
""shall/be rendered consecutively after the first accounting.* < 
C^opany shall furnish Crover each week with a sunijary of the' 
preceding week's sales* Company acrees that all books of account 
and records rejatine to the sale of the Crops unde^ this Acreet&eot 
— and charges and expenses incident thereto shall be open for 

inspection by Grower at reasonable times during business hours 
lor/a period of not exceeding two years followinc any transaction. 

/ . MISCELLANTOUS 

1. Neither party shall assign or transfer l|t8 interest 
In this Agreement to any .person or persons without first obtalninsr 
the written consent of the other p;^rty of this Acreement and 
neither party shall refuse to agree to^apy reasonably^ requested 
assicnoent or transfer. , 

^ \ 2. Neither p>arty to this Agreenent shall be required 

to perforar or be liable for failure to perfora, If such'non- 
.perfomance is caused by strikes, work stoppage » or labor deoand 
or difficulties;' labor shortages or inabilTiy to secure labor; 
shortage of equlpnpnt» Materials or supplies; shortages or lack 
of facilities, car or truck shortages, transportation diff icultlifi, 
or hostilities or natural emergencies, acts of God; the' eleaents; 
nechanlcal breakdown; power failures; or causes beyond the control 
of the party unable to perforn. 

• 3. ' If either party is adjudicated a bankrupt, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily/ or cakes an assignment or arrange- 
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sent for the benefit df creditors/ or buffers other financiai 

difficulty vhich prevents coopletiioii of the vork to be performed 

by lt» then the other party shall have the richt inmediately. to 

, take over and conplete that vork for the^>account of the >non>- 
' ■ - " . ■ ■■ . . ■ . ■ .■:'■'}: - . ■ .•.\':ir, 
perforoing party, . subject only to the provision^ of this Acreesentv 

relative to the settlement of accounts^ * *' - . . 

^' " ' V* / ^ ^ ... 

4. 'It is underji^'topd, ^agreed, and intencfed by the 

■ r ■ 1 • . ■• • ■ .. .. ■ ■ -•• ■ ■■■ i. ■■ 

' parties tcr this Agreement \hat in perforninc under this Agreenent 

. : ' : ' ■ \ . ■ . . , ; ■ ■ : • . • - ■ ; . V. \;;,. 

the parties are each separately and independently carrying out . ' -r 

••* •''■ ■ *' ■, ' ' ■'■ •»> / J i' 

their respective businesses, that this. Aereement does not and vv *: 

shall not create or' constitute a ^iartnership , or joint Went ure • .>V^^^^ 

between the parties and the Grower is and shall be as to Company * 

an independent contractor and not an employee. This Aereement • 

■'. ■ ' ' • ' ■■ J, ■ . , ■ . 

shall St ajl tines be read, interpreted and applied In accordance 

With that intents • Any thantes in this Agreement that may reasonably '- 

be required to parry out the understanding and intent of .th^ 

parties shall he promptly eabodjleci; in a supplement or amendment ' 

to this Agreement t signed -by both parties and shall be effective t\ ' 

■ * * .. " . . ' V. 

as of the date of the commencement of this Agreement. V • 

5. Each jparty has full conitrol of the activities per*» * • 
formed by it under this Agreement/ Neither shall be liable for *; • 
injury or damage to person or property caused by the' other, l.ts'r . *, ^ 
servants, agents or employees, and each JJSrty agrees to protect,' 
defend and save the other free and harvless from any claita, . .> • / 
demands or liabilities Cn acco'lint of sa^d injury qr damage* ' X 

• 6. Crover. shal^ obtain a su bord i t;^ ti on Irpm,. those .^v / 

baving any security interest in the Crojjs to the extent of/^ 
commissions, fees and .reimbursements for costst dqe Company .under , ' 
this Agreement and shaU grant to Company 'under t hie prpyisiOns *^^ 



of the CaliforAla;; Cpcmerci^lkCodl'^ a security^ interest the total 
amount of suqh commissions, fees ahd^costs due in all the Crops • . 
and proceeds therefrbi^ to be marketed pursuant tQ this Agreement; /' 
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n^e security interest In collateral and its proceeds is civen to . 

secure |>ayaent of any advances nade to Grower hereunder and/or 

any chairces paid for Grower by Coapany for which Cocipang|r in 

entitled to reiwbursevent all other liabilities,- priBary« secondary. 

direct. contin^entfOr that aay be later contracted or acquired 

and due or to becOae due froo Grower to Coapany and perXorsance 

by Grower of the Acreement. On any default Company shall have 

all of the richts and reioedies of a secured party under California's 

Unifors Conoercial Code or other applicable law and all ri^h^S 

i ^ * - ■ _ > 

provided in this Acreonent» all of which rights And rewedios thall* 

be cumulative to the full extent pernitted by law* 

•: ■ •." . . •■ ' . : V ■ ■ 

7* If either party shall brine any action acainst^the 

other under this Aj[;recHent, the prevailine psrty in that action 

... • •• ■ * • • . ' • 

shall be entitled ,to Judenent for reasonable attorney's fees 

r ■ ' 

to be fixeS by the Court. ' , , 

, , - All notices to be eiven under this Aereesent shal][; '* 

be considered delivered when nailed to the partieS\by Onlted 
States Posta^l Services, postage prepaii^, addressed as follows: y 



O* Box 380 
Bakersfield. California 93302 



If to •'Grower'*: * ROBERTS* FAR5IS, INC. ' ■ ' 

Attention: UollisB. Roberts 
, Route 1, pox €00 i 

UcFarland, California 93250 

■> or to such other place as the parties nay by written 

notice deaicnate. or by personal delivery, or in any other sanner. 

provided by law» . . " • * 

9.. Tnis Aeroesent shall be binding on, and inure to\ 
the benefit of, the heiro^-exocutorSt Adninistrators, successors, 
and assigns of the parties herft'o,, and except as hereinafter' - 
provided in this Paragraph 9 the covenants herein contained are 
' to run with the land and be'biiidiiig upon the parties find sll ' 
persons claimlnc th<»roufldcr; .^(Qf^c^^en^^ contained sh's 11 
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not run '^iih any pkrt .of tbeMand .described In Exhibit ^ ••A^ If 
such land is sold, by Growler to booa^ purcbiiscr sbd 



X. 



. jiny tenant f leasing any part of the land descx^ibed in . / • 
Exhibit ***** as oX the date hereof shaIl*oot be' bofind by the 
covenants herein. contained as to the Crops produced tipon/laad . . ' 
ubich such tenant\is leaslns at the date hereof; however, upon 
temitiation of any^such leases* ail' of ibe terMS» covenants ^ . ' 
and conditions contained in this Acreemeot shall be applicable 
. to;all future Crops produced or to be produced upon such lands* 
whether such Crops shall be produced by (1) Grower t,(li> a 
subsejjiient tenant of any of the lands described in Exhibit "A^'r 
or (ili) the heirs, executors/ adainistrstors, assignees, legatees, 
devisees Or other successor in interest to the Grower or to a ' 
subsequent tenant of ^y of the land described in Exhibit ••A^* '* 

10. At the CoHpany*s election this Acreeaent My be 
recorded io the appropriate deed records for the counties in 
which any of the land described in Exhibit **A** iS located. 

" 11, . This ^creewent incorporates by reference Exhibit 
'••A** only, which is attached hereto^ o 



IK WIT.VESS KHEREOF, this Acreevent has been executed 
as of the date hercjinabove written* . ^ 

^^^^^^rrr^^^^X ' HEOCBUDE^lARGULEAS-TEVHECO IKC/ 




ATTEST: 



^ Secretary . » 
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IRWIN AND THUESEN 

ATrOKNCYS Ar LAW 



WILUAM m. iftWlN 
OONAkO C-THUCSKN 
OONALO H. OLASMUO 



I3IO MCuniTY ttANK MUILOINO 
FRK5N0, CALIFORNIA 03721 



March 2, 1972 



AMCA COOC XO» 
TKI.CPMONC Xl>'4««l 



m 



Mr. Scott A. Walker 

Federal Trade Cominission 

Seventh and Pennsylvania Avenue^ N. W« 

Washington, D. C. 20580 

Dear Scott t 

Enclosed you will find recent articles which may be of 
interest to you concerning both the FTC and the takeover 
of California farms by California conglomerates. *j. 

In addition, I am sending to you recent articles pertaining 
to the Tenneco sale of some 70,000 acres to Roberts. You 
will note that one of the articles recites that the marketing 
must be done through H-M which is the tie-in contract you 
were looking for. In this connection, Roberts has told , ; 
Dlvizlch that he did not like the idea of selling back t^]^£pugh 
H-'M but that he had no choice and that he had to sign a tp^t 
year contract on the marketing rights. This would certainly 
come within the provisions of the Clayton Act, relating ta> 
tie-in contracts (which 'I believe is contained in Section 7) 
and Section 5 of the FTC Act, relating to unfair competition, 
together with violation of Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman 
Act which we previously discussed. 

In addition, if you will contact Mr. Boren Chertkov, Counsel 
to the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Room 201, Senate Annex, 
Washington, D. C. 20510, I am sure he v;iri make available to 
you the tesjbimony given before Senators Stevenson and Taft 
on January 12, 1972 in Fresno. Testimony was given by 
Mr. Tony Bianco, Mr. John Garabedian, Mr* Sam lipoma,. Mr. P. J. 
Divizich and William P. Irwin, concerning the Divi^^ich case and 
the inarketing practices of H-M. 



Very truly yours, 



IRWIN ASB^ THUESEN 



4 



William P. trwin 




WPI/ap 

cc: Mr. P* J. Divizich 
Mr* Boren Chertkov 
Senator Adlai E. Stevonsoh III 
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tKmU AND THUESEN 

ATTOPIHCYS AT t.AW 

WiUiAM >. mwm 

OONALO C.THUKSKN 
OONACO H. OLASPIUO 



March 1, 1972 
4 



l»IO SKCUPKTV «ANK ■«TLOINO 

FMSNO, CALIFORNIA #3721 
auka coot io» 

TKLK#>HONC 2JS 4«fll 



Mr, Scott Walker ^ 

Federal Trade Commission ^Ij^ 

Seventh & Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W» 
Washington, D« C. 20580 

Dear Scott: 

The following information was given to me this morning 
by a reliable source who had an interview with Howard 
Marguleas : * 

(1) H-M markets 4.2 million lugs of grapes - ^ 
equals 55* grower product 

(2) 250,000 lugs of cherries - 
equals 100* grower product 

(3) 750,000 cartons of grapefruit - 
equals 100* grower product 

(4) 585,000 lugs of peaches - 
equals 95* grower product 

(5) 700,000 lugs of plums - 
equals 95* grower product 

(6) more than 30 million pounds of almonds " 
' equals 100* grower product 

(7) 23 #5 million pounds of dates - equals 

100* grower product ^ 4 ■ 

(8) 1,750,000 trays of strawberries - 
equals 90% grower product 

Very truly yours, 
IRWIN AND THUESEN 

< • : 

William P. Irwin 

WPI/ap 

cc: Mr* P. J. Divizidt 

Mr. Boren Chertkov 

Seiuttor Adlai Stevenson, III 
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PETERS & GARABEDIAN 

CROWERS -^SHlPf EfeS - DISTRIBUTORS 

POST OI'PICC tOX 7M :: PKESHO, CAUIP0W4IA 93712 

Hirch 10,1972 ' 



Honorable AcLUl £• St«Tenaon 111, Chairman 
Sub-CdUKlttae on, Migratory Labor 
United States Senate 
^hlngton^ !)• C« 20^10 

Bear Senator Stevenson: ^ 

With jfuarther reference to hqt teati»o2iy on January 12th> before the 
Migratory Labor Sub«<;c«iiiittee, I vould like to offer , for the record, 
further testimony supporting «fy claim* As independent grower* and 
shippers, we cannot compete with the large covwrcial selling agencies 
and/or brokers whpse only financial interest is in the commissions 
earned and none in the product* 

• 

Many receivers or buyers, including chain stores, at the terminal 
market level prefer to do their buying from parties >iho have no fin- 
ancial interest in the product. 

1 - They prefer to have no personal involvement with the party 

idio has financial interest. 

2 -» If adjustmsnt of price is desired of a shipiaent upon arrival 

or rejection becomes necessary bee axis e of the general marlcet 
atmosphere, the selling agent who has zu) financial interest 
and is more interested in retaining his position with the 
buyer further enhances it by accepting the buyer 's demand 
without any consideration for the grower's or shipper's 
financial damage, which usually is considerable under these 
circunstances* 

I have been told by scrnie Eastern receivers that tliey sometimes pur- 
chase more than their needs and upon arrival pick the best of their 
receipts and reject the balance for no other reason than their need 
at time of arrival* 

In so operating through a broker or selling agent, the party with the 
financial interest absolutely loses his richt of recoveiy or irecourse 
resulting from, improper or msupported price discounts given to 
receivers by agents* 
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Page 2 - Senator Stevenson IIX 



Additionally^ if X did not na^e iny point clear regarding the dis* 
advantaged position of fa2ail9f\farBar and corporate fanner^ idion I 
believe can compete and live together with benefits to the agri- 
cultural conmunit^ and connonwealth^ versus the syndicated farming 
with iriiich neither of the aforementioned can live with and co«pete« 
Once again, the syndicated farming further aggravates the marketing 
an a result of no direct iUnaiicial control in production of the 
product and no financial interest or control after the product is 
delivered to the first handler through the entire distribution system, 
including the retailer • 

Intbis "Syndicated Earning" controversy. Congressman Sisk's f ear • 
i;r^ll founded and he should be assisted in every way xx^ssibla to 
obtain legislation to stop the practice of "Tax Sheltering" in a 
vital industry by every member of the United States Congress • * 

Syndicated farrdng further provokes or irritates this situation of 
non-interest In products troKi its very inception or trcm growUi on 
the farm to first processor then hancn.er, distributor or selling 
a^^ent to tiltimate retailer. 

Tours very truly. 



John Garabedian 



JG/zv 



Copies to: Honorable Paul J. Fannin, Senator 
Honorable B« T. Sisk, Congressman 



St^imtor Stcvknhon. Mr. Allan (trant, pivsident of the (^alifohiia 
Fami liuivaii Federatioiu is unable to ai^iwiir this mornin/i?- lie im 
submitti'd a written statement for ns. 

(TlM^ infomation supplied hy Allan ( f rant follows :) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 



By 



Allan Grant 



President, California Farm Bureau Federation 



2855 Telegraph Avenue 



Berkeley', California 94705 
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I m. Allan Grant of Vlialla, GallfomU. I far* 1200 acrea In tht Vlaalla 
area, dcvocad wilniy ta flald cropa and alfalfa. I rcprcatnt, ai prealdtnt, tha 
California Pam lurtau Ftdtratlon, tht atatt'a largcaC farm organization. 

I as pltaaed to prtacnt to tha coMlttae a ftw Choughta rtpreaentlng tha 
Pfderatloo'a point of vi«w aa It nay rtlafca to your Invitation to praaant tha 
beneficial experitnct of large and aMll farwara, fanworkera and the conaiwer 
aa a reault of tha agricultural pattam of davtlopMnt in California. ^ 

By way of introduction, it ahould ba noted that the pattern of davalopacnt 
Which California agriculture haa experienced during tha laat twenty yeara haa 
been ona of a continuing drop in the nurtjer of fant unite farming a relatively 
conatant but ahiftlng nuiri^er of acrea. Tha result haa betn a ateady Increaa* 
In farm size. Recent figures by tha California Department of Agriculture place 
the nuabcr of Gallfomia fanM at 56,000. These farms averagei 654 acrea in aize, 
and encompaas 36.6 million acrea. Tha trend In California la part of a nation- 
wide trend and la expected to continue. 

Larger units for agriculture have provided the base upon which the farmer" 
operator could Afford the me of specialists in the areas of l«lnd, labor, capital 
and Mnagement in addition to Iila own expertise. In each of theaa areas, larger 
inpute have become necessarjf^o provide an eeonoalc efficiency that other buai- 
nesses have used for decades. Production can ba achieved to fit the needs of 
Che aarket In terM of quantity and quality. Workers benefit froBi longer earning 
periods at one location or multiple locations with relatively few employer changea. 
Consumers benefit from the offering of abundant, top=quality produce at relatively 
low prices compared to other purchaaed Items. 

Larger units need not be characterized as the "conglomerate" type of farming 
enterprise, operating to the detriment of other types of operations.. In California 
for Inatance, the Department of Agriculture shows t!iat about four percent of our 
farms are Incorporated and more than 90 percent of these are described as being ^ 
family corporatlona deliberately set up to handle orderly passage from one 
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gtncratlon to «noth«r. Thli li of occurrtnce In agriculture than in other 
^lii4uatrlaa« 

At thli pointy I bcXltva you alraady know that titabllihlng a icalc of 
acrtaga ta dtacrlba larga and mall fanlng la Impractical • Evary fanMr cannot 
grow a glvtn crop. Thari^ auat bt tha aaalgMtlon of tfflciancy, capital, land 
and sanagtMnt dtclalona rtlatlva to tha available market. The aultabillty of 
^water» weather and aoll of courae play a large role in crop determination. 

(For the benefit of the committee » I auggeat that you review remarka by 
Don Paarlbergy director of Agricultural Economlca, U.S» Department of Agriculture, 
before the 55th annual convention of the Hational Milk Producera' deration, 
Novamber 30, 1971 Cldentlfled at 5509 USDA 3957-711 in the tranacrlpt of teatlmony.) 

A brief examination of farm income provldea aome inalght to the reaaona for 
thla trend in farm numbcra and alze. Groaa farm income in California haa Increaaed 
atcadlly during the paat two decadea, and by that meaaurament we have led all 
other atatea for a nueber of yeara. Net income, however, haa fluctuated narrowly 
around the $1 billion mark ainca 1951. Kialng property taxea, increaaing coata of 
feed, eced and fcrtlllxer, increaaing expend|lturea for machinery and equipment and 
higher labor coata all have contributed to wti^t la commonly known aa the coat-'price 
aquccze. Thia aquceze might be more appropriately labeled the "farm people" aqueeze, 
for aa the farmer 'a coata continue to mount without the comparable increaaea in net 
Incomifi or production ejjflclenclea, the leaat efficient «te forced out of production. 
Price is only one part, and ofttn overemphaslred, o£ the farmer 'a dilemma. 

Tills squeeze is not limited, however, to those farms which 'the modera«day 
physiocrats would label as the "non-corporate", "small", "family farm" producer. 
A recent report titled A^tarlaji^ral pre« 
pared by the Unlveralty of California, reveals that while the public tende to 
-frequently equate the larger corporate farm with high profits, the data do not 
aupport this conclusion. 
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Th« report Indlcatta chac during tha 1965-68 period, an averege of 2,005 
active California corporatlona vera claaalflad aa agricultural. State incoM tax 
retuma for thaaa farM indicate that of the total* approxlaately 60 percent re- 
potted e net profit. The remefning 40 percent reported e net loee. Cetrylng thle 
point e etep further, e|report reUeeed In Auguet of thie year titled Educetlon 
A n A^gjcm ture I n Celifomle and developed by the Unlverelty of Cellfomle et 
Devle, cOMcnte thet "en eetoundlag nuiAer of lerger Cellfornle farwi which 
appcer proaperoue on the aurfece ere being opereted under provleione of Chepter 11 
of the bankruptcy 1«wb." The report contlnuee by eteting thec "unconflmed reporte 
piece the proportion of fenu In thle flnenclel eltuatlon es high ee 20 percent In 
the central arcaa o£ the Stete." ^ 

Obvloualy the trend towerde fewer but lerger farm unite, prlnarlly beneflte 
thoee fer* operatora able to reaaln and function at a profitable production unit. 
It 18 theee reaalnlng coMercial fam unite that provide the great weeeure of 
our abundence, and benefit by attaining a greeter ahare of the dollare aveileble^ ; 

For thoee who leave the land, opportunltlea are available. Many econoslata 
(Peter Drucker for one in hie book titled ,%<LM*-i^--li^^^"i^^^^ ^^"^^ expreaaed 

^the thought that the transfer of Marginal farmers and farn *orkera to urban 
e«ploynent halt by Itself probably been the largeat single factor In the rise of 
national productivity. While statesenta auch aa these generally refer to the 
period of our Induatrlal Revolution, I av sure there Is atlU a Measure of truth 
In tXxtm today. One does not have to looKy^^.^v to observe the at agnation that 
has resulted^ In an Industry that has reaiatcd change In tersM of worker niobility. 

California's fam wage rates are a»ong the highest in the Nation, and have 
been running over 40 percent above the National average. But$«s labor has beco«e 
an increasingly expensive Input, California f«r»era have subatltutcd increasing 
attounts of labor-saving Machinery and equipment. Aa a teault, many farm workera 
have been tranaf erred off tlie farm, and as in the case of farners juat dlacvaaed. 
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Cht btntflti iccru* priiuirlly to thoi* who r««»ln, R«ii*lnlni worktri «r« 
■chltvlng ind ■pplylng ntw ■kills, «• b»co«ltii Incrtiilnfly productlv«, and 
■r« earning norc* 

Of cCoutM th« prliuiry btntflcliyy of th« •vtr-chmg Ing pitum of pro- 
duction ■«rlcultur« In CiUfornla and throughout tha country has batn tha conauMtr. 
In 1900, ona U.S. firwFOrktr lupplltd farm produtti to 6.9 parioni. Aa lita aa 
1950, tha flgura via itlll IfM thin 16 parioni. By lata 1969, thli flgura had 
rlatn to 45 »3 ^araoni. Thli rtltaaa Of farm libor to othtr artaa within tha 
aconowy la a bMlc contributing fictor to our axlitlng itindird of living. 

In addition, todiy'i coniu«tr ipanda ipproxlmattly 16 parcant of har tika-howa 
pay for food. Twenty yeiri ego eha eptnt 22 percent. It h» been eeld thet If wa 
vera consuming tha eeM foode In tha laM wey ■■ wa did a ganeretlon ego, our food 
bill would co«€ to only 11 percent of our if tar-tax spending. 

' While «o«e sentlwentilleti, othare with llttla vision snd uaderitindl«g of 
future food neede, snd itlll othare with llttla uaa for tha private enterprise 
systcM would be delighted If wa could return to farming aa a way of life, I would 
venture to aay that farming aa a way of Ufa la not li^ortant to the nation aa a 
whole. Reasonably priced and plentiful food la. The trend towarda fewer fatM, 
larger farm operational, and the concentration of land In fewer handa la alarming 
to some. However, we muat ask ourselvea, are we willing to Sacrifice the baneflta 
It has achieved? 

Aflotlier srea of Intereat Is the housing need of the migrant farm labor while 
in the cowminlty In which he works for temporary periods. 

In 1967 both state and federal leglalatlve Interest was expresaed toward tha 
California Migrant Master Plan w!ien the California Legislature passed Joint 
Resolution 5 In .a Ceeond Hxtraordlnary Session. Ttte Resolution ■emorlalired the 
Director of the United States Office of Economic Opportunity to give favorable con- 
sideration to funding Galifornla'a request for more tenporary housing units. Work 
of this very cowiittec resulted in a recoamendatlon to expand teaporary houalng 
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pxogxMm md Econoidc Opportunity fund* for that purpoie. Dcapltt Mny trrora 
crtatad In haatt, Uaxif vorkara and faBlllaa vtre btneflclatly rtlocattd, childrtn 
cartd for In day ctnttra and aany alio btntf itttd fro« prograM provldtd for farm 
workera* • ^ ^ 

Tht California rarv Burtau Ftdaration haa worktd cloatly with tha Hlgrant 
Houalnt ^i^graa ainca ita inctption with ona of our ataff Mubara currtntly 
actvlng M Chairman of the Local Appllcationa Adviaory Board. 26 projtcta in 16 
coiwmitl«a provide 2,076 unlta with anothtr undar conatruction in ICatn County. 
The 1971 acaaon saw tcm 2,700 famllita atrvtd and 3,100 faailita turned away. 

A rcaaaeasment of the "critical needa" for migrant farm workara and thair 
famlllea while in areas of employment reaulted in a determination a few yeera ago 
that 5000 imlta were needed. (Thia doea not include low-rent type houeing.) We 
are now looking at thit figure in tetme of tha ateady downturn in tha number of 
farm worker* hired over the laat 5 yeara — now at the rate of A to 6X leaa each 

year. The total of migrant farm labor houaing may not ba the 5000 figure, but 

■J \ 

certainly sore than the preaent 2,076. Va ahould probably aacertaln, from a thort 
•tudy within California, if 1000 mo^ra unlTta would complete the "critical needa" 
demand, and then aet out to get the Job done in tha next two yeara. 

The coat of totel program connected with theae "cawpa" is not email. How- 
ever, we have been involved in arranging farmer financing for tha purchaae of 
land where County Govemmenti did not have the reaourcea. We believe that tha 
program coats are small when compared to the alternatives of crisis with » 
comwmity healtht and all of the other associated problems. 

An* area of concern not asked about, but which will be Introduced Into your . ^ 

Iiearlngs, is that of legal and medlcsl care for poor people of rural California. 
Xlie question of whether a poor person la only a farm worker must be discarded. 
Tliere are many poor farmera and other rural residents who would qualify for medical 
or legal prograM provided thay would apply, or in fact ba aerved by the entitles 
preaently Instituted to provide tha aarvlca. 
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Mont* of whit we have relmted to ^ou up to now h«i been «v«il«l>le, from itatit- 



"tlcal datA provided front aourcea available/ to you and probably supplied again In 
detail during the aerlea of hearing!, the probl«ii0 as they become nanlfeat with 
people may be somewhat more moving than ttie nere 'interpretation of statistics. 

the problems of the migrant farm worker, as ^ell as the operator of a fatm' ^ • 
on which he works, are people problems. If peoplfe are poor It makes little / 
difference whether they Uve on a farm or In a /Ity. The f«ct jla that minx of / ^ 
the people who l±ve or work on farms Jire th^tfi because they could hot with - 

the difficulties of making a living In anr urban coumunlty/ / ' 

In the area of medical care, for fiistance, €he California Farm Bureau . 

0 . ■ ■ ■ ^ \. 

Federation tried, more than 12 years/ago, to find a solution by working with the^ , 
various medical groups toward a p^e-pald health Insurance program. We ventured „ 
Into the field of the "full time" farm employee with a, pre-paid health ptogram 

.0 ■ ■ 

better than that afforded tShe Farm Bureau member. We are now Initiating ii? . : 
"seasonal farmworker" pre-pal?'^health program that farmers can secure for their 
short term employees. " 

Recently some representatives of the clergy have become Interested In the 
farm w&rker. We have tried to work with leaders of various churches and ma^<>r 
denominations In pi^^dli^^itvlt^?^ ^jto this group. But we have found that our 
views do not always coincide wlth'those of the clergy. y 
^J.-^^^ have been surprised to fy.d men of the cloth active In 9^onsorlng com-' , 
pulsory unionism and have found tho^ncouraglng thelir member* who operate ani^own 
agricultural operations to dial with unions and Incipient farm union organizations*. 
Sometimes we are puzzled about the approw^ they;^take, particularly when we read 
In the news media about th^. refusal of the clutch to treat It* own em'ployees as 



they think we should treat oui^s, but we presume that that Is something tlWjr will 
have to work out Internally. "iThe San Francisco Catholic school employeea* strike 

1 • ■ ^ 

late In 1971 la an example.) \ 
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The proble m of letal Mil sfnce to tha | iil| r«nt nr »i -f g i b le poor who are 



realdenta in our midst are ;ni*ny. Unfortunately, their needa regain unaatiafied, 
• due to the inadiquaciea of California iural Legal Ataittance, tnc. We are dia-* 
> . treaaed by tha»dir«ction which aone df the legal aervice programs have taken, 
; ; More precisely » w^ are diatteBBe5Pl^the indirection of those p^raM and 

• 1 of «diDlniatrative-auperyiaion and overaight , We are concerned by the 

laplc of adnlniatrative definitiona and accurate descriptions of the sTeaa of 
;r*apoti8ibility of these programs. , 

It is very distressing to^ f ind thst feder^ly sponsored and taxpayer-supported 
legal, aervice programs sre unsble to f |nd time th help ,the rural poor people who 
^. need help with* Ijanfcruptciea, diaaolutiina Of theiiT marriage relationahlps, snd 
such other sometimes called mundane matters, while at the same time thi attorneys 
employed by these programs and aupported bV the taxpayers are able to spend end- 
less hours working with non-rural convicts, ' 

It is undoubtedly true thst some prisoners have need^pf l^al aaaistance, 
" but as between those people who ar^,in fcrlj^kand .thoajs who are out and - 
atruggling to keep their heada above, wateSBFto: eatabllah or reatabliah family 
sltuatlona, we find considerable aympathy wltii those vho are outalde the prisons. 
We have heard the employees of^^^||l>^^^ testify th|^ they did not 
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have enough time to 4ielp with adoptl6ri8ji|pd mardU^ problems. They know how busy 

■ ./A'-.' v^. * ■ " ' * 

they are bet tej: than anybody plaei-.buti we ar^ ^erj^ unhappy when we find thoae 
same attorfieyjBu or others supported %y ,tihe sami^ programa 'at wdtk outside tha area 
pf their obllgatlona. . ' " v ^ 

In conclualon, I wish to thank you for Inviting the California Farm Bureau 
Federation to provide JPgeneral overview of Callfbmla agriculture, and for 
allowing me to intex;Ject the needa and dealrea of thoae concerned. " 
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CiOIFOfm KliG&JI^ SERVICES 

ssrai-TEAR siMUirr 



Th« CalifopnU Hlgrant M»tttr PX»n doipitd to provld*; houilng, 
cUy c«r«, hpalth •nyiomm and fduoAtion to aignwt farm workari and thiar, 
faidliaa diiring tha tiaa thay iMra trataUag away ft»o« thalr parmnant 
raaidanca and aaaldnc >i«>lj07»Mt in agricuitura. Thia program was mat 
fundad by Titla III B of th^, Jteooowic Opport^ty Act in Karoh 1965. 

Tha initio grant proyldad funda to construct 1,000 houaing unita 
and ralatad facilitiaa. Btf tha and of tha 1966 hanrast aaaadn, 95^ wita 
had baan conatructad and.,occupiad 1,652 migrant faidUaa conaistlng of 
8,545 paraona. 

Tha typa of •ft9using"l5nit first usad mtk conatrtictad of polyurathana 
aandwich panala, coat $500 par unit and Maar aapaotad to Imat for fivavyaara 
Tha liTing unit was *juipad irlth a aink, bada, tablaa, chaira, alactric 

cooking ui^t* and lig^ta« ' ^ 

. ■ ■ ^ 

Tha program haa baan fundad aach yaar sincar 1965 by OK) and tha SUta 

r> . . p ,- 

of Caiifcrnia. Additional houaing unita hara baan cOnatruatad in m^or 
agriculturi araaa throughout tha Stata. In aach.naw projact conatructad, 
thara hava baan i^srovaMMdta Mda in tha houaing tnita. Aa of 1}acaiibar 31, 
1971, ti<anty-aix projacta hava baan coaplatad in 16 agricultwal. countiaa, 
Tha nTai>ar of housii^ units is 2,076 with ona additional projaot undaz* 
conatruction in Earn' eounty . Tha original plydom unita hata baan rapUcad 
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mth pljNOod imlti. Total nuAcr of how— bttlld by thm program Including 
r^OaMMnta la 2,$iiX» 

ttortng tha aavan yaara tha program haa oparatad, aor^^han U,000 
faidUaa, 75,600 paopla haw baan aanrad by tha program/ Durlng' tha aama 
parlod of tima 19,«2 fudliaa hava baan tuma^'aMaj, Tha a»mal avaraga 
numbar of chlldran, agaa two to fiya anroUad in tha day oara programa, 
haa baan 2,000. Tha ntaribar of paraona raoairing haalth aarrlcaa aach 
yaar haa baan 5^000*. . « 



Total tteda axpaodad on tha program ainca I965 haa baan approxlmataly 
$2* milHon. Ftnda hava baan daH.Tad flrom tha »foU«dng aourcaat 
Offlca of Sconomic Opportunity Titla HI B ' 
Stata of California Ganaral Fund 
Haalth, Bdueation k Ifelftea^itla TY k 

PutOio Haalth darrica 
n^ifc^t5)4 It Saoondary Iducation Aet Titla I 
loaal CnvaramaiAt. 
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Senator Stevenson. Our next witness is Mr. Chester Deaver, 
master of the California Grange. 

I would appreciate it, Mr. Deaver, if you would identify the 
persons who will accompany you for the record. 

Mr. Deaver. Thank you very much, Senator. 

On my left is Mr. Herman Grabow, the legislative advocate, for 
the California State*Grange, 

On my right is Mr. Bill Geyer of California Kesearch Consultants, 
whom we employ as a consultant, both in economics and legislative 
matters. 

Senator Stevenson. If you have a prepared, statement, you are 
welcome to summarize it if you would prefer, and we will enter it in 
the record; or, you fire welcome io proceed by reading it. 

STATEMENT OF CHESTER DEAVEE, MASTER, CAirPOENlA STATE 
f GRANGE 

' Mr. Deaver. Mr. Chairman and Senator Taft, I am sorry that we 
were not able to occupy our appointed time on the agenda, but fog^ 
conditions and other factors mad&*444ifficult this morning. We have 
a prepared statement I would like to read for your benefit. 

As mastOT of the California State (jrange I feel a heavy responsi- 
bility in coming before your committee. The Grange i^ California's 
oldest and second largest general membershijp farnl organization, 
and one whose principles and activities over the years have earned it 
the reputation of being the spokesman for the small or family 
farmer. Although the title of your subcommittee indicates a primary 
concern with farmworkers, your hearing announcement indicated 
that you have come jbo California as part of an investigation of a 
much broader topic: The quality of rural life, with particular em- 
phasis upoii public policy and current developments related to the 
size and control of farm operations. 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, I think it might help to 
get some semantic problems Out of the way at the outset. First, wliile 
the Grange includes and values among its membership many individ- 
uals wh^own and operate part-time or retirement farms, our refer- 
wice to the family farmer is to a full-time independent farm Operator 
|.iiti]i2nig the latest agricultural technology and outside ca£)ital and 
labor as necessary to maintain an efficient production unit within the 
mahistream of commerdSil agriculture. To fail to make this distinc- 
tion is to risk maskinglinequities in commercial agriculture under 
the convenient fiction tW they are .attributable to the desire to 
pursue an obsolescent way^^iiiife. In ^hort, the Grange believes that 
the family farm is a viablo]paH^of the agricultural economy, that 
the part-time farm is a viablQ part of rural society, and that, con- 
fusing the two is a disservice to foili. 

On the other hand, many of the cati^words used to depict Cali- 
fornia's agricultural giants are also of fehTiacking in clarity. The term 
"large" as applied to farm size often is used to refer to acreage, but 
total capitalization, or production values, are probably more usefol 
indices. Likewise, a^ corporate farm can be of any size. Maiw of Cali- 
fornia's farm giants had family beginnings and remain under family 
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control and corporate organization is not unusual even among 
smaller family farms. Vertical integration is frequently used to refer 
to top-down integration, or the control of production facilities by 
hrms engaged in the processing or retailing of farm commodities. 
' Ho^veve^, f rpm a technical standpoint the term is equally applicable 
to bottom-fip integration in the form of producers acting independ- 
ently^ through raidside stands or through processing cooperatives to 
profit from nonproductioii activities. Some krge farms are diversified 
conglomerates, where the agricultural enterprise accounts for only a 
small portion of total corporate earnings and which may or mayoiot 
be -food oriented. Some conglomerates have grown f roni farms and* 
others have acc^uired farms. Some farming operations exist primarily 
to pay the holding costs for land speculators, but almost every farmer 
in ( alifornia, large or small, has the opportunity to realize a profit 
from rising laud values and at ieast the theoreiical possibility of 
inakinp a killing through the sale of his land for a nonagricultural 
use. Likewise, the term "tax shelter" is commonly applied to invest- 
ments of nonagricultural income in agriculture, but could a\so fee ex- 
tended to include the common accountiiig practice on family farms 
of treating personal residential and transportation expenses as farm- 
ing expens(»s. Here again, the imprecise use of terms can impede com- 
municafibn. 

Secondly, as proponents of the family f am in California I think 
we must point out that we are not against large farms or bigness 
per se. The real problem of production agriculture in this State and 
in this country is that farmers are the weakest link in the food pro- 
duction and marketing chain in terms, of economic power. What 
agriculture needs more thaii anything- else is the power to pass the 
co.sts of a decent living for farmer and farmworker alike on Hp the 
marketing chain to the ultimate consumer, the waj&gother participants 
in the chain do as a matter of course. From our standpoint, farmers 
are actually subsidizing the consumer, rathe>r than the reverse. Only 
through "green power," the creating of concentrations ot economig 
power at the production level, can this. "man bites dog" story be 
corn (^ted. Therefons we actually welcomfe the leadership that large 
agricultural concerns can provide, while being vigilant against the 
possibility that other production facilities, large gr small, can be 
manipulated in such a way as to undercut the "green power" princi- 
ple. We believe CJalifornia farmers are the most efficient In the world, 
but too often the beneficiary of this efficiency has not been the' farmer 
himself. We must make it clear t}iat a prosperous rural society will 
based, first and foremost, upon 'the willingness of the American 
public to tolerate both the political measures that .may be necessary 
to make green power a reality and the ultimate demands it may 
make ui^ipn him in the grocery store. 

How can farmers achieve green power? The large farmer can 
.sometimes get it for himself through his sheer size or through 
integration arrangements witJi. stronger segments of the chain, 
although any weakness among his smaller fellow producers will 
operate to limit this ability. The family farmer must achieve green 
power, by^ simulating the attributes of bigness through cooperative 
organizations, governmental assistance, or a combination of these or 
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(. other factors. Cooperatives can be organized for either Jbargaining 
or processing pur poses, and governmental assistance can take the 
form of encouraging and protecting such organizSationSj authority 
for self-help marki»tmg prog^^^is, basic commodity supports, includ- 
ing Government purchases, and technological assistance. 
. W© would particularly like to commend to your attention pending 
proposals by Con^essman Sisk^ of California and Senator Mondaie 
of Minnesota that^ would protect farmeirs in their efforts to bargain 
efl^etively with th^ purchasers of their prodtibts. The Sisk bill au- 
^ thorizes the administrative designation of bargaining cooixirativcs 

with a history; of representing producers as the exclusive agent of all 

Producers of '"^a particular purchaseh The Mondaie bill employs a 
ramework sijnilar to the National Labor Relations Act to permit 
* farmers to determine their ixipresentation for bargaining purposes. 

We ariV^articularly interested in the Sisk bill Ixjcause of its CaU- 
fomia ori^^ins and because it appears to have the tetter chance of 
passage. We would likii to see it amended so that^the representation 
decision is made by producer vote rather than administrative deter- 
mination, but, above all, we would like to see (^ongr^ss recognize and 
reinforce ^the. right of producer organizations to biifgain effectively 
for/fej^il'members. i / ^ 

Ifrilt^fi^t possible to spealf of farm bargaining without raismg the 
so-called farm labor problem. If our analysis is correct, the root of 
the problem is that fanners and farm workers have been forced for 
yeafe to quarrel over a share of the pie that is too small to feed botlr. 
bur belief is the efforts to unionize farmworkers constitute 5, parallel 
development to. the green power revolution and are inevitably tied 
to the succioss of that mov.enifeiit. 

The ('alifornia (irange cannot consistently advocate govemnu^nt- 
ally protect^^d bargaining organizations for farmers witliout being 
willing to ext<»nd similar protection to organizations presenting 
ftmnworkiTK. Ilowevc^r, for the same reason that we are insisting 
that the S(»lection of farmer bargaining representatives be demo- 
cratic in nature, so we believe that f armworkei-s should be granted 
the same rights with n^gard to the selection of their own representa- 
tives. Wher(^ (Jovernnient san(?tions are concerned, no organization 
^ can 1h» permitted to hold itself above the control of those it repre- 

sents, particularly if such representative stains may Iw conferred 
without t\w mn^vnt of ea(*h individual represented. 

The (Jalifornia (Jrange accordingly supports the ejj/tension of thC*^ 
principles of th(^ National Lalwr Kelations Act to agricultural em- 
ployment at both the State and Federal levels. A more orderly pro- 
(•edun^ for labor-management relations in agriculture should benefit 
all concerned,' the farmer, the farmworker, and the general i)ul)lic. 

A (HHicomitant development now underway in agriculture Jhat the 
(Jrange desires to encourage is the professionalization of farm em- 
ployment. We view mechanization as an important step-in tliis direc- 
tion lwcaus(^ it currently tends toward the elimination of the least 
desirabh'^ jobs in agriculture, those that are physically arduous or 
unpleasant, and/or highly^ seasonal, and to upgrade the remaining 
emplovuK^nt opportunities in terms of skills and pay. We think that 
improvements in t^^chnological efficiency are good for agriculture and 
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-tlie'ppblic, too, and would be reluctant to see efforts at unionization 
or' agrarian refonfa function as impediments. 

Beyond changes in occupational patterns, however, we think that 
extension of the. full range of social l)enefit programs to farm em- ^ 
ployoes is also a prerequisite to professional status. The ('alifomia 
(trange would like to see the whola range of employee social insur- 
ance programs guaranteed to farmworkers by the Federal (Jovern- • 
ment so that agricultural employers in all States would l)e on equal 
footing in this regard. However, the^Oalifornia Orange will continue 
work for state legislation to achievja a professional labor force. In 
California the last remaining benefit denied is unemployment insur- 
ance. In 1971 wo engaged in a limited alliance with organized labor 
to pass a bill extending jobless benefits to farmworkers. Unfortu- 
nately, the bill was vetoed by the Governor on the argument that it 
would be inappropriate without Federal legislation. We would urge 
you to see that Federal legislation to extend unemployment insur- 
ance l)enefits to farmworkers does pass this year and that these bene- 
fits be interchangeable with and extended \mdcr the same rules as 
those earned in other industries. We believe there may be some mv!d 
for reforms at the bottom end of current unemployment c()verage 
programs, but think tliat any necessary changes sliould l>e made 
across the* t>oanl and not bo confined to agriculture. 

We also are opiK)S<»d to any abnonnal exemptions'for small farmers. 
It is our view that the small farmer may have the greatest need for 
coverage by public social insurance programs since he is least able 
to manage the assemblage of a comparable set of private benefit 
programs for his employees. 

Finally, we think a variety of additional social programs -are 
desirable in rural areas. A recent series of newspaper articles on 
child labor in agriculture serv(»s as a good example. In the first place, 
the jobs in which children still are found are those of the type that 
mechanization is gradually eliminating. Second, children are nor- 
mally in the field at the insistence of their parents on sullerehc(» of 
the farmer and may actually impede production work. We think the 
real answer is to provide better child care and educational facilities 
in rural areas rather than the prosecution of farmers. A long term 
answer must also include higher earnings for the workinc parents, 
although in the short run higher hourly wages may actually aggra- 
vate the problem l>ecause the families involved are likely to lie among 
the more marginal meml>ers of th(^ farm labor force in terms of 
annual employment. 

The benefits of social service or economic development programs 
in rural areas will in many instances flow l)evond farmworkers to 
the general rural population who have traditionally suffered from , 
the effects of rural isolation. We would only cautioli that any pro- 
p|)sed programs not brinp with them the ills' of urban life that rural 
residents hav(^ in many mstances deliberately attempted to avoid. 

I have previously made passing references to the dilemma of size 
and the juxtaposition of the advantages flowing to small farmers 
from the leadership of large farmers with the disadvantages in cir- 
cumstances when large farms consciously underi^ine' the "green 
i)ower" principle. A proposal ha's l>een recently milde by Senator 
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Ifclson of Wisconsin to limit the participation of large or outside in- 
terests in proiliiction agriculture. Wliile we have not given sufficient 
consideration to this complex proposal to take a position on it, we are 
sympathetic to the basic theory enunciated in antitrust principle that 
competitive independence of various sejB^ents of our economy must 
be preserved, provided that it does not interfere with the traditional 
exemption of f armer cooperatives actin^> in pursuit of green power - , 
and provided that it is not i>erverted into a "cheap tood" policy 
under another name. 

As I have said before, food is already relatively cheap, perhaps 
too cheap, and through technological advances proiluction agricul- 
ture will continue to make improvements in efficiency which will be 
passed on, at least in part, to the consiuner. At the same time, in the 
al)sence of public sujpi)ort for green i>ower, a^jricultural production 
may become increasmgly limited to those individuals or firms who 
can afford to subsidize the consuming public out of nonprciduction 
income from other sources. In short*, a long-term "cheap fobd'^^ policy 
may require production units that can tolerate losses over time for 
reasons unrelated to procluction economics. Tlie question of whether, 
once consolidation is accomplished, food will continue to be ch^ap 
is the classic dilemma of monopoly theory. Our belief is that "green 
power" may b(> more expensive for .the public now, but cheaper in 
the long nin. 

We would like to clost* by offering for your consideration a new % 
concept for application to current Government programs relative to 
commodity marketing and resource development for the purpose of 
preserving the independent family farm. The rhetoric of Government 
farm programs is almost always directed at this objective, but the 
performance frequently leaves much to be desired. Usually the diffi- 
culty can be foimd to lie in the fact that all production is treated 
eiiually, aiid that protection which is either barely adequate or iu- f| 
aaequate for the smaller production units relatively over protects 1$, 
In-rger units. Existing limits (m participation in Goverment-sponsored ! j 
Ixuiefit programs have been based on concepts of size (such as tlu* | 
IGO-acre limitation) tl^it are both inflexible and obsolescent, histori- \m 
cal production patterns which do no more tliau peri>etuate and capi- p 
talize existing production patterns,, or payment limitations (such m fi 
the $r>r>,(KX) limit recently imposed % ('ongress) w^uch have Vitilv de ^ 
numstrable relationship to anything other than flie politic id need \o J 
mt down on highly visible allocations of imblic funds to lurgi* cor- ; 
porations. ' 

The concept we propose is called the "farm base unit". This unit ! 
would l)e delined on n commodity by commodity basis as the unit of j|> 
farm operation above which no significant economics of scale would |p 
be realized, arid which, postulating a normal eropiMng pattern and ^ 
prudent maAap(i»ment, would yield an adequate return to t fj*- inde- 
pendent, farm operator. The sttmdanl we imipose is extnaiif^ly flex- 
ible. It Is capable of application on m individual commodity buHis, 
or to fanns or fann land with typit uf t'<>IBlii«>dHy iwitterns, and it ^ 
can also change from yeaV to year as j^rfHluctfni* nml price elianges^^ 
occur, nie concept also contains built 4U re^^iilato*ns to protect ]mih^ 
the public and the farmer. The optimum efleni ie v htundard protects 



the former while the income standard protects the latter. Research 
done on this subject by the University of California in the past 
indK^ates that the establishment of scientifically and economically 
defensible farm base units in t<irms of either production volume or 
acreage is within the capability of restarch personnel if no more* than 
rough accuracy is required of the final product. 

The initial application of the farm base unit coiicept would l)e as 
a tool to disassociate the production of the base imits in question from 
carrying the burden of surplus production normally occiirring in 
those commodities for wfiich public programs are*^ necessary. In 
(California we have proposed that supply management marketing 
orders allocate returns first to production from farm base unit^. with 
remaining returns being pooled among cTCcess production. A possible 
corollary in market promotion orders would be to assess a higher 
per unit cost to excess production than to farm base unit production. 
The same principles should be made availabU* under tlie Federal 
orders allocate returns first to production from farm base units, with 
the farm base unit would be an optional provision and would require 
the usual affirmative vote of producers by number and volume. 

In basic commodity programs the farm base unit could l>e substi- 
tuted for the current $55,000 rule as a method of limiting support 
payments and prmhiction in excess of the base unit could conceiv- 
ably 1k» decontrolled and placed on a free market basis. Tlii«. might 
accomplish the twin objectives of limiting the exposure of the pub- 
lic treasury and returning an increased percentage of agricultural 
production to the open market. Finally, the farm base unit would 
be an obvious improvement over the lOO-acre limitation in wat<»r 
development law and could be incorporated into tax and antitrust 
laws as a yardstick to measure the scale of agricultural operation 
entitled to public preference. The major difficulty with the farm 
base unit concept will be the administrative problem of policing the 
paper division of excess production units ^or compliance purposes. 
However, this should b(» no worse than the similar problems posed 
by the 160-acre or $55,000 payment limitations and could be eased 
by the fact that as proposed the effect of Hie distinction may be in 
many cases relative rather than absolute?. ^ ' ^ 

To conclude, the (California (Jrailge stands for a pluralistic ruraR 
economy and society, one that has room for both the retirement farm 
and the Cf^rporation f arm^ but onie in which the efficient, independ(»nt 
family farm operator is more the rule than the exception, we think 
that a ^.^ii^ater effort needs to be made to bring all rural residents 
into th(^ social and economic mainstream. However, we do not be- 
lieve that commercial agriculture can or should bear a responsibility 
great(^r than that dictated by intelligent manpower utilization. Wo 
"do not see a nerd for wholesale agrarian reform in (California, but 
wo do see the need to encourage now opportunities and options, 
particularly for tlie disadvantaged, and measured control of bigneas 
when it thrttatens to l>ecome counter productive. Finally, wo urge 
ii)*oti thr general imblic, and you as their chosen representatives, to 
in ^i*^rj;jf ufid the ne^ cssity for accepting the short-run costs 'that "green 
jirmi r*' i^esupi1os<\s in order to achieve the anticipated Ipng-run 
iH'nelils* 
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Senator Stevenson. I thapk you. 

Mr. De.\ver. We are happy to have had the opportunity to appear . 
and submit our brief, and we have great encouragement in ^rsons 
such as yourself and Senator Taft thkt you come to California and 
learn for yourselves. ' 

Senator .Stevenson. We are very grat<iful to you and you have 
l)een a big help to us, Mr. Deaver. I tlnink your farm base unit idea 
is a very interesting one. What is the attitude of Tenneco and the 
other large coriwrate farmers towards that proposal? 

Mr. (Jeyer. Well, in fairness, this has not yet been introduced as 
a bill in the California legislature so it really liasn't.become a polit- 
ical issue. Tlu; attitudes of large production facilities might be 
similar to wliatever attitudes they may have expressed about the 
$n5,m)0 limitation, which is a somewliat similar issue. 

Senator Stovenson. Tliev don't have niucli trouble evading the 
$55,(XM) limitation; do tlieyl Tliey don't in Kern County, I gather. 
I doirt know about Fresno County. I haven't heard as mucli about 
it as I have about Kern County lately. I was tliinking they miglit 
have more concerii about your proposal. , . la. 

Mr. (Jeyer. As it is proposed for tlie California Marketing Act, 
it contains a considerably limiting internal constraint and tliat is that 
all marketi\ig order revisions have to l)e approved by the majority 
of the producers by number and by volume. 

Senator Stovenson. Tenneco is one producer t 

Mr. Geter. It would be one producer but it has larger volume, 
so really the unit would liave to t)6 selected in a size that would per- 
mit the marketing order to get approval both by the majority of the 
commmlity prwluced and tlie majority of tlic producers of the coni- 
mmlities. For that reason tlic farm base unit is meant to bo a some- 
what flexible standard and tlvat tlie politics of acceptability in the 
particular marketing order may enter into the establishment of the 
unit for that commodity if it were to be implemented. 

Senator Stovenson. We have had a great deal of concern exijresscd 
in these hearings about the nonenforcement of the 160-acre limitation 
of tlie Reclamation Act. ^ ' 

Do you believe that Congress should consider a variable acreage 
limitation instead of the rather rigid and perjiaps archaic 160-acre 
limitation? ^ 

Mr. Geyer. I think that is clearly one of the reasons that the 160- 
acn* limitation has fallen ui)on such disuse. One hundred and sjxty 
acres may be more tlHan enough for « good commercial operatidri in 
ix^aches or something like that, but it clearly falls way below the re- 
<ltui'einents of some of the row-crop commodities. 

Th(^ University of California did a number of studies on this 4 
or 5 years ago when the limitation was a- political issue and they 
came up with varying levels that constituted the optimum economic- 
eflTicic^ncy tniits. In most commoilities and imder moat cropping prac- 
tices these units were substantially larger than 160 acres. 

It is our fiHiling that the development of a more sophisticated 
approach to this problem, with a variable system relative to cropping 
patterns, and soil conditions, and water availability would almost 
have to accompany any real effort to revitalize the 160-acrc princi- 
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pal. I think it has fallen upon disiisc because it is arbitrary and 
obsolescent. 

Senator STKVEX^rfwc. I believe in connection with the comments 
al)out syndicate farming and the larjcce corporate farmers Mr. Deaver 
alluded to^the speculative possibilities of land ownershii) as one of 
the induceinents to some people to farm. What is happeninp to land 
values? I was surpris(Hl to hear from one wit nes^ yesterday that in 
the last couple of years San Joaquin Valley land values havo be(<n 
jjoin^r down. That was Uie fn^t time we encountered that opinion in 
our hearings. So far wo have gotten the impression that everywhere, 
all across the country, for all kinds of land, but particularly rural 
land, the values hav(» Ix'cn skyrocketing— going up. 

Mr. (iKYKii. There was a general speculative boom in rural land 
values almost across the board in the early sixties in California. It 
has lH»en leveling off more recently and particularly in some areas 
Huch us the San Joacpiin, Valley; for example, where the main cash 
crop is cotton- cottoiuh'as In^eu an extreuiely depressed commwlity 
for the last l\ or^l years -and where there havo been some [)roblems 
in other (»onunodity areas. The difference lK»twe(»n a market value and 
a fari'n income vaftu' on San Joa(iuin Valley land is not that great. 
If you heanl testimony on the Williamson 'Act yesterday, you may 
have heard thUt th(» siueacf there lH»tw(»en a use vahu» assessment and 
a market vjilue ass<»ssment on juinu* land is not t<K) great hi many 
instances, and when^you drop sonw* of the priuu^ cash Crops like 
cotton out of the lK)tt()m of the income picture, you are likely to get a 
sufficiently de[)ressed "ecomnny and a droj) in land values. I think 
most si)i»(»tilative investors, unless they are in an urban or urbanizing 
area, are long-term investors and tlie investment is related to the 
tax conditions Jhat they fjnd themselves in, 'in their own personal 
income situation. One ()f tile points of our presentation is that the 
extent that you lind this kind of investor taking over the farming 
business more* and more, it is going to Im» bt'cause of the failun* of the 
country fo face up to the needs of the gi-een power revolution as we 
t(»rni it. That is, we nuiy bi» creating a situation in which the only 
people who can produce in California are the people Avho can afford 
to lose mon(^y producing— 

Senator Stevknson. Or mayl>e want to? 

Mr. (iKVKR. Thafs right. You could hav(» an agriculture dominated 
by thi» peopl(» who hav(» extraneous reasons for losing money in agri- 
<'ultul'(» prcHluction. ^ ^ ^ 

Si^nator Stevknson. Over all, that is pretty clearly what is hap- 
pening; isn't it ^ We not only have just tin* invasion of thos(^ people 
into agriculture, hut the rate at which land values over the last 10 
y(»ars has substantially gone up, and the cost of farming generally 
has goiK^ up, inchiding the cost of credit and efjuiiunent, the rate 
of returu^on iiiv(»stnient lias gone down pretty significantly in the 
last 10 ycavs; hasn't it ? ^k. 

Mr. (iKYKR. Yoi^iav(i to pn^face any ccmclusion like that with com- 
nuHlity-by-commty^ity aiid^ area-by-area analyses, l)ecausc there are 
differences. ^ ^ / 

Senator Stevenson. It is affair generalization ; isirt itj 

Mr. (tevek. On a statewfide basis, I think that is cf^rrect. Net in- 
come as a i^^rcentage of sales - . ' 
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S<*nator Stevi:n8on. Investment? , 

Mr, (Jkykr. Probably even more in terms Y)f investment, although 
those ficiires are harder to come by» . i i 

Senator Stevknhon. Mr. Deaver, are you farming now? Are you, 
lik<^ me,a.farmer? „ . t • 

Mr. Deavkr. I have my ranch but I am not farming. I am jubt 
trving to pay the taxes. , ' ^ ^ ^ 

* \S(»nator Stkvensok. That is kind of the way I farnu too, 1 am 
afraid. I spend a good deal of my time in Washmgton. But you 
have been a farmer. Van you tell us when you fii^t ^t started farm- 
ing in California? , ... 

5lr. Dkavku. Yes, Senator. We moved from the Kast to ( all forma 
'in 1017 and mv father and seven l)oys and my one sist<^r began 
farming not tm far from where w(» are here in a little town of 
Sanger, just 15 miles from this hx^ation. We were farming under 
conditions that were (piite conducive to attract piK)plo to the rural 
section of the countrv and work for themstdves. liut of cours<» those 
conditions have (»hunged, and where we am'^ the blame nq one 
knows. W(» have multiplied ourselves in numbers and we got busy 
mavlH* in other avenues, and we developed an affluent society. And 
some of th(» things that we could and should have l>c(*n continually 
watching we lost sight of, and we now have situations and circum- 
stances tl'iat do not lend themselves to the iK'St inteirst of develop- 
ing the nation or continued pro^Mvss. This is why I am happy tliat 
someone from the seat of our national (government can come int<) the 
rural set'tions of this great nation of ours and make a survey and 
take some (^valuations. , , , i 4. 

Senator Stkvknson. Did your family buy land when they lirst 
settled in the Sanger area? 

Mr. Dkavku. We naited laiul i . i. 

SiMiator STKVKNsoN>,Hut vou ended up at some point buying farm 

land? Vf . 

Mr. Dkaveu. I (*nd(ul buying land oU the coast. 
Senator Stkvknson. IIow long ago was that ? 
Mr. Dkavku. In lOiiH I moved to Jhe coast. 

S(Miator Stkvknson. That still seems like a long tim^e ago to me. 
-I hadn't even be(^n lM)rn. 

IIow nnich did farm land cost in lOiJH ? 

Mr. Dkavku. An* you really looking for that now? 

S(»nator Stkvkns(Vn. Can you rememln^r ? 

Mr. Dkavku. Yes. In Um I bought land for $100 an acre. 

Senator Stkvknson. That was partly as a result of th(» depression 
and its (»iT(»ct^ 

Mr. Dkaveu. Partiallv, yes. 

S(»nator Stkvknson. You and your family have l)een in farming 
for a long tinu^ We \\w talking a mcmaent ago al>out how this last 
10 V(*ars the fanm^rs rat(» of n^turn measur(Kl against the income or 
investment had gone down. Haven't then^ lH>en a lot of other dianges 
in rural AuK^rica^ Will you tell us a little almut the (piality of life 
around Sang(«r, on th(^ coast, in rural California, and some of the 
changes you hav(» se(4i in tlu* coui^ of your lifetime. 
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Mr. Dkavkr. Oh, I think you <Io a diHscrvico to a ^reat country 
when you condonin thiii^^s. 1 think livo in ono of the jjroatost 
countries of the worUl 

Senator Stkvexsox. We all u^rei* with that and wv want to make 
it lK»tter. 

Mr. Dkavkr. And w can make it iH^tter. Then* are opportunities 
for improvement, and many of Ithosi* opportunities rest now more 
readily in the rural s^>etions of our country. Wi» need to find some 
inethod to induce or entice peoph' to come and liv(» in tin* rural S(»C;' 
tion?; of this ^nnit I'onntry of oius. The opportunities for their liveli- 
IkkkI iio^iot rest in the uH'tropoHtan and urban s(»ctions. When th(»y 
moy(* there thi»y just rompouhd a probh»m that is already too larp:(s' 

Senator Stovensox. They may not Iiavi^ an opportuility in urhan 
or in rural AnuTica at the moment. 

Senator Taft, do you have any ipiestions. 
. Senator TAi-n\ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deaver, you su^'^est the application of tlu» National Lal>or 
Relations Art to farm hilM)r situations. Do you also adv<M;at(» the 
application of secondary Iniyrott provisions of tlie act 'i 

Mr. Dkavkr. W(»11, I think when von talk about secondary Imcotts 
you are talking alnnit srcondarv llM)y<'otts and scjcondary boycotts. 
Yes, I think there is some application {uv s<une protection in that 
area. 

Mr. (fKVKK. Senator, I think (»ne of the prol)h»mH of this whole 
serondary lM)y«*ott issur is that tlu* typt^ of lM)yi»otts that have Imm^u 
conducted by tin* Uniti'd Farm Workers or/jjanizin^ «'onunitt(M» or 
conducted by tlu^r friends, are Inrn'otts that we have felt would \h* 
very diilirult, very difficult for any law to nnich. Th(»re is a lot of 
feeHnf!C in California that California law cannot elTectivelv deal with 
tlu» second^jry lH)ycott and therefore that tht^re must Federal law 
on the subject. I think farmers ^.'encrally would like to see a greater 
control esrjst ovi^r this weai)on. l^ut what I call tin* third partv or 
the consumer Iniycott is a vei;v difficult thin^ to write legislation to 
police liiM'ausc the moment you In'^in to tell sonu'one that it is all 
ri^'ht not to buy jU'rapi's at a supermarkf t, but it is ilh^ml for tla* 
housewifi* to tell the sup^miarki't why she isn't buA-in*,*: the |?:rapes« 
you arc p»t tint": pretty ( lose to a free speech problem. I think prob 
ably tlM» (franp»s vh w on nec^ondary Iniycotts is, yes, we would like 
to si»e secondary Iwiwott provisions of tlu* National LalHir lielations 
Act t^\tend(»tl to fa!in lalnu- organizations us fh(\v apply to all otlier 
orjirani^ations, but this doesn't mean there inav' not continue to In* 
simie kinds of Inncotts that are ^oin^jr to 1k» very difficult for any 
tyjic of le«jtislation to ri'ach. 

S(»nator Tact. Do you view consunu^r tvpe Inncotts as l«*in^r mt 
side^ 

Mr. (tkyku. Well, I think constitutiofiallv it is ^^Mhiir to 1h* verv 
flifficult to draw statutory laiijirua^e to limit that and I think fhuf 
the real remedy for a Iwiycott is to brin^ the whole laln^r oi%Mnizuf ion 
pHHyss itself withiii tin* framework of ^^ovei nmcnt supervisioti. And 
I think perhaps the ihmmI for iwiycotts as a weapon (ind the interest 
of lalH)r organizations in usin/L?: Imcotts as a weapon mav tleelini' 
as this iM'cnrs. 
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Senator Tatt. In regards to the farm base unit, a concept which 
I alsolSnd to be very interesting and one that>I tliink bears a go^d 
deal of W yon suggest it might be used in lieu of^he ^ 

$55,000 yexemption or, whatever limitation is plficed subsidy payments^ v 
for th/ support crops. Particularly in view o^ your ^uggestfon that 
thos^who are in'' excess of it really would be outside the support 
proems, wouldn't this^be likely to create a glut on the market? The , 
argument against the $5J5,000 limitation, or any limitation in these * . 
H cro^s.lias always been, that. it. would result in producers outside of 
J the support program flooding the market with additional prcyiuce? 
I z:^ Would your sngge^t^n on the farm base unit avoid that probleV in 

♦ any. way? ' . V 
Mr: i^EYER. I think there -are a number of ways that you can apply ^ 

the farm base unit concept t6 a commodity proj^ram. I think we sug- 
''geSted here that it might prove to be possible in some commodities, 
some of>'" the basic commodity i|)rograms to actually decontrol that 
segmei^t of the'^ommodity market that Mis outside the limitations. ■, * 
. This would create a two-jprice system or a situati^i where the Gov- 
ernment would engage ifv prof ectlffig only that amount of the pro- 
ductionil that was attribfitable to the farm-base' unit and guarantee • 
a price o^i that amdimt. While the remainder of the . commodity 
could move in the free market. * - - 

Senator Taft. You doi^'t think that this would i-esult in creating 
. large surpluses from the. farm-base unit production? 

Mit Geyer, Do you mean from the farm-base • unit side of the * 
production or from the free market? 

*. Senator Taft. You wouldn't buy it from the free market; you , 
would have to l^uy it from the farm base unit section of the market 
but you presumably would be buying if^t a lower price or you would 
be supporting a biggai* difference between the support* price and the 
market price. 

Mr. Geyer. That could occur, to the extent tjie public was buying 
a large amount of product at prices greater than the free raarlcet 
prices. Then it might be necessary for the (Government to reevaluate ^ 
,its position as either to the size of the units it was protecting or to 
the spread that it was supporting. Ii:hink it is a question of strategy. 
It could be done without decontrolling the entire production. Produc- 
tion control is normally managed on the basis of controls relating to 
particular farmers. The farm oase unit cuts across that but it could 
be married to the production history approach. You could have a 
limitation which combined ^ farm base unit concept with a historic 
concept. , . , ' 

Senator "Taft. Does the farm base unit concept have any' advantages 
that you can see with regard to international competition and the 

• various support crops and <even other (irops? 
Mr. Geter.' I think this is in some degree what a lot of other na- 

vtions are doingj^to us.. They protect their domestic market and they * 
subsidize their export market. If the majority of the so-called excess 
production we described went to export we might actually turn out 
to be more competitive in the export business. This isn'S completely 
unprecedented. There are features of the cotton programs, for ex- 
ample, whi^ch are similar to the concept we have been describing aa^t 
relates to export markets. 
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^ Senator Taft. Thank you very-much. ' ^ ^ 

Senator ■ Stevexson. Would yoli care to add somethings r Mr. 
Grabow? . ^ " 

STATEMENT OF HERMAN GRABOW, DAIRYMAN, CAXIP. 

Mr. GiiABow. Mr. Cliairman, Jhe first statement I make is going to 
be very* interesting to Senator Taft. 1 well remember when I went to 
the University of Minnesota, JPresident^Howard Taft came there and 
spoke at convocation, so you see, I havVbeen around a long time. 

I have to apologize to any dairymen in the audience, I forgot, my 
bell. I was jt Grade A dairyman for 30 years..! usually carry that 
around, I don't know why I didn't bring it today. 
^ Now £he farm base unit. You know, when I was in the dairy busi- 
ness, grade. A, at That time the distributors told the producers this is 
^he amount of milk we are goinc to take and pay as grade A and 
you had better like it or not, and the Grange was the^general farm 
organization, it took 10 years to the Milk Pooling Act in Cali- 
'fomia, and today it is almost thex3>ther way around, and this is the 
way I look at the farm' base unit. If Sve get ih.e farm base unit in, no 
longer will the producer be at the mei^cy'of the big boys.^ think then 
we can have a decent kind of life and we can work decent hdftrs and 
have a decent income. . ; i 

. Senator S-tevenson. Thank ypu vei!>*'much, Mr. Grabow. . " 
You are Yight about the influendb of the dairy producers. They 
\ have been conspicuous in Washington! recently too, but we won't go 
into that. i * 

I thank you, Mr. Deayer, Mr. Gtabow, and.Mr. Geyer, very much 
- for joining us this morning and for helping us in this series of hear- 
ings. 

We will now recess for lunch and reconvene at 1 o'clock. , . 
CTJTiereupon, the subcommittee recessdd at 12 ;40 p.m., to reconvene 
at I'p.m.) 

AFTERNOON tesiON 

Senator Stevenson. The meeting of the' -subcommittee will be in 
order. 

We will next hear from Mr. Gus Stanjenson of Livingston, Calif;, 
and the fanners who are accompanying Mr.'Stamenson. 

Mr. Stamen^on, I would appreciate it if you would identify for the 
record your companions. - 

Mr. Stamenson. My name is Gns Stamenson. On my left is Mi*., 
George Thayfer from Winton. On m^ right, Martin Anderson^ 
Hilmar, also a small farmer.^ * ^ . . 

Senator Stevenson. Mr. Stamenson, we tvould be glad to have you 
^ summarize your written statement and if you do, we will entey it 
into the record; otherwise^ feel iEred to read it. • ^ V 

Mr. Stamenson. I will ]ust go ahead and read it as it is. 

Senator Stevenson. All right, . * , 

STATEMENT OF GUS STAIIENSON, nvINGSTON, CAUP/ 

I ^ ' ■ ^ ' ' • 

Mr. Stamenson. My name is Ous Stamenson. My wife and I own 
and operate a 40^acre almond and walnut orchard at 3849 KoVti^ 
..Lmcoln, Livingston, Calif. ' ■ \ - 
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We purchased this semideveloped fAnri soQie 26 years ago. This 
is where we 'made our home and raised bur three children. We de- 
veloped the land to the point where we can bteathe a little easier in 
a sense. I could riot have'accomplished this without my wife's incoqie 
from a small business in town. ^ . 

I will not bor§ you with the details of how as most people are 
aware of the small farmers' economic plight." A stranger driting 
down my road would say, "now this ma» has his dojJcey tie^d up' * 
He is right to a small degree. While we are not sWimming in Wealth," . 
we are at least assured food and a comfortable roof over our head on 
a yearly basis. My wife and I are rather proud of our^^ccomplish- 
ment, considering the start we had. Nothing but our youth and 
.ambition and a bulldogvdetermination. Oh yes, we traveled the same 
old beaten path of hard Imocks only the word "quit" Sid not exist in 
. ouK lexicon, so we plodded on; We raised our children to ^be' good 
•citizens, we paid taxes and our obligation, we sent our son to^erve 
our country. : ^ • , " 

Finally we managed to get out of t^e jungle of hatd knocks by 
life's late, afternoon into a small clearing with a small creek running 
through from the distance. It looked peaceful and* invitiiig; how- 
ever, our hopes of rest for tired bodies, food, and drink for our 
stomachs were dashed for we found the creek contaminated, the food 
and air poisoned, and the clearing full of debris as result of modjern 
technology. Beyojid the clearing we can ^e a htfge machine, like a 
com chopper onl^ this one a thousand times larger^ and it is chojp- 
•ping and swallowing everything in it^ path. This colossus has and is 
reducing whole communities into'gnost towns and proud men and 
whole families into poverty and de5itutionc.It is headed straight for 
us and our kind in the name pf pr^gfes^^ with a sign on it that says- 
Multination Corp. property. * ' - 

I beg the committee's^ mdulgence to bear with me for- 1* am not 
versed in writing statements or spee'ches. I am only a farmer and 
since this committee granted me^'the privilege- and opportimity to 
state my grievances, I will narrate briefly ^nd to the best of my ability 
the things that have been griping ihi^ of late. 

My Government taxes me tcr the extent of confiscation to sub- 
sidize and create favorable conditions for vertically-integrated corpo- 
rations. For example, our land-rgrant (jolleges where oijr tax money 
enables them to create new hairvest machines and labor-saving devices 
on the pretense of efEciency> I cannot understand how such methods 
can benefit the community when they replace working men who must 
have food and shelter regardles3 if they work or nbtf hence our ever- 
increasing welfare rolls and burden for those of- us who are still able 
to pay taxesv After all, gentlemten, each man, be he a farmer, business- 
man, professional, or n working man, is working for the needs of 
others. If one- segment of our people is deprived of its purchasing 
power, eventually we' all suffer;- . . • ^. 

During the late President Kennedy's administration, an orgianiza- 
tiouj which caHs 'itself the Committee of Economic Development and 
consisted of 200 heads of the biggest corporations in America decided 
that there was a surplus of farmers, not commodities. Since thes^ 
corporations control practically everything, it isn't hard for one to 
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^ visualize how th^ co^o4.tions can force a 4niral migration to the 
urban areas. Close to fcur,million farmers and farm workers were 
-forced to leave the farm^. In additijin to this, the large corporation^ " 
were sibemating.at the* time afnd layifig off close to a million skill/d 
workers a^ear. Also, there were young men and women coming out 
of school at the rate of one, and a half million a year to join the ^ 
abundant labor forces. Honce, our riots and/bunding throughout the 
country in the 1960s. 7 . * 

My G9vernment taxes me and people likfe me^o support military 
industrial , cpmplex which squanders billions every year on the pre- • 
tense pf containing commumsm. If som/ of th'tft money can be used 

. to create opportunities where ja man can earn a decent living then 
there Would be no need to fear communLsm. . \ 

When generals and admirals retire/they are immediately offered \ 
employment in defense industries with a substantial sala/y and, of 
course, with a fancy pension, free niedical and hospitali/ation, and 
obtain provisions at the PX and at ^iscounf prices. Yet, *e who pay 
for all of this ate denie'd such medical privileges oil the mounds that 
it 18 socialistic. / T 

* My Government taxes me in/ order' to underwriter miiltination 
corporation losse«*in the event RbUtical situations chaiige and their 
properties are nationalized abrdM. Yet, the same corporations, we 
are told by<;thb news media, p?ty-no comparable tax^. My Govern- 
ment not only i takes our mon^j but our sons, too, jjio fight an un- 
popular war on the pretense of helping the Vietnam people' to have 
self- determination. Sorry, btit even an old codger like me can't 
swallow that yam any longei/. I believe our sons' lives and our moileT^ 
IS spent over there to make (Sonditions favorable for international oil 
corporations to obtain favorable oil concessions from the corrupt 
government of South Vietniim, which my money hcbps support. 

I am being taxed to build dams and canals in QalifoAiia for the 
storing and transporting /of lifegiving water for heavily-populated 
regions of southern California. A veiy noble project indeed; how- 
ever, this watfer, which li destined for public use in the Los Angeles 
areay on its journey tlifere is being siphoned in Kem' County to 
imgate vast land holdings of the multinatio* corporations in viola- 
tion of the reclamation /and 160 acre limitation laws of 1902. 

Furthermore, our Department of the Interior* is encouraging the 
development of these new lands and, in the same breath our U.S.D.A 
IS paying subsidies to retire land that is already developed and in 
production. It just doesn't make sense. It*s like giving your opponent 
in a fight a pair of bi^ass knuckles to better clobber you with. Beg^use 
these conglomerates have planted thousands of acres of specialty 
crops, such as peaches, grapes, Apricots, almonds, walnuts, and: so 
forth. Now, my bon6 of contention is this. What/^ill happen to me in 
my late years and <;© thousands like me, or the entire economy in the 
Sto Joaquin Valley iox that jnatter, whpn thesp specialty crpps come 
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intjp. producfeon in 3 to 4 /ears and are dumped on the already Qlogged 
'"market^ . 

My wife, ai^d I worked hard to develop and build our farm and 
home with a modest iijcome for our children ahd for the inevitable 
day of old age. We rtianagcd to accomplish this against: minimum 
credit, high cost of operation and living, high taxation, unfair 
competition and disparities, and because of the farmers reluctance 
to organize others dictate tlie price we receive for our crops. With all 
th^se odds against Us, we managed to keep our heads above water. In 
this late day we 'find ourselves facing a more formidable and ^im 
competition from vertically-integrated • multination corporations, 
•such as Tenneco, Standard Oil and others whose sole aim is fpr 
manipulation, tax evasion and the control of the food industry in the 
countryt Our chance of competing with such industrial Goliaths are 
verj' slim indeed, when theil* annual revenues exceed that of many 
States, two and a half billion in 1970. 

FurtlieriHorfe, our Government has been, for the last t\Vo decades, 
and still is, subsidizing and encouraging such, industrial giants in 'the 
name of progress and efficienpy. Wliat good is corporate progress alid 
efficiency when it reduces free man into serf dom to be a voiceless jiog 
in the corporate machinery and others to poverty and deprivation? 
Tliis is the corporate state ^hait is leading us do\yn the path of 
feudalism. Which we are supporting, against our Wish, to giv6 our 
sons and treasure to defend it in forei^gi lands to further enrich and 
condition the area for the power-hungry international corporations 
to exploit and oppress the poor people of that area, whos(^ omy^crime, 
like ourselves, is to earn a living with a feeling of accomplisnment, 
pride and dignity and be a burden to no one for the duration of our 
visit on this earth. / ► 

Now, may I be permitted to mention a remedy or two to ease the 
farmers' financial pains. ^ 

1. To close a large loophole, separate taxes for farm and, busi- 
ness, this will elinunate tax evasion by large and small business 

* and profession^fTpeSple. 

2. Restore 100 percent parity on farm commodities. Existing 
parities now are 67 to 68 percent. 

3. The farmer should oe allowed cost, plus a reasonable profit 
like the rest of our economic structure, as the National Farm 
Organization advocates and of which I am a member. " 

"And mav I also add, I heard someone mention about land reform. 
Wlat is wrong with land reform where our young men can get out 
there and take the place of us elders when we have to leave the farm 
eventually. I am all in favor and all my friends in our area are in 
favor ofltl^is reform that thcy«Aall National Coalition for Land 
Reform.^ - ^ ^ % 

Thank you. Senator. 



Senator SravKKSo^r. I thank you, Mh Stamenson, for a strong 
statement and obviously from the heart, and I asSuro you it is because 
of the ^concerns that you Have expressed that wp are here today and 
^holding this hearing. • 

""Bef ore we come back to you, Mr. Stamenson, I would ask if either 
Mr, Anderson or Mr. Thayer have statements which they would like 
to make at this time.. - ' 

Senator Stevenson. Mr. Tliayer* 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE THAYER, AlMOND GROWER, MEjlCffiD 

COTJNTY, CAEEP. 

* i 

. Mr. TirA'raR. Thank you.' • 

I am a family farm owner, an almond grower in Merced County, 
and I would like to comment o,n those factors that tend to destroy 
my ability to function successfully in our so-called free enterprise 
system, i ^ » ^ 

In making this statement I am mtdcing tlie assumption that' you 
all recognize that the family farm is vital and essential to our free 
enterprise system. Tliis assumption is even more readily acceptable 
i* we consider that one large cor]^orate^)rcllatd of 10,000 acrefl^^^QT 
instance, is equivalent to 200 family orchards capable of genemting> 
200 taxpayers instead of o^e, 200 homcjB, 200 ti^actors, 200 pickups, 
200 irrigation pumps, 200 grocery, gas, utiliffcy and furniture ac- 
counts. These 200 families can support a law,. enforcement agency 
related to human problems, three ol' four churclies, an insurance 
agency, two or thre farm electKicians, ca^tponters and a number of 
other tradesmen. These 200 families can support one or two doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and opticians.* I\ is possible to suppott a local 
school with Children responsive to free education. In addition,, we 
ar^capable of producing political representatives tesponsive with 
pride to the will of people rather than corporations. Furthermore, 
these 200 farms can provide many and diverse opportunities for free 
enterprise for youthy^fth initiative rather than the corporate State 
serfs that are 'so often required in agriculture today. 

In spite of all of the family farm advantages that I have jui^t 
mentioned, I would be the last to criticize the corporate farm ii they 
had achieved their dominant position under a tnily free enterprise 
system, but such is not the case. Instead, the State has entered into 
the system in support of, the corporate' I^rm. Thfc State has granted 
enornious subsidies to inefficient honproducing corporate congl6m-: ; 
crates who, under a truly free enterprise system, would have beeri^ 
forced to parcel off and sell to individual farmers with ideas jand 
initiative. Tlie Stiite has permitted corporations to .utilize Federal 
water for year^ that had been specifically jintended for individuals 
with 160 acres or less. Our banks and financiaTinstitutions are geared.' 
toward long-term mortgages for corporates with the individual 
offered sOme, unsolicited short-term ready cash at 48 percent pe^.. 
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' anmim throup;l\ a Rankamericard or wHaster Charge card. Even our 
Federal Land Baifljs are reluctant to consider an mdividual with 
less than 40 acres for a long-term mortgage loan. 

This corporate-State partnership has -become so widespread that 
almost all legislation in reci^nt years designed to help, the f annei;^ 
has, in effect, helped to perpetuate the corporate farm and destroy 
tjio family farm. For instiince, the Williamson Act in California nas 
been a tremendous help for corporates in reducing their taxes and 
shifted an additional burden to tlie individual.' Inaii?ectly5 the State 
and rtu? taxpayer support the victifns of thi^ syst^Jm; the migrant 
worker o^ the displaced people who go to our cities and create im- 
possible conditions for our welfare program, forlorn schools and 
for our law enforcement agencies. 

I belie<-;B that we have created £ho worst welfare system of all 
times, the( welfare system for the corporate farm. If we caii abolish 
this wolfoire system" for the corporation, I believe that wo can once 
again start thinking about truly productive land rich in human 
resources. Land that gets more m(fividuals on the farm and keeps 
them thtJre, as taxpaying citizens. Then, and only then, can we^ take 
pride iu'Capitalismra^d.free enterprise. 

Manj^ of us have confribnt*A t^P this trend to ^destroy individual 
enterprise through ignorance. Wo haver assumed that to become big 
in agriculture was an indication of great^ug^,^ when just the opposite 
is the case. Instead, vast agricultural cofporatious are destroying 
our traditional (jualities of greatness. They are limitijig the op*;^or- 
tnnity for inciiyidiial enterprise, initiative and creative expression. 
These corporations in partnership with* the State are creating cor- 
porate-State s(>rf8 in labor. They are dependent upon corporate-State 
lawyer serfs and tliey control corporatejStato^poIitical serfs. Eveii 
more disturbing is the fact that we have consTd¥¥8d it unpatriotic 
if w(» fail to support these abuses of our democr(ttic«ystem. . 

We have considered it unpatriotic if labor seeks ^to become mor^ 
than corporate-state serfsj We liave granted -Subsi dies, tax ''shelters, 
and State water at the rctjuest of corporate-state legal and political 
serfs in the mistaken idea that'' we are supporting a democratic sys- 
tem. We have shouted (Communist at the real patriots in this country 
who suggest that we must cease to support these corporations and 
give individual enterprise a fair chanc(j. 

It is reasonable ito^ believe that it is not top late to rev/erse thi^ 
oppressed coilditioh, this trend t.yward destruction that has been 
created through ignorance, but if we fail to riftiko correetions imme- 
diately we can nft longer be con^ider^d .ignorant, we must .bo con- 
sidered traitors to our democratic wa^ of life. • 

Thank you. , - r< ' ^ 

. Senator Stkvknkon'. Thaiuc you, IVIr. Thayeir*. W<v J^vill include 
your entire written st«,t6ment at this pj:)int in oii^rfecord. 
(The information referred to foUow^i:) < ' r 
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nOKt -^hwgm ThMjmr, AlMod Groimr 

At * fMUy r«Y« <wi^» I would likm to o^MVttt on thOM faotori that tend 
U 1^ •blUtar to fonoti^ MO«Mafidlx In oar 9^9931§d frw «at^iM ' 

ftmfy . • . • . ^ . 

Xq mkixtg thli ■talMtnt X •« Mldng t£o ««M«ptiin that you aU tmo^m 
that tha taaUjr !■ vital wd MatnUal to our f roo antMrprlM lyatMi! Thla 
MtaaptlOB it mtm aoro rtadily acotptafalf if iro oonsldor that ono larf • oorporata 
orobard of 10»000 coro^^ for liuitanoo» la M|alT4a«nt to 200 faxlly orabarda 
oapabla of janaratliic 200 taxpayara Inataad of ana, 200 ha«aa» 200 traotora. 200 
piokupat 200 lr?l«atiQn puKpa, 200 grooayj« gaig mtllltj and famitvura aaoounta. 
lhaaa 200 f aaUiaa em mappf)vt a Jm anforeaAtnt aginqjr raXatad ta fauaim jpro^^ana. 
3 or k Qfaarohaa* an Iniuranoa acanoy« 2 ar J,f»tu »lactslal<Aa, oarjiantara wk a 
Euabar of othar trtdtMtn* Thaaa 200 f aalliaa can aappart 1 or 2 d^otora, l«Mrara, 
dantlata* optloXaar. It la poasibla to* aupport a Xooal^ ao^X vith ciiildran 
roapocalTo^to fraa^achoatlon rathtr than lot^ bia tripa far ohildran raaantfol 
orar ooffKacory adccatlon* In aOditlont va ara capabXa of prodatlng poXitloal 
rcpraaantatlTta rasponalTa with prJlda to tha wUl of pao|iXa rathar than oorporatldna. 
Furtharoora, thasa 200 fama can prorlda uirff .and dlvtraa opportonltlaa for f raa 
antcrprloa fcr you^ with InltiaUva rcthar than'tlia corporata atata aarfa that ara 
ao of tan rt^rad ^ir^ acidcuXtwra today, 

Tji cplta of an of tha faalXy fara adtrantleaa that Z hova jiat aanilonadt' ' 
Z vdtild ba the laa"^ to cxltlo5.ca tha cottpora'tM fair*lf th«7 had aahlavad thalr 
dctxfiumb pDiitloti tindar a tinily f raa antarpriiTa aya^* bxt audi la not tha aaaa. 
Ir.stoadf U-io Ctata baa aritaratl Into tha i^atan In aupport of tha oorporata farai 
l!ba- Stata bao granted canoreoua aubaldlaa to Inaf f ieiant non-prodaelnc oorporata 
cci^Xoi!arata:; who. undar trtdy f raa antarprlaa ayataM would bava baan foroad to ^ 
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. . >• 2.. 
p«re^ off mnd ••U to inditldual farMrc with IdMs itiitiatlvo, 7b9 
hat ptridttvd corporatlont to utlUso Fcdoral vator f ot* yoart tbnt had bttn 
•jAolf lQ||3lljr l&lMDdUdiror indlvj^Sas with 160 acroo or list. Cur bttnka mS 
flnar^dal instltutlono «rtp «eiuped t<}iftrd long l^ii nortftgoi f or 'corporato« wflLth 
tho IcdlYldual off orcd «o»q unwlJtoitdd ihort t«r« vncfy cifh at 5?7«na'Ju» tfrro^xh 
' a BinkAMrlcard or Haator Charga card. E7an oiir Fadaral Land Banks ara roXvctant. 
to conaldar an Undlvlduol with lasf tbon ^00 aerao for a long Uiti V)rl$9gp 

TJda corporata^atata partnarfblp hao bacoos so widaoprotd that almoat aU 
laglalatioa In racant yaara dealfnad to holp tiia fariiar has, In ©ffcot» halped to 
parp«taato tlia corporata far« azvl daatroy iha faKjajf^J^aa^j^For Instanco. tha 
WlUiaason Act In California haa bawi a troiiandouo halp for corpCHtha in r«iucln(s 
thalr taxaf and ahiftacl an additorjil burden to.tha Individual, IndiralitS^jr* tba 
Ctata and tha taxpayar aupporta tha Tlotl»B of thla agratoa; tha idf rant workar or 
tba diiplacad paopla vfao go to our citlaa and craata iapooaibla conditions for our 
vaXf ara prograa, for our ochot^a and for cur Iss^ anforcantnt a|:or«diai* 

I ballava that va hnva craatad tha wor*st Keif ara c^otaa of all tiicoa— tho 
valffira ayota« for the corporate far«* K w can abe^sh thla valfara oyataa lor 
tha corporation^ X baliara that va otn onca a^aln atart thinklTV about tra3y 
produQtlva, land rloh In huuan rasourcaf , Land that satf aora individual a on tha 
f arn and kaapa thaa thara as Uxgp;txif[ oltlitns. Tban^ ixf^ ov^ than* can va 
taka prlda in oapitiliaa and fraa antarpriaa* 

Kary of us bava^oritributad to tkia trand to da'atroy indivijdual antarprida 
throttsh ignoranca* Wa bava aaauMd that to bsacona bl^ in agrloultura waa an ^ 
Indication of c«*«*tnaaa, vhin ^at tha oppoalta la tha oasa* ""ihstaad. vajit * 
ac^^tural corporatlona ara daatroying our traditional qualltlaa of graatAaai, 
Tb«gr ara liidtinc tha opportanity for indU^TiduiX antarpriia InltlatlTa and 
araativa axpraaoion* Thaaa oorporationa In partnarahip vith tha Stata ara craatii^ 
c6Vparata«fttata aarf a in labor* Th^y ara dapandtftit upon aorporata«aUta lAayar 
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•wtCB mad th^ MetroOl eorporaU-aUtr political Ivan wora diatarULuf 1« 

tha fact that «• h«r« oo^iSarad It unpatioUo If wa fall to aopport thaao abuaaa 
of «ir dariiooiNiUo 9j$tnu 

* ^ aoti«id«jr«il it nnpatriotio if labor saaka to'basoMa «ora than corporate-- 
aUta aatfa. Wa bara girantad mbaldiaa, tax ahaltara aad aUta vatar at-tha 
raqnaat.fcf aorpori|t*.ati^ta 1h«1 «id political aarfa in tha datakoa ido^ that «a 
aya aop^^^lhf a daMcratl« ^ataN, Wo hara ehowtad coMUdflt at tha raal patrloia, 
in thii oottntry vbo avcfaat that va iwat^coaia to aupport thaaa copporationa ani 
M^fM toXividual atttarprlaa a fair ohatica. , 

It ia raaaonabla to baliara that it ia not too lata to ravaraa thia opproaaiva 
oondiUon throufh oar da«ooraUe ^tafu It ia not too lata to anf oroa T£0 aora 
lifliUtion on Fadaral vatar) and. forca tha conclonarataa to aall to Ondivlduala. 
It ia not too lata for our FMaral Land banka and othar landing inatitutlona 
to aatabUafa raaliaUo fonnlaa for craatinf capital for faadOy aita acono«lo^ 
vnlta. It ia not too lata to prohibit a corporation ^H^ivinc daplation 
aabaldiaa froa uainc thia aaaa land for afrlctatura. It ia not too lata, for tha 
atAta to f oroa thoaa ooa^aniaa vho f Inanca f ar»ara into .ovarprodaotion of oropa 
to honor thair aontraata vhad ovarprbdaoUon haa baan aohiarad aa haa baan tha 
oaaa vith paaohaa and pooltir and will ba thavoala with crapaa and othar prodocta, 
Xt ia not tea lato to f orta vartibally intacratad ooiH(loMtrataa to aaUbliah 
raaaonabla pilaaa for tha raw nataxlaa ratbar ihkn to taka tha profit frp« 
doaa vacaa aagaacit of tha varUoal airuotara In qrdar to drlva Mr« faraara 
out af baialnaaa. It ia not too lata to aatabliah f armlaa for tax raliaf for * 
.acrioultnral land baaad apon fajdJ^ aiaa aeonoaio unita rathar thM* on aorana^. 
X voald not avan MfCMt that wa allidnata aaba^aa for oartaln eropa,. bat that 
va aatabliah aoroH* livltaUona that votild »aka it Mora prof itabla to aall off 
land that ia largar than a raaaonahlo ala«; , , 

It ia not too lata ta tmmtif thia trand toward daatmotloo that haa baan 
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Senator Stovenson. Mr. Anderson; would you care to make a 
statement? o - 

Mr. Anderson. FliavG a t^ritten stJ^tcment hero I will read. 

♦ 

STATEMENT OF'KARTDI AITOEKSON, PAEMER, TUEIOCK lEBI- 
aATiON DISTEI(3T, HILMAR, CALEP. 

' Mf. Anderson. Hon. Senator ^ovenson and Seixator Taft. 

I on) a family fa^ei*. I have lived in the Turlock Irrigation 
District. I own 40 acres of laijd, 25 of which is in almonds and 
this is giving a gross of around $20,000*a year. 

We are very much concerned about what is going to happen to 
the almonds by what is taking place- in^the valley today in which 
great corporations and many, many people are going„ into the 
almond business. I am a member of the California Cooperative 
Almond Growers Association and we feel that they are being 
threatened also by such corporations as Tenneco which arc setting 
up corporations in competition with us. 

My statement, I will try Und read this to you. 

It is not without misgiving^ thatf I see these modestly sized farms 

* -being replaced by oversized units and even corporat<5 giants. As I 
see it, most every aspect ff our (^ilture is being adversely affected by 
the changes that are taking i)lace in rural America. 

When larger and then again still larger units take over iavm opera- 
^ tions, less people are employed in rural communities and most of 

* ^those who would normally find employment there gravitatii to urban 

centers to corfipete for jobs. Much of the distress In oui' cities can 
be traced to this cafise. I think this* has been stressed , many times 
before today. " 

A certain movement* in this direction was needed when indi^try 
was tq find more lyorkers, but the policies on which America was 
established and tljat.made America what it is^ never allowed that 
. rural commufiities - should be. weak<»ned m fkis manner. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who said that America should also be a natioh 
of craftsmen and small latidholders. It was understood that these 
holdings'' shoiild not be so small that they didn't provide a degree 
of ailhience. 

This policy made it possible for rural America to acquire the 
. affluence that made it a good customer for the development of ni- 
dustrj. Because no such policy was ever established' south of the 
border these countries never enjoyed this development. The* tragedy 
is that we are now allowing ourselves to drift mto the very condi- 
tion that prevented these countries frojYi developing in the first 
place. ^ . 

The past few decades a <*hange m policy has taken place. War 
and qrash programs such as'^aerospace, have overemphasized the 
need for worjjiirs. iiujndijstry and i'rresponsiblo economists niisread- 
ing^hift ^^ence ancb seeing the efficiency of larger equipment and 
ifnibring human values, have advocated that much\larger, • oven 
fngantic farm units were not only desirable but inevitable. 
/ A good example of the fuzzy thinking employed by these pseudo- 
economists is illustrated by a quote from a Department of Agricul- 



ture report on a study intended to prove that giant corn growing, 
operatioxi^ would, be ifiore "efficient than family farms. After com- • 
-pteting Iheilr stud^ it^-vfas conceded that the family farms. .wer6 as 
efficient as' the giants ^could ^xpecfc to'be but, it. was noted, they 
could make certa^ savings by bypassing local dealers ajad "They ; 
can -employ various measures to reduce or eliminate Federal income 
taxes." ' V , , 

This proves the very point that I wish to make. Not only does the 
family farm support 4ocaI ent^rise and thereby provide mo^ em- 
plQynieht in rural^coimnunities and relieve the*strain dn the l(^es, 
biit it caiujot, avoid income taxes or other taxes '.for that mtitter.^ 
There is no question, but that more taxes woul^ be collected in a 
copamunity ox homeowners than if this., same area was farmed by 
. 6ne gigantic operation. /' . . • 

/ T0iat is more, the giants collect jaovQ subsidi^; Some of them 
even adlm1> that they could not -make .out if it i^eren't for thg sub- 
sidy. . . ^ ' 
r ' It is just this sort of thmg that I see as the greatest - threat to 
pur democratic^ystem* As one Greek philoscJpher' said, "A democracy 
.wiironly last- untU its "constituents learn that* they ca^ Vbte them-^ 
selves largess from the public treasury." ' ^ 
And this is just what we are now doing, but we are not only^ 
voting ourselves la,rgegs, we are raiding the treasury from every 
an|;leCl^en wc? aren't looking jfor handouts we are finding ways to 
av.oid. paying the taxeJjthatf' support this institution. So how does 
the- treasiirj sustain i^lf ? By irunning into debt and producing 
lAore inflation iti an eyer accelerating viciofts xiircle. r . - 

There is another pomt I wish to'maTce. It is infeiy^ed that larger 
units ate more efficient and therefore we ban expect lower prices in 
the 'miarket as they take oyetv. Allowing tljat this might be so, I 
^ ask, is it better ^^or' us to get thiH^ a little cheaper in fhe super- ' 
'' maigket and because of this have; to pay out more, in burdensome 
^' welfare costs. I§ there any question but that as rural commtinities 
deterioXdate welfare costs rise? * , . 

What. I have been trying, to say^is that m<jdestly sized farms not 
only • produce a& muoh if not more wealth and that, they distribute 
it .more eveaily, aud that this brings both econoinjc stability /'and 
nioral health. ^e?^^^ »^ ^ ^- ■ / ^ 

liTow, how do 'I propose tS js^^e these precious institutions? 
Mmj suggestions have been ^xside OTt the only one that I feel \^Uld 
be effective would be a system of mxation that would make it un- 
profitable toV)perate an agricultural unit thajb exce'eds certaiflljimits. 
I imderstand that this Sfystein^is being used in some European coun- 
tries but I hold no hopg that any such corrective measures will ever, 
be enacted in America.% only see a *day coming when our system 
has gone bankrupt and a fefceivership is established in the folto of 
a dictator. I truly fear that we are alrejady so far down this road 
that we arB beyond the point of no return. 

Now 1 think I hear someone asking, tow'' about industrial nations^ 
such as Japan, how can they be prosperous without a viable agri- 
culture? * / 
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Tte ahsyer is simply tHat their prosperity depeiids on trade with 
nations who 'have a viable agriculture. Because we are a nation that 
produces so much agriqultural wealth. Anjerica is the best customer 
any indusfoial foreign nation can ; have. iJi^ustrial civilizations are 
built on agriculture and cannot eaSst w:itWit it. Without a viable , 
. agriculture men are forced to spend so mu8& of tHeir time search- 
ing for, or otherwise providing for the necessities of li^e that they , 
have no time to' develop industry.. *- , * > : ^ ^ ; .'^ 

WKile"some iiations have to go abroad t6 trade for /Lgricultiiritl ; , 
wealthy this wealth is to be -"found right here' in pur own backyard, 
and if ^this wealth is not distributed iii such a maimer thatthe rural ' 
commlmities become gpod customers for, industry, some other means 
must Be found to distribute these finances. *It seems that the only 
other source that we have foimd is the public treasury. And since 
we refuse to support 'it, is it surprising that it is running into debt? 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. » 

W^have heard in the course of these hearings a great deal 4bput 
^th^iocial implications of the large corporate Jarm, about the death 
of ;the rural community as^ it turns into a company town causing ' 
small businesses to die, about the cliurch losing its membership and ' 
support, about the school not supported; 'and about the ccptinuing 
migration causing the crowding m jOur citifes. Many ffooa people 
are victimized as the process continues—everybody right down to 
and including the consumer who goes to the supermarket and has a 
hard time finding a vegetlable that tastes like one. 

I^ow what I would jj^^like to talk to you most about are .the social 
implications^ the afflictions -npon the Environment, amons other 
things, from this revolutidn in rural A^m^rica,^ but the econdnic^in- 
efficiencies. ^ ./ t V 

You are 4G-acre fanners. I believe each one of you said yoU had 
" a 40-acfe farm. How can you compete purely on economic terms? 
How can it be possible tjiat you are as efficient producers as this agri- ' 
business? Economic efficiency is the sole justification f^r agribusiness 
that we have heard^bef ore this hearing. It^is claimfed that the econ- 
onur.of size means a lower .cost to. the consumer. You are Saying, 
and other^ave said, that in spite of the fact that I'enneco has its 
own tractors, and it makes its own gasoline ^nd its own iertilizer 
and supplies its owrf packing materials, that you can produce just 
as efficiently as Tenneco or as these other large cort)orate farmers. 
How is that possible. ' - > 

Mr. Akderson. are beginning to question whether we can in a 
position like Tenneco. ^ ^ ^* 

Senator Stevenson. I ^m talking about just the production end of 
it — just the farming end. 

Mr. SxAiiENSONf Senator, let me answer that. We don't claim that 
We can compete with the big corporations like Tenneco, for exan^le, 
•/but we c4n compete with any nonsubsidized corporation. If they are 
so efficient,*'^ throw the suhmdies away from them and we can com- 

Sete^ with them. No corpara]fe6!lK;an compete with a small farmer who , 
de3 his own supervision, his own work; they can't compete with him.. 
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Senator Stevensok. You talk about subsidies. Axe you talMiig 
about indii*ect subsidies including tax benefits ? Is that one of the 
prin.cipai reasons? ^ ^ ■ <• ^> 

Mp. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr* Stamenson. Jbxdirect and direbt subsidfes. ' . • ^ - 

Senator Stevensok* You can conipetej but you isan't compete with 
I somebody who farms at a loss or maybe wants a loss? 

Mr. Anderson* 'That's right. - ^ 
^ Mr. Stamenson. Excuse me a minute. Like the Boswell Corp. re- 

ceiving $4 million a year subsidies. If I were to get a-fl'actioa of that 
subsidy I woulj^ be the biggest aiid most efficient farmer this side 

the Mississippi, [audience reaction.] ) • 
^ <• Senator g-piVENSo^H. ^he hearing will have to be' m 

What was the name of thd corporation? . . ^ 

Mr. Stamenson. The Boswell Corp/ who owns 80,000 acres^ 

Senator Stevenson. W\hat kind of subsidy do they receive? 

Mr. Stamenson. They were receiving over $4: million a year in 
subsidies. \ ' - 

Senator Stevenson. What kind of subsidies ? Crop subsidies ? 
/ Mr. Stamenson. Crop subsidies. . 

Senator Stevenson. What did yougreceive last year in crop sub 
sidies"? r . " 

Mr. Sta]vie;^son. Last year they didn't get it because that $56,000 
subsidy was in effect. 

Senator Stevenson. What did you receive last year in crop sub- 
sidies? * 

Mr. Stamenson. Me ^ I haven't received a subsidy all my liffi. 

Senator Stevenson. Have you ever received, a crop subsidy? 

Mr. Anderson. Not a crop subsidy. ' 

Senator Stevenson. Have any of you^ received, a crop subsidy? 
Mr. Thayer. It is not worth it to even apply. 

Senator Stevenson, In youi- particular line of agriculture * it is 
simply not worth it on specialty crops ? . 

Mr.' Thayer. Well, they have some coimties, under this Williamt^? 
son Act, but for 40 acres it is hardly worth applying. But for someone 
^ ' withlO,OOOacres, it is quite a bit Qf difference. 

Senator Stevenson. Now -you are getting to the point that I 
wanted to get to, Mr. Stamenson. It has been said over and over 
again that the family farmer is an efficient producer. Given a chanbe, 
♦ * he can produce as efficiently, if not more efficiently, than the large 
corpol'ations* Our economic systengi is supposed to be a free enter- 
prise system. If that is true, what I want to know is why the most 
efficient of all producers can't survive and prosper. 

You suggested that one^eason might be the indirect subsidy of tax 
benefits for corporations. What are the other subsidies, if there are 
others, that make it impossible for the efficient prodllcer, the family 
farmer, the 4P-acre fanner, to sui-vive in agriculture in California? 

Mr. Thayer. Well, this isn't a subsidy, but the ability to exploit 
labor is Something that a corpoi'ate farmer can do that wo don't 
want to do. If a corporate farm with himdreds of laborers during 
the year would have to pay a fair labor wage they would not be 
able to compete with me because my sons and I do the work, and if 
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\ve Qould equat^^ ouf labor at thrle and a half ^dollars an hour we 
liave a living right there. But thje corpotd.te farm does not have to . , 
do that; they xise the migrant lal^Qr, they- pay the lowest scale they 
can, and they achieve the competitive bene^^^ - 

Senator Stev^ikson-. How do tjiey get migrant-kbor? Is any labor 
they use MlegaSy pi-esent in the cd imtry ? 

Mx> Thayer, I am isorry, I don^t know enough about that, but I 
do kiiow^it goes on. •) • 

Mr/SxAMENsox. Ij^t me elaborite ^ little bit more on Mr. Thayer's 
statement, Sei;jiitor. ; " \ : ^ - , \ * 

Now, you take today, the small fa-rxne^ra or the JjEirge farmers; we 
are operating on a 67- to eS-percent pftjrity. Even afc those parities ! 
hire labor- — ^two or t^ree people-Vdurp^ harvest season. If I can 
make it-?-a two-bit farmer Eke me can irpi^ke it— I don't see why those / 
big guys can't make it when thejj^ doi^^t pay taxes like I do. The 
whole things is/ if >ve want competition, let's Have it fair competition. 

Senator STEVKXSo^^ That is what I axn getting at,.'^Mr. StaAenson. 
We have heard a little" about tax law$. It has also been suggested that 
big businesses have an opportunity to hire cheap labor. I thought • 
\^ cotjl^ hear more about that. I think one of the problems that has 
been i^Uuded to befoi-e is the nonenforcement of the immigration 
laws lit the bo.rder and the loopholes in those laws. It is, for exam- 
ple, t^nlawful in thfe Nation to narbor an illegally entered alien, but 
it isJegal to hire him, Now I want to find out if this is a problem 
for the family farmer. Are aliens, illegally in this country, being 
hired to work in competition with you^ 

i Mr. Stamensox. We }iave no way of knowing* this. Naturally we 
hire quite a few Mexican- Americans, but it is non6 of out business to 
ask him if he came here legally or i^. We don'^t know. -Most of the 
Ibcti]^ can hardly §peak any langua^ so we just take them.;They 
are good people, they are nice, and we 'pay tKeih adequately. I have 
a Uotise on -my place over there. I furnish them with housing and 
"they get hpt and cold water in there and eveiything. I pay them $2 ' 
an hour. But the fac^; remains, when big corporations, where they . 
produce everything, that is kind of a disadvantage where we have 
to pay top money for everything we purchase, and, yet, as I men- 
tioned in my statement, because of the farmers reluctance to orga- 
tiixe, Somebody else sets the price for our commodities, until recently, 
the National Farm Oi'ganizatioh cfliine in and they are, starting to 
ao something about our predicament, arid it is the only farm organi- 
. ziation so far, to my kriowlerige, that did try to help the farmers, the 
little farmei-a in particular. • ' 

Senator Stevensois\ Do you ever have difficulty marketing your 
products? Is the same market available to you that is /available to ^ 
the large corporate farmers?, ' ^ 

Mr. Andersox. I mentioned that I am a member, and I think all 
of us are, of the California Almond Growei-s Association, and through 
them we have a very good market, this has been a very successnil 
crop. ' , 

Senator Stevensox. I think 'you also mentioned the 160-acre lim- 
itation? 
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^Mr. STAME5f30N. ^Vhy is it, it should really be the 160-:aere liimta-* 
^ tiori. Jfow, the C.l.D. 1 mentioned awhile ago, they had it in their 
' statement the Senate at the time, steps had been taken to discour- 
age youn^ men luom going into agriculture because they wa^ to 
eliminate^t. But the things have changed right, now, they want to 
" get these young men back to the farm. How in the world a young 
/ man is going to come and buy eveii 160 acres at reasonable pricey and 
' with reasonable interest I don't know. But thropgh this land reform 
tl^at air. Barnes over here mentioned, long-term lofius and interest- 
free loans, therefore ^au make and enable this young man to come 
in and take over where we are §oing to have* to go. * 

^Ix. AxDEUsox. There is one thing I would like to add to this. You ^ 
wwe asking about why we ^an compete. The thing is, like myself ' 
' and many others who have owned our lands, it is our owii, we have 
ndlperCcumbrances aga,irist it at all. Since we kave been in it long 
enough so that we do have'it free of encumbrances and tiiis is part 
of. our income, and any youifg fellow or anyone else starting, up 
would be 'handicapped. It would be almost impossible for a young 
iellow today to come in and, for instance, take over my .alniond 
•oi-chard and make a go of it, paying the interest rates that he would 
have to meet. Thi$ is one leason we have been able to compete very 
well because we have been able to get these properties and have it and 
own it. I ... 

Senator SxEViixsox. Senator Taf t, do you Irave any questions? 
Mr. Stamenson. A matter I would like to bring up, Senator, is 
the matter of mechanization in the farms or any other industry • 
When you are going to bring in a machine to eliminate the back- 
breaking work, that is fine, that is ^ agreeable, but for everything, 
particularly in the farm machinery, what are we going to do with 
these people that are working for a living and that want to work 
for a living? HoW' is it helping our economy by having everything 
mechanized? \ 

Senator Stevenson. It is also claimed, Mr. Stamenson, that many, 
if not most, of the ma<;hines are being developed at governmental ex-, 
pense, and of coui-se pflhcipally. f qr the benefit of the large farmers 
who- can pay for them. Just one machine next year, the tobacco 
harvester, will displace and throw off of the land* 50,000 farmers and 
f armworkei*s plus th^ir f aftnilies, in North Carolina. 

Mr, Stameksox. In my case,' personally, if I can afford to hire 
lielp and pay them $2 an hour, and that is the current wage right 
now, if I can afford it, a *wo-bit farmer like me can afford to pay 
$2 an hour and funiish them mth housing, why can't the so-called 
big, efficient farmers do it in order to help the economy? If every- 
body wants to look out for himself, what is in it for me, what is 
going to happen to the entire econpmy, the entire country. 
Senator Stevexbox. Senatdr Taf t. 
^Senator TAFr. What are the big fanners paying? 
Mr. Stamexsox. I don't know* 
^ Senator .TAFT. You don't know whether they are pacing more or 
less than $2 an hour ? - 

Mr. Stam'exsox'. I have heard they have signed contracts with 
some union, and I-rfon't even know what they pay. I know what I 
pay. ■ 
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Senator Tapt. How many nugrant workers do you employ per 
year?-; , , ^ 

Mr. SxAfiExsox. Two or three during the h^trve^t season. 

Senator Taft. When is the harvest season for almonds? 

'Mr. STA:^rENSON. It staits ayound Ai^ust and closes in about G or 
< weeks. . 

Senator Tait. Do you misc any other crops for market ? 

Air. Staimexsoxv Walnuts. . ^ 

Senator T^^FT. And do you hire any migrant labor in connectiifo 
with tjiat? , ^ 

Mr, Stamexsox. Yes» . . , 

.Senator Tact. Would it be included in the figure you gave me? 

Mr. Stamexsox. As soon as one harvest finishes tke other Ifegins. 

beftatdr Taft. Mr. Thayer, what market crbps do von rai;fo? ^ 

Mr. TiiAYER. Almonds. ' ' ^ ^' T 

Senatrir Taft. Is that all? 

Mr- TiiAYEn. That is all, yes. > . 

Senatbr Taft. Mr. Anderson; what market crops do y/u i^aisc? 
It r 4^^^^^^^^'- Alnioiids is all that we are raising andf^the rest of 
the land is rented! to a dairyman. We used to have a ddlrv, h'owever 
we no longer have it. » - / ; 

Senator Tact. When you talk about parity, or pamv payments, 
IS there! a'support program for almonds? ^ / " / ^ 

Mr. jtVXDERSOX. No. . / , 

Swmtor Taft, AVlmt is the price, of almonds today ? ^ / ^ ^ 
Mr. AxDERSo^^^ am not real sure but last year we got, ijT averagdd 
about 55 cents per pound for the weats, in that neighborhood. " 
benator Tact. And what was it 10 yeai-s ago ? ' , 
m-. AxDERsax^It has been practically the same fts long as I know- 
beliator Taf^ Has it been approximately a steady price % ^ 
1 ^^'t, T^'"^^?"' '^^^^ almond growers have sfabilixed this price 
and they have held it, whether the crop is high or low. They feel it 
IS strong, It IS better for the market if it is held at about this price. 
\Vc are not complaining about these prices, we ara worried abottt 
what IS going to happen in the future. ^ • 

Senator Tafi-. Are ajiy pf you gentlemen officers* of the AlmoVid 
(^rowers Association? , 

Is the Almond Grrowei-s Association, as such, concerned with the 
competition or' possible competition that is going to come from cor- 
porate f^nns? 41 
Mr. AxDERSox. Yes, they are, very mucbso. 1^ * I 

benator Tact. Tliat is really your primary etonomid concern here? 
• ^ I .\^^^i?;fn''- The Tenncco Corp., I understand fhey are plant- 
ing about 85,000 acres of almonds in Keni County in ordor to bust up 
the Almond (^rowers Association in Sacramento. ' 
. j5t*»tor Tact. Have thev gone to market yet? 

JMr. AxDEitsox. Yes, they have, you can buy theii: products. It is • 
Hunbiirst or. something hk^^ and right on the supermarkets 
" ^"^^ comi)eted right with ours. ^ . • 

Mr. STAaiEXsox. r think their trees arc not in fullproduction, that 
% walnuts from independent growei-s. 

3tr. AxDEnsox, Tliey are on the market, they are in .business, thev ■ 
have advertised m the local papers. • . ■ ^ ^ 
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Senator TArT..How'many acres-do each*of yoti gentlemen farm? 

Mr. Thatei^.-*! have 45. . • 

Mr. AndersonvI have 24 acres of almonds. ( 

Mr. Stamsnson*. I have 24 acres of almonds an|i a^ut 14 acres 
of wahiuts. , . , T -. ' 

Senator Taft. Mr. Thayer, I think^ you said you didn't use any 
mipjrantlabor at all, is that correct? . 

Mr. TnAYim. No; I have three sons of age, they arg all capable 
and working, and a neighbor's crew. . , . ^. o 

' Senator TiiT. Do you pay them for *he picking operation 

Mr. TiiAYER. Yes. 

So'nator Taft. Wliat do you pay them ? ^ 
{ Mr. Tiiayer; Any where from $2 to $2.50 depending upon the re- 
sponsibility. The oldest son has more responsibility, he. gets more. • 
Senator Taot. Mr, Anderson, how many do you employ ? 
Mr. Anderson. Migrant laborers?. 

Senator Taft. Yes. , ^ i - 

Mr. Anderson. Wo don't .employ migrant laborers, it is people 
who live in the community that work for us, they are not migrants. 

Mr. Stamenson. Let ijie correct myself. Senator, I. mentioned 
awhile ago that I employed migrant workers of the Chican6 vanetj^ 
but they are local people, they live maybe in the next iown. 
. Senator Taft. Do they travel withjbhe harvest? • ' . t 
Mr. Stamenson. Ifo. They come in and ask for a ]ob and I put 
them to work if I have work for t6em. They do that pretty near all 
year round. ' ^ " , . , , i 

Senator Taft. I am a little conjnsei about the subsidy and how 

it works. ' . " ^, , ' , 

' Mr. Stamenson. Senator, way back m the early X930's they pa^d 
this subsidy law ih order to hold the little farmers so thev wouldn't 
get thrown out. Now it' is nothing but a racket. It \s for the bigjcor- 
porktions, to bty plain dbout it. ' . ^ - / . 

Senator Taft. Are yqu talking about the present^ tax laws m this 

State? ! ' * 

Mr. Stamenson. Y(k. ' 

Senator Taft. Thank you very mnch. - . . . 

Senator Stevenson* illiank you very much, gentlemen, for Joining 
us today. You have bceii very helpful.i ; ' , . 

[The following ,con|munication was subsequently received from 
Mr. Martin Anderson :| 

4 HxtMAi, Oalet., March % 1912, 

Hon. Adlai E. Stevdnson HI, 

Ohuirman, U.S. Senate Suhicommittce Mi^igraiory Labor, 
- Washington, B.C. • 

Dear Mk. SxEVBifBOif : First of nil 1 wlih to thtnk you for^rlrig me the op- 
portunlty to present my views and* for the consldemte way in which you con- 
ducted the hearings at Frfesno. I am also including some hddition^ remarlcs 
that I had considered but failed to Include and that I feel are pertinent. 

After ... I say I fear wA are already so far down the road towards dictator- 
jBhin that I fear we are beytond the poiHt of no return, I intended to say : 

I wlsh^ to point out how much our Uhbrties have^eroded through the granting 
of license to prlvUegcd grtups. For ekampW, labor unions can protect their 
memberu by denying others the privilege of working at certain Jobs. Thl« 
philosophy has now invaded the polici^ that detemaine what farm operations 
arotobe. 1 ? , • ■ . ^ 
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Our California milk pool is a case in point No one can seil riiarket milk with- 
out a- quota that covers the amqunt of milk one is allowed to sell. a?lie8e quotas 
are transferable^ so this means that individuals, or even corporations for that 
matter, who possess the ipeans can buy milk markets whlje disadvantaged 
Individuals are^denled the privilege of participating. ' • ' 

This sort of thing has biKJome necessary because we liave i;8fused to limit 
the size of,-our producing units or accept any system that wo^cl do so.' Thus 
because we have refused to be controlled in one instance we have tiestroyed tlte 
• more meaningful littertjr of free enterprise. ' < • 

In questioning us, . . . you say that this is supposed to be a free enterprise 
x.^ system, I'm sure that you would have to agree that at least in tUte instance 
enterprise is dead. ^ 
think you will agree that a^grlculture represents the most basic vestages of 
libert>K,even as it is the most basic of all Industries. Therefore I feel that you 
would agfee that our liberties die In direct propordon to the regimentation la 
' agriculture. \ ^ h 

Thanking* you tQT giving me this chtfnce to sound oft^ am, ^ ^ 

Sinl'erely yoitrij^ . . 

Senator Stevensoi!^. X)nv next witness is Mr. Jack Molsbergeif of 
Mcndota. Ho is in thfe real estate business. 

STATEMENT OP JACK MOISBEHOUN, ' EEAI ESTATE BROKER, ' 
FRESNO COinfTY/trlfclP. 

JVIr. MoLSBERGEN^ Senator Stevenson, Senator T^f t. ' V 

^ My name is t[aclj Molsbergen, I am a real estate broker engaged 
m land sales and property management in the town of Menoota 
which is on the west side of Fresno C^ounty. u 

I think^most of my statement has items of interest for everyboUy 
so I will read it qUickly, • 

Strange things are happening in California acjriculture. On one 
hand are reports of financial disaster facing established farms, from 
the smallest to some of the largest. On the other l^and are stories of 
vast amounts of money bein^ iiiwsted in the development and im- 
provement of farmland. Why isva situation which looks so bad to 
experienced farmers attractive to investors from outside th&' farm 
community? I would like to make some remarks an what is happen- , 
mg m the area alfccted by the new water supply from the San Luis ' 
project. 

There are two parts of the ai-ea ^Vhich are quite different, and it 
18 in^portant to understand tRe conditions in eacJi one. In the* western 
parts of 'Fresno and Kin^^ counties is Westlands Water district, 
which will receive mostiof the Federal share of the wat^r developed 
by San Luis. This portion of the project area has the following 
characteristics: ^ 

Iv Water is inexpensive compared to that in the State water dis- 
tricts. 

2. Land ownership is subject to the 16()-acre limitation. 

3. The, land has moM in production for many years with water 
from deep wells. . 

4. With the exception of that owned by Southern Pacific, most of 
tlio land is operated by ownei's whose principal business is fanning. 
The farms, mostl;jr large units, are producing the same crops that " 
have been grown m the ai'ca in the past, and are having a hard time 
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Producing' enough income to carry existing obligations, much lees 

show any net. \ - .t - - 

5. ^Thefe has been little interest m land from uonf arming 

vestors, and little (jhginge to trees, vines, or new produce crops. 
Farther south rflong the new canal, in southwestern Kem County, 

i& another larger area which has entirely different conditions: ' 
^ 1. Water costs are hig)i; in some areas above the canal many tield 

and row crop^are not economical. 
2! Water is delivered under State water law, and the Federal 

160-acro limitation does not apply. • . • . u 

3. Most of the land had never been farmed under irngation be- 
fore the arrival of San Lirfis water. 1 . . 1 

4. The land is behig^ developed for farming byybutities whose maon 
source of Income is from other than fatming. • • 

5. Much of the land will be put into high- value crops, such^s 
trees ttnd vines. ^ , 

^ III addition to the two areas above, theraare several large .owner- 
ships in tW Tulare Lake Basin which fit into neither of the two 
categories. Their water supply comes from across the valley, mamlj^ 
from the Kings River. These operations have changed very little in 

recent years. ' - ' i v u • 

, Land development in K(ym Comily along the ne^ canal has btQn 
started by owners of large blopks^ most of whom have owned the 
property for some time. Across the valley, the activity has been 
carried on by limited partnership syndications. Thpf recent sale of 
a big acreage by Tenneco to the foremost syndicator would indicate 
that this activity will bo started on undeveloped land along the new 
canal. The restrictions of the 160-acre law have made these districts 
unattractive for use in syndications, although a few have been put 
together. . ^ % , 

Both the limited partnerships on the*feast sid^ of the valley and 
the oil companies on the west side find trees and vines attractive 
for a development deal because of the tax losses in the early years. 
Tliis can be increased by getting a development loan which requires 
the payment of only interest durmg the wirly years of the project. 
One limited partnership offering told at tax treatment on a previous 
syndication as an example of what an investor might expect. A 
limited partner who had invested $5,000 had a net tax loss tlic first 
year of over $3,400, and a further loss the second ycdr of over 
$2,300, or a total tax loss over the 2 years of 115 percent of the 
investment, with '2 years to go before any operating profit would 
be expected. A person with a high taxable income would be losing 
very little spendf^ble* income, and would have the possibility of get- 
ting income in future years when he might be in a loww bra<5ketj?in 
addition to the capital gain possibility from a sale in fupre yeareJ. 

It is difficult to guess exactly how much of this activity will allow 
up in the next few years, but an indication of wha^ has^alrfady 
happened is found in t\\6 prospectus of a limited partnership offer- 
ing by a subsidiary of Butt<^ Gas & Oil Co., in which the qualifica- 
tions of the manager wem set out. It said that the management 
company was already operating over 70,000 acreSy half of this in 
tt'ut^, fruit trees, citrus, and grapes. The manager was farminj? 
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citrus and nuts for 54 different owners, including Getty Oil .Co. 
Prudential Insurance Co., and Texaco, Inl?f The^^prospectus also 
states that Buttes is engaged in tlJe development "and farming of 
. 16,600 acres, half wholly owned by Buttes, and the balance in two 
limited partnerships -in whicli Buttes owned the general partner 
company. 

Individuals and corporations with income from other sources feel 
that no matter 'what the short-term problems are in farming,- they 
can support the operation through the hard times and cash in at 
* some later date. In the meantime, the farmowner without the extra 
income will be unable to survive, 'and if his deal is lio longer pro- 
ducing, it will make the future look even better for the n6w develop- 
ment. . , 

Several major insurance companies have been making big loans 
to syndications, at interest rates much higher than they have been 
able to get on loans to establisp farms. In several^ cases, the inSiiV- 
\ anco companies or their subsidiaries get an equity iy. the resulting 
..operation, thus ending up as competitors of the older operations in 
' the vall^ that are having a hard time niaking»the mortgage pay- ' 
fnents. '* ^ ^ 

V>Tlie basic problem is in tlie tax law, which is so complex that an 
aggressive tax Mtomey can find just about whatever he needs if he 
looks long enough. The bulk of tlie investment money going into 
the south valley is froija taxes impaid by those who have the .time 
and ability to find a way of avoiding payment. 

Senator, I would like to make a comment about your question to 
the previous witnesses about efficiency* I feel that a lot of the effi- 
ciency is still projected efficiency in the tree developments that are 
. going on in the south valley. The nuts are commg off the trees in 
\8mall volume but the projections are based on the price whicli the 
almond growers, for instance, liave been able to maintain through 
their marketing and there is no indication that this can be held in 
view of the doubling of tlie acreage, wliich is just about what is 
going to happen, 

I would* like to read you a statement from a prospectus, a Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 was supposed to shortstop some or the problems 
that have developed, and one statement reads like this: The Tax 
Jteform Act of 1969 also restricts tlie deductibility and intmst paid 
to purclmse or clirry investment .property. The term investment 
property idoes not include property used in a trade or business, and 
the company has been advised that according to the weight of au- 
thority it would bo considered to be engaged in a ttade or business. 
For example, any interest expenditures incurred by the company to 
imrchase groves would be considered an interest expense in conncc- 
tiMwitli tlio trade or t^usiness rather tlian an interest expense in 
confit^ction with an investment. As fast as you gentlemen pass laws,^u, 
there is a now hole found in it. Tho-ba^jis of these high losses in 
these limited partnerships is the prepaid interest and prepaid man- 
agement fees in these erirl^ years. 

^ My concern with this is that I have been working on investments 
w a variety of wine grapes. Tax laws specify oranges and almonds. 
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they'^ are restricted in some of the tax treatments so now we are 
swiftehing to wine grapes, and that is next. 

Senator Stevenson'. And pistachio nuts? 
' Mr. MoLSBERGEN/ Yes, sir. . j^^v 

Ngpnator Stevenson. I pan't understand that myself. I haven't been 
in the Congress veiT long, hut I understand it is true that many costs 
must be capitalized in the case of certain crops, such as citrus and 
almonds, whiich can be deducted as business expenses in the case of 
other cro'ps such as walnuts* I don't know what the social iiit^est'is 
in promoting the development of walnuts as opposed to almonds, but? 
there are such hicfongruities in the tax laws which I suspect have more 
to do with politics and political pressures than they do with any 
care{ully devised* public policy. ^ t-j. 

You feel pretty strongly thatthe disfigurement of rural California, 
at least in the areas in which you are familiar, is due to the tax 
advantages availjvble to affluent and usually absentee owners of land. 
Are there other forces at work that we should know about too? 

Mr. MoLSBEHGEN. Senator, tha area in which I live has seen none of 
this tree and vine development. ,The town in which I live has never 
b^en a town which is now going down hill, it is an underdeveloped 
town. We have always had large f arip operations around there and 
the businessmen in the town do not get much of the normal purchas- 
ing from the large companies. These people have the ability to buy 
*nlirect and do with most of their purchases. I mean they go to Fresno 
../daily to wholesale houses, and when they maKe big purchases like 
farm equipment, somebody goes to the factory. . 

Anderson Clayton Co. farms a lot of acreage and they make their 
deals direct lately with AUis Chalmers Co. As the operations get 
bigger the smaller morchaints cannot give the discounts and so on 
that are available to the big companies from the direct outlets. 

As I said, our area has grown up this way, and we do not have the 
normal percentage of people' who control their own time to serve oh 
the school board, citjr councils ,and such, we just don't have them. 
Most people are salaried people or ^hourly people and they have the 
requirements to be at a certain place at a certain time. 

Senator Stevenson. Being in the real estate business you must have 
some familiarity with the credit practices of banks. Is credit pretty 
generally available for the purchase of land, and are the rates the 
same for different kinds of buyers; or, are there advantages that 
contribute to the trend of ever greater concentrations of land owner- 
ships? , . - ji xl ^ r 
Mr. MoLSBEHGEN. Again, speaking from ^he viewpomt otwm^ i- 
live, we have all large corporations there. I don't knoWii you 
remember, but 5 or 6 years ago the t)anks.were much more #ong in 
their statements that a great big row crop operation was/most eco- 
nomical, and they backed their words with money in many/cases. Now 
they wish, in our area, that they had their speeches and their money 
back. They have made some mistakes. Wells Fargo Bank is trying to 
work out from under three of the biggest potato deals on the west 
side and there lire other similiar problems. Banks and insurance 
companies change tlieir feeling about what is a good investment from 
time to time. Right now the insurance companies are all |iot on these 

I 
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syndications because the doctor from Kansas City thitt is making a 
limited partnership investment is not too concerned whether the 
partnership is paymg 6 percent or '9 percent, and there aSe many of 
these deals where the insurance companies Are getting 10 percent 
interest on a 20- or 25-year capital loan. They are ticWed to^, death ' ^ 
with the projections on this. * " 

'Senator Stevenson. How do tliose deals work? Does 'an insurance 
company, for example, get a mortgage on the land, and is the loan 
to the syndicate backed by the credit of the individual members of ^ 
the syndicate, the partners? * . ^ « 

Mr. MoLSBERGEN.'.No, sir. The -main selling point of a limited 
partnership to these investor^ is that it is a limited liability. They 
' put in their dough, and that is the end of their obligation. They can- ' * 
not be sued for any deficiencies. The insurance comjpanies that are 
making these loans are taking a first morjtgage position ahd if there ' ♦ 
is any other financing it is usually in the form of a second mortgage. 

Senator Stevenson. Then I missed something yotf said. "Wliy are 
these loans so attractive to the insurance companies when at the same 
time you say the banks are very unhappy with the loans that they 
have been making over the jjears for investments also in land? 

Mr. MoLSBERGEN. Well, right now the insurance companies and 
some of the banks are very happy with the tree developments in the 
southern part of the State. Both the insurance companies and the 
^ *banks wish they were out of the west side of Fresno County, I feel. 
Wo have a depressed area there regardless of whether you l^ave a 
great big farm or fairly small size farm. The crops in the west side 
of Fresno County, cotton, tomatoes, seed alfalfa, small grains, have 
not been profitable for the last year^r two. 

Senator Stevenson. In the case of the specialty crops, is there 
growing concern that as a result of the increagiea cultivation and 
more and more land put into production partly as a result of the tax 
advantages, that wo may soon face some serious surplus problems 
which, in turn, are going to have a depressant effect on land values, 
or is it already happening? ^ 

Mr, MoLSBERGEN. It is already happening in oranges. The navel 
season overlaps the Valencia season and therli is quit« a bit of heavy * 
culling and the prorate has to work very strongly to keep the prices 
where they feel tliey sliould be. It is obvious that it is going to happen 
to walnuts and almonds, and the computer tolls Tonneco that the^ 
can produce walnuts and break even at 18 cents a pound, and so this * 
is their program. The gentlemen that were here before me can't do 
that. 

Senator Stevenson. Wliat is happening to land values, ate they - 
leveling off at the moment for citrus, walnuts, and almonds? 

Mr. MoLSBERGEK. On the wegt side of Fiipsno County land values 
have leveled off since 1968, but we have no development of this type 
there. In Kom County much of the ground that is going into tliese 
developments has been owned by the party making the sale. Maybe 
ho has developed it partially, it is hard to separate the land value 
from the value of the developer-growor. And by the time one of these 
'limited partnership syndications hits the market it is hardlfco deter- 
mine what the land originally cost. One of these, the farm manager 
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i *^ ^originally owned it, he sold at to an oil company, the oil Company I 
\ r turned around and sold it to a limited partnership, and the limited • 

v. partnership hired .-the manager, the original ojvner, and paid him ' 

* i three quarters of a million dollars in ^jfivance to run ife for the firs^f 

year. And with the loan fees*and prepaid interest and management 
charge and oyerything tha^t were thrown into tliis thing, I don^t 
i think anybody knows what the land was worth to 'start with. 

Senator. Taft. Let me ask a, question, if the Sei\ator will yifeld. 
^ / Senator Stevenson. Yes. - , 

Senatpr X^ft. Arc you inferring that the manager's compensatibn 
' was not unrelated to the original land pricJe paid him? ^ , 
* Mr. MoiisBERGEN. I dou't quit« understand, Senator. , - 
" Senator Taft. Are you inf earring that the co/npensation given by 
the limited partnership to the manager, who is the former owner of 
. the land, an amount which seems like ti pretty healthy salary, was* 
not imrdated to the original land price that was paid to him? ^ 

Mr. MoLSBEROE-x. No; I don,'t think ther^ was anything of that 
type. I think that the fee per acre thAt he was given in this particular 
instance seems vQiy reasonable. Biit there was transfers of this -prop- 
erty and each time there was- ah ihcteasc hi zVcduo and a^apital gam 
taken by the party making the transfer, and it raised the gross . 
' amount of the investment in' the whole unit each time that it went 
around. - - , 

Senator Taft. So, on the basis of the investment that was involved, • 
are you inferring that the compensation to hijn .was inordinately 
high? ^ ■ ' 

Mr. MoLSBERGEN. No^/jit was not. What was inordinately high Was 
the amount of money that came off the front of this deal. Out of 
$2,100,000 there was d $500,000 down paym'ent and the balance was 
made in loan fees, interest and so. on, and there was $6,000 in the bank 

when the $2,100,000 

^Senator Taft. \Vhiit has happened to the enterprise ? , 
!Mr. MoLSBERGEX. I guess it will go forward. 
Senator Taft. Do you think thfey will over get it paid off ? ^ 
Mr. MobBERGEN. This is just a new deal. Again these are proj^- 
h tions. Four years from now if the deal isn!t .making money the 
i management company will say, well, if you gentlemen^ arc dissatis- 
\\ lied why don't you find yourself a new manager. This is what is 
/^distorting the development. 

• / Senator Taft. Do they expect to pay off these amounts of nivest- 

ment on the- basis of selling almonds and walnuts or on some other 
basis? . 

Mr. MiLSBt^RGEN. Yes, sir. Almonds, walnuts, and plums. There are 
probably plum growers in the room today wondering why anybody . 
would plant plums. One oil company in the west side of the valley 
X planted tieveral thousand acres of chng peaches and last year many 
\ peach growers didn't harvest a peach, there was no market for them. 
This is what concerns the people that have been connected with farm- 
ing for many years back. These things are going on and you wonder 
what is going to happen when the production arrives. What is going 
to happen to the people that have been in the deal ? 
. Senator Stevkxsox. It has been claimed that enforcement of the 
160-acre limitation would result in unfair confiscation of farmlands. 
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In your expcrietico, and iii your opinioiii aro\ho Burca'u of Roolama- 
*t ion appraisals of surplus land reasonable? / j ' 

Mr, SloLSBERGEX. 1 tliiiik some decisions wero'^made many 'years, 
,ago, 13 or 14 years apo about Jlic method of 'appraising* property 
which wrt-e mistakes, and- I think the resulfe of ^ these mistakes has 
been that* hx*the Federal area of the San Luis water Mistrict jprob-*- 
nbly were 40 pei^cerit overvalued on what the land really should be^ 
but these thinp^s h^^^'<^ ^^^i d^one rtianj years ago and have been backed 
up by d whole series of administrative rulesviiiid .in some cases court 
derisions,^ Iiiid I don't see any way of badciiig up. I fliink that there 
has been some discussion alxnit Federal action to acquire tliesc excess 
lands, and if some legislation of this type were enacted, I think the 
fact that you are going to be payhig $150 an acre more tliaii you 
might have had things been done different, is really insignificant 
over the long tenn* It is better to get it done even though you are' 
going to pay tliat much more tlian to figlit about backing the thing 
up. • ^ 

' Senator Sti-jvexsox. Do appraisals made many years ago govern 
tlie prices at wliich land would now be sold at a ajirplus? 

Mr. iMor^BKUOEN. The law says that the (»xcess owner has to sell 
his land at a price that does not reflect the value of the water. Naw, 
tft(*-ronte tliey chose to go was to wait until a sale was iinminent and 
then ask.for'pmce approval l)ased on a certain figure. Tlie govern- 
ment people would then come in and look at land sales \Yhicli werts 
of nonexcess parcels, usually around the sale, and they wotild then 
say, well, this is what lai\d'is sellijig for on tliQ open market and it 
is our opinion that there is a $-20 aix acre, a $50 an acre water benefit. 
In my opinion the Iproper way have handled this thing was to 
appraise the whole district as a* matter of course in 11)60, before there 
were any sales of land at higlier rates. As things came along, land 
that was not subject to price c*ontrol was sold at higher prices, and 
this, kept going on up until probably 19G7, and this affected the ap- 
praisal procedures or the Fedtu'al pVople when they came in to get 
a price. " * . 

Senator Stfa'exsox. If the appraisals are, if anything, too higlu 

don't see how it can be argued that sates at those prices would be 
coniiscatcn-y. 

Mr. MoirsHEROEX. They would not. 

Senator Stevenson, ft would be just the opposite. 

IMor^suEPiGEN. No. And I think if any legislation of this type, 
|is going to l>e put through, it is the appropriate time to s6e it done. 
'I heard a comment from a person in one df the large corporations 
that said if such legislation was passed ,and tlie government wUs 
willing to buy the excess lands in .West Lands Water District, they 
had l)etter look out because they would buy a (juarter of a million 
acres before sundown. 

Senator TAin*. What would they do with it when they got it? 

Mr. ^I()i.H«EUGEN, I liavlurt secui the draft legislation, i^enator, but 
my understanding is that tiie thing provides for resale in smaller 
units with govenmuMit flnaiiciiig over a long period of time, I think 
if this were done there would be no shortage of people that would 
want to farm and live on 320 acres. I think that if it is done yon are 
going to have to furrush availability of crop financing. . 
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Senator Taft. Why do you say 320-^is,that fob two persons? 

Mr. Moi^BsmoEN. Tnatisaman-andhiswife^ ' , 

Senator TAFxriEIow about ^e Sfa^^ 
ernment; can they ao it? T , ' 

Mr. MoiJSBERGEN. I\am hot as familiai: with the situation in the 
State water areas. 1 would not want to try» and fjarm any crops- 1 
can think of on $S7 an acre-foot water and- this is *what the high 
price is dpwnJin Kern County* I^think that with the costs those 
* peonleiiave there it is just questionable whether there is any wajr to 
come out unfess you have an oil well on the south 40* that is pumping 
all the tim^ ^ * • . . ' ' 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you very much, Mr*. Mplsbe'pgen. Ybur - "* 
testimony is very iieportant» f or an miderstanding of the niaiiy issues 
concerning raral America, and I appreciate your taking time out of 
yotir busy schedule to appear. , / 

Senator Stevenson. We will now hear from Dr. William Wood 
of the University of California. I understand that you will testify 
atout both f the effect of marketing orders, and on the Williamson 
Act. . . 

STATEMEUT OF WHLIAM ^OD, JR., PH. D., ECONOMIST, 

UWIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

... fl ■ 

Dr. Wood. Thank you. Senator Stevenson, Senator Taft. 
As requested, I prepared two statements, one with respect ^to the 
California Land Conservation Act of 1965 and, the second with re- 
spect to marketing order^, and these two as far as their preparation 
' and j^resentation are in no way 'connected. 

^This statement was prepared on i-equest and if you like I will 
read it or I can try to very briefly Summ'arize it. <» 

Senator Stevenson. I think it would be preferable, in order to 
save time, if you would summarize them both. I will, without ob- 
jection, enter both statements in the record, i 
Dr. Wood. Thank you. 

The first one is with respect ^ the California Land Conservation 
Act of 1965, as amended, otherwise alsa known as the Williamson 
Act. - ^ p 

^ The first point I would nAike is that there areia/ number of objec- 
tives either m the act or iqaplied with respect to the «ct, and I have 
listed five that are alluded to either in the legislation or by observers 
of the act over time. ' 

The firstjpbjectiye was to saw Gg^lifomia's prime productive agri^ 
cultural land. Of the 91^ milliqn acres that are currently under con- ^ 
tract under enabling legislation^ about a quarter is prime land and 
very little of t^at is in the choice alluvial flood plams areas of tihe 
State, I would suggest that the success of the a.ct in achievmg this 
objective has been minimal. . 

A second objective was to facilitate more effecliijlajocal land use 
planning: I suggest with the exception of one or two cpuitties, not- 
ably Napa County, the objective has riot beenf achieved. 

A third objective was to retain open space. One of the difficulties, 
af course, is that open "space is a very desirable b^J; vague concept, 
nobody has gotteiiH^ the point of defining it adequately arid as a rer^ 
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suit I question whether we have achieved something that is indefin- 
ODle, at least at present, 

A fourth objective was^ to correlate appraised propertj^ valuations 
with poteiitial incoine. With respect to that land that is under con- 
tract, I think given the amendiriehts to. the ^tate constitution, article 
XXVXII, tMs objective has been achieved. ' 

The fifth objective 4s to avoid "leapfrogging" urban development, 
and I don't see any evidence whatsoever that this has even beeti 
looked at. 

Two other points in evaluating the act, No*' l, it is enabling and 
not mandatory and, therefore, 42 counties have seen fit to make it 
technically available out of California's 58 counties. There are three 
oir four cities that have made it available and likewise it is enabling ' 
•with respect to property ownership aiid therefore the property owner 
need not sign a contract. ^ 

Another facet of evaluation has to do with incentives. With respect 
to the property owner the incentive for signing a contract, restricting' 
his use, has been proposed reduction in appraised value and,, there- 
fore, taxes. This has been to some extent available although not in 
all cases, and least, really, with respect to prime land. - ^ ^ 

And then with respect to local government there has liot been re- 
placement funds, either through alternative sources or State subven- 
tion funds. " 

Experience, with the act. I suggest there are three areas — - 

Senator Stevekson. Could I just interrupt, Dr.^Wood, to ask you 
ojie point for the record. Could you please describe^how the William- 
son Act works, if it does ? 

Dr. Wood. Yes. If it does. The act, as I say, is enabling, it permitis 
local government by ordinance, either city or county, t(j^ establish what 
are. termed agricultural preserves. In essence^Ythese are nothing more 
than local zoning ordinances comparable toViexclusive agricultural 
zoning or some other category with which you may be familiar. This 
is the nrst step in the process. 

There is a second and necessary step arid that is the contract. This . 
is a legally binding instrument and it is signed jointly by the prop- 
erty owner and local government at the volition of both. This means 
you have to have two consenting parties. The contract is for a min- 
imum of ten years, some counties require a minimum of 20 years. 
It specifies that the land shall not be used for other than agricultural 
production and certain defined compatible uses. I will suggest that 
in some areas of <3ie State we run into some difficulties in, defining 
compatible use. . 

, As a matter of fact, in one county that I will not embarrass in 
^|)ublic, I thmk you can interpret compatible uses as almost anything 
'^^F!??^*®^ to do on thatUand. This makes it very questionable as 
' fitl^^^fjffectiveness of a use restricting contract. That's essentially 

the system. 

Now, the impact with respect to restriction on using land in other 
than agricultural production is in the terms of the contract. As fat 
as the property owner is concerned, his protection is in amendments ■ 
to both the State constitution and the Eevenue and Tax Codia which, 
in effect, say to the assesscriun each county, that if there is a definable 
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. \ use restriction, legally definable use restriction on land, that assessor 
is prohibited by law from using sales data in appraising the prop- 
erty. In t^rms of appraisal method, this means that the only method 
availably to him is capitalizing pptential income. And since poten- 
tial income is restricted by the use contract, then yoU . are jsaying 
whatwer income that you can project from legally permissible uses. 
Is that adequate, may I ask, to the operation? 
c™. Senator. Stevenson. And -the appraiser i^ then prevented frorti 
^ (Jonsidering the -highest and best use of the land by the contract in 
determiningits value, is that part of tha problem. ^ 

Dr. Wood. The contract, in effect, defines agriculture as highest 
and best use. One of the difficulties, and speaking as an economist, I 
think in some respects we are damned by the economic phrase, high- 
est and best use as it has traditionally been used in economics, because 
^ve define highest and best use as what a knowledgeable buyer and 
seller in a niarketplace are willing to pay and receive for land for 
potential uses, and as you ^et limited land resources, and this is one 
of the major issues it seems to me, then the marketplace may not 
be an adequate determinant with respect to land use, and highest and 
best use maj have to be redefiiied.yaid this is one of the things that 
the restrictive contract does. It, in? effect, redefines highest aitd best 
use. 

Senator Taft. Mr. Wood, just to make sure I understand, is it true 
that with this choice up to the land owner there could have been a 
complete patchwork situation of one farm under a contract and one 
. farm npt under it? There would be no relation to the overalMand 
. use platvning? - 
Dr. /VV^OOD. That is correct, unfortunately. 

Thm'e are one or two counties in the State that have made a reg,- 
sonably good effort in using the act in conjunction with zoning. I 
mentioned Napa County, they* established agricultural preserves, 
✓ three of them for the county, and then whether or not there was a 
contract, at least the land within the preserve was defined for cer- 
tain types of use.^It is not ag restricted in terms ^of its changing use 
over time, as it would be under contractj but at least they made the 
^ effort. ' ^ . *. . . 

Senator Taft. If you use the zoning and use it fairly rigidly as 
you indicate, do you limit the use with 5ie. limitation of automatically 
ifiaving the effect that we are describing of reducing the appraised 
H value or keeping it down? 

Dr. Wood. Absolutely. One of the points, unfortunately, as I 
bring out in public issues or public policy issues, is that zoning is 
delegated to local government and local gover-mfient is, in effect, 
elected to mfike optimum shortrun decisions and one of these fre- 
quently is to change the zone on land which may not be in the long- 
nm interest of that resource use. 
Senator Stevenson. That's very helpful Thank you. Dr. Wood. 
■>>Please proceed. 

Dr. Wood. With respect to experience with the act, I point out 
three items, the major one, it has intensified and focused attention 
on the problems of school district financing because it has in some 
areas reduced the tax base for local -school districts. I think it does 
raise the issue of how you finance both public education and public 
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welfare and tiere is some reason to believe that the real property 
tax is not adequate for the chore. At least the act does f ejus atten- 
tion^on this. 

Second, the act has been used by agricultural operations in some 
relationship to their size. Unfortunately, or fortunately^ depending 
• upon your point of view. The act is very strongly related to size of 
operation^and the planning horizon of the actual agricultural opera- 
tion, and as a result many of the users of the act are in fact. No. 1, 
very large operators and, No. 2^ of corporate structure, since there 
is a longer planning horizon than a single proprietorship. 

And this has some bearing with respect to some indeterminates, 
namely, what will happen in terms of inheritance tax treatment, 
how is 4t evaluated in the estate. There has been some indication in 
terms of the State of California how it will be treated, but so far 
I know of no indication by Intemal^Kevenue as-to how«4and under 
contract will be treated for evatuatidh purposes in estate handling. 
So this raises an issue. • • . 

The third point is that implementation of the act lias^ as Senator 
Taft very aptly suggested, been sort of a hit-pr-miss proposition 
with respect to it, as against with, zoning, and as a result in many 
'instances it has been even more politically motivated at the local 
effort, in an effort to sign a contract with that particular landowner 
who may have complained the most loudljr. 

I think there are some public policy issues raised and I will just 
briefly mention these. The first one is the longrun public interest 
m saving prodijctive land in order to insure a food supply. Under 
this I would list, is there or is there not the po^ibility of a famine, 
and I don't prqpose to get into an argument or discussion as to 
whether this is an issue, but it has been raised. 

One concei*n, however, with respect to California agriculture and 
the number of specialty crops has-been the matter of consumer 
choice, and some of those commodities that are very specialized and 
localized with respect to production, and whether or not there is 
an interest in keeping some of those commodities as viable products 
m the marketplace. There are some other matters. 

The second public policy issue is this matter of the land tenure 
^ystem. JThere have been critics of the Williamson Act suggest that 
it IS, m fact, contributing to an unsatisfactory land tenure system, 
that is, corporate entities who are owning large parcels of land. I 
would suggest, however, as I indicated earlier, that *there is some 
reason within the act why the signing of a contract is of more in- 
terest, to a large, corporate structure than a small, single proprietor- 
ship. 

Tlie issue of land tenure or land ownership patterns I think need 
to be dealt with separately from the concern over trying <to plan 
natural resources over time. 

The third issue is this matter of alternative revenue' sources, and 
this is of critical concern in California today with respect to both 
education and human welfare. 

The fourth issue is this matter of local governmental control, 
whethpr or not local government ean, in fact, adequately plan re- 
source! use over time, and then a fifth one that I have suggested is 



tMs matter of open s^ace. Ate we finally going to define it in some 
meaningful way and if we do define it, then now is it going to be 
paid. V 

My concliisidn with respect to the California Land Conservation 
Act is that it has not been a howling success. It has a great many* 
shor^oniings and fallacies; on the other hand, it is the only bit of 
public polity currently directing itself to a very limited resource, 
that of land. r • ' ^ 

Tliiit will coricludQ all my comments with respect to the California . 
'Land Conservation Act. 
' (The informatioifi supplied by Dr. Wood follows :) 

The Ojluxoujxu, Laio) Consebvation Act of 1065 

■n 

(WILUA.U80N act)' 

t . 

An evaluation of the WHUamson Ajct must consider many facets of this public " 
policy. There are a nmnher of objectives, either stated explicitly in the original 
Act or inferred by program observers during its existence. These objectives ai!ff. 
the degree, to which they seem to have been achieved are as foUows: 

1. To save for future use Calif ornia^'s prime productive agricultural land* Of 
the nearly O.? million acres currently under contract, slightly over one-quarter 
is prime land and this rarely in the choice alluvial flood plains. As a result, one 
would conclude that the Act has had only minimal success in achieving this 

* objective. 

2. To facilitate more effective local land use planning. With minor exceptions, 
such as the County o^ Napa, Mb Act has not succeeded in achieving this 
objective. 

3. To retain open space. With a substantial acreage under contract, one might 
attribute partial success in achieving this objective except that open space re- 
mains a vague concept, particularly with respect to potential use and geo- 
graphic location. 

4. To correlate appraised property valuations with potential income generat- 
ing ability. With respect to the land under contract this inferred objective has 
been substantially achieved. 

5. To avoid 'leapfrog" urban development. This objective has not been 
achieved. 

In addition to achieving objectives, another .asi)eGt of evaluation i^ the fact 
the statute is enabling and not mandatory. Aa a rj&sult, only 42 of California's 
58 counties have made the Act available. Among those declining to utttlze the 
Act are some major agricultural counties such as Los Angeles, Merced, and 
Sutter. By the same token, implementation of the Act by local government does 
not insure full acceptance since land owners have tlie option of signing con" 
tracts. In some areas agricultural preserves have been established, but contracts 
not Initiated by land^ownera ° 

Another facet of eVaiutCtlon has to do with incentives offered for implementa* 
tlon. The strongest incentive to land owners, that of reduced projperty taxation, 
* has had the strongest economical appeal to the least Iproductive agricultural 

land in the state, primarily because that land (range land) has the least num< 
ber of use alternatives. For the very prime productive Lcind, which is generally 
In close proximity to nrban development there ape^inany more alternatives. 
oWIth respect to local government the financial Incentives has been entirely 
lacking Bince there is no prospect for either replacement revenue or state sub* 
ventlon funds. 

..... , ' ' BXPEBIENqE WITH THE ACT 

Three major obgj^rvatlons seem appropriate with respect to the Williamson 
Act In Califomfa. 

1. The*: Act has intensified and actually focused attention on problems of 
school district financing. Thus, critics of the Act suggest that its use is re- 
sponsible for the financial distress of some cfchool districts. However, they are 
addressing themselves to symptoms rather than the basic problei)^. As the State 
S^tpr^me Court has recognized, the basic problem continues to be a financing 
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system for school districts based upon a frequently inadequate and often inap^ 
propriate asset base. 

2. The Act has been used- by a number of agricultural operations character- 
ized by significant size. One might observe that use of contracts under <±he 
Williamson Act have been very strongly related to the size and planning 
horizon of the land unit oper^ra This Is a funktion of many factors, includ- 
ing economic scale of operation and business continuity. 

3. With minor exceptions, implementations of the Williamson Act has tended 
to be politically motivated rather than integrated wyh appropriate land use 
planning functions. Thus, establishments of agricultural preserves and the sign- 
ing of contracts has Ifeen more a function of taxpayer difficulties than concern 
with the resdurce base. ^ 

PUBLIC POLICY IsStTES - 

An evaluation of experience with the Williamson Act suggests a number of 
public policy issues which may be very controversial and for which accurate 
• information may be lacking. Among these policy issues are the following : 
1. A long-run public interest in saving a productive land base In order to 
insure y future food* supply. This particular issue has several components. 
Among the components of the food supply issue are : 

(a) The political reality 6f concern , over a potential future famine in 
the fape of current^surplus agricultural production.* 

- (b) Tlie real importance of maintaining a maximum number of con- 
sumer choices among commodities in the face of a market system which 
' may not transmit Value back to producers with sufficient speed to insure 
contintied production ot a given specialty crop. 

(C) The possibility of technological developments which might provide 
alternative future nutrient supplies, and ' 

(d) The magnitude of land requirements which might be necessitated * 
by other public policies motivated by environmental concerns which could 
drastiaally alter current production methods. 

3^ tenure system is a matter of concern to some observers^ Critics of 
^^^^ attacked -it on the basis of large corporate entities' 
utiUzlng contracts to gain property tax reductions. As indicated above, xwithin 
the framework of decision^making, this should be an exi>ectedvresult. Concern 
over the size and distribution of land ownership patterns is a Sfejmrate policy 
issue and in all probability should not be confused with an fivalufition of the 
functioning of the Williamson Act. In addition, there ig a growing concern 
over confiict between public and private interests in land use. The basic issue 
in this facet of land tenure is whether real property is a .private asset over 
which the public asserts minimal infiuence on use or is principally a matter of 
public interest in which certain use rights are delegated to individual citizens. 
Still another facet related indirectly to the land tenure system and to public 
interest Is, a matter of public access on privately held real property. 

3. A very critical issue previously mentioned is a matter of alternative 
reveque sources through which local governmental services are financed This 
issue is particularly critical with respect ttf education and human welfare. 

4. In attempting to plan Resource use, a critical policy confiict develops be- 
tween adherence to local governmental control and a more regional state or 
federal approach. 

- 5. The issue of open space, except in terms of a philosophical background, has 
not been resolved with respect to what constitutes , open space, what kinds 
should be availt^ble, how much of each kind of open space and most difficult, 
who will pay for the availability of open space. ^ 

CONCLUSION J 

The California Land Conservation Act of 1965, as amended, is in no way an 
ideal bit of legislation. By trying to achieve numerous objectives which are at 
times IncompatibleTSaig^ Act tends to be Inadequate; however, the Act has 
achieved somd measure oi success and in addition has jirovided the opportunity 
to focus adequately on the basic problems of resources planning. Critics of the 
Williamson Act tend to demand its repeal on various grounds such as inequity 
V or^inadequacy. However, with all its faults it is at least a start towards 
achieving an effective land use policy* Rather than abolish the Act, one would 




hopte that public poUtjymalcers would address themaelves to both Improring the 
(PfBclency of the Act and to rectifying^ the more basic problems on which the 
Act has focused attention. 

Senator Stevenson. Why don't we procee'dJHvith-your statement 
• oh marketing opders, and then perhaps we will have time to come 
back.to both. 

Dr. Wood, Fine. The report of riiarketing orders is a little more 
diflScult and I think in the inteiyst of time I will be even briefer 
in my comments bccau^ the alternative is to read it in its entirety* 
^ First of all, I think there has to be an understanding\hat market- 

» ing orders have grownoout of voluntary programs as an attempt 
oil the part of the 'producer to do something with respect to his^ 
^ • marketplace. Tliere are tl^w basic types of provisions imder market- 
ing Orders that are possible. TJie' first type of provision has to do ^ 
with the manipulation of .total market supply* This can be wjtli 
respect to time^, with reject to space and with respect to form. You 
have prorate programs which prorate the commodity over time sucn 
as the citrus mdustry liaa, you have commodities that hav(\ market- 
ing 'orders with ;^surplus disposal programs such as the almpnd in- 
dustry has jn^which you treat each crop year as a distinct market- 
ing problem, and you have some that will distinguish between fresh 
and processed form. 

You can also at times interpret some size regulation as being, in 
' effect, an attempt to manipulate supply. 

The second type of general regulation permitted under marketing 
orders, both State and Federal, and I should preface this that I am 
treating both those under the Agrijiultural Marketing Act of 1937, 
at the Federal level and its coimterpart at the State level. They are 
S essentialljr /he same. The second is in regulation jof practices that 
are associated with the trading of specific commodities. These naay 
have trade and size regulations and* may bo under fair trading 
practices, these sort of things. - 

And the third is those provisions that attempt to expand'the * 
market demands for a commodity through either industry rc^earclj^ 
' • and/or industry advertising and promotion. Some of the marketing 
4> orders, sucn as the almond order, have had some amount of success^ 
attempted through research to produce new products. At one time ' 
the almonci industry did not enter the consumer market to any large 
extent and it i;\^as tmder the marketing order witlx/the possibility of 
H- everyone footing the bill and everyone participating that this was 
undertaken. f\ 

I draw some very generalized observations and conclusions with 
respect to marketing orders. Now, obviously^ any generalization is 
very difficult and it is fraught with danger, because with any^gen- 
eralization I make you are able to find^^an instance where that does 
not hold: I recognize that but I felt it was important to have some 
general observations. 

One, marketing orders tend to permit smaller and sometimes 
marginal producers of a commodity to remain in production al- 
though individually they may have virtually no Inarket power. It 
simply provides the smaller producer with an opportunity over time ^ 
to stay in business. » ' . ' , ■ 
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Now, as I say, that is a* gross generalization, and it "Varies both 
with' respect to areas and with respect to* commodities. In the long- 
^in marketing ordersi wliich attempt to manipulate supply may be 
disadvantageous to all initial' growers. As a matter of fact, I would 
CO so far as to suggest there is little evidence.that marketing orders 
liavc. been successful in longrim supply control problems, and that 
is not to say they have not l^en useful. Consumers may jpay a higher 
pricii for commodities in the shortrun than .would occur without a 
marketing order simply bqcause in some orders^ you are removing ^ 
part of an excess supply. 

On the other hand, thore is some evidence to suggest on those ; 
orders that do have supply'coiitrol provisions that in the longrun ' - 
the consumer may, in fact, be paying a lower price simply because 
it prohibits the possibility of monopoly control m some commodities, 
and I recognize with some of the testimony that you have been re- 
ceiving and some of the positions that are being taken that this may 
be* again a questionable.coinment. * ^ / 

Marketing orders are specific with respect to commodity.^ other 
words, you have one for plums or almonds or navel orangesi and as 
a result there is an hiterdependence among commodities and,, there- 
fore, any time you try to be too successful with a marketing order ' 
your consumer is goin|^ to shift to a competing product, a competing 
commodity. I suggest' that the generalization of information, for 
example, has been very useful fand perhaps more so to the smaller 
producer than the larger, that the laX'ger the producer the more he 
may have access to marketing information and so forth already. 

One other final comment on this, the existence of marketing orders 
{Uid the personnel who have administered tjiem may have played a 
sfgnificant role as a conciliating agent between producers and the 
(jft firat buyers. And I think^there is some evidence over the years that 
tnis has nad 11 beneficial impact. 

Marketing orders I think'have made a significant contribution to 
agriculture in' Cfitlif omia particularly! I think they have been help- 
ful perhaps iji reflation to size, more to the smaller producer than 
^ the larger because, he has had less market .power, less information 
and leS9/ft>i\ity to continue. And the marketing order has, in fact, 
beeiiLmi extension of the traditional voluntary marketing approach, 
iilexcepWt^ has used specific powers of Governme^nt to help augment ' 
that. 

I think with that I will close. Senator and let you ask whafcygEX^ 
questions you wish. ^ 
1 (liie information supplied by Dr. Wood follows :) 

AlAitKE'nNO Orders ^ 

Marketing orders and agreements have been an Integral part of the market 
structure for many of CaUfornia's specialty crops for over 30 years. Any at- 
tempt to evaluate the Impact of marketing orders on the social and economic 
structure of rural America must begin w^fh an ^ understanding of both the 
framework within which and the objectives toward which marketing orders 
have been utilized. Authorized under both state and federal law, marketing 
orders had and continue t<^ have as their major Imi>etus» the desire OiLthe part 
of agricultural producers to gain a more favorable voice in the markcOAqce.S 

Marketing orders grew out of voluntary programfS^wlilch had been a/temlWHl 
by tt number of marketing cooperatives during the 1020*s and 1Q6o*s. The 
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critlcAl (listinctloa between n voluntaty program and a marketing order is that 
while marketing orders must be voluntarily adopted by a majority of the 
produeera of a given eommodlty, once that majority has so decided, the market- 
ing order becomes enforceable on all producers during the efljctive life ol! the 
order. The combination of voluntary adoption hy majority rule and the use of 
governmental police power represents a unlQue type of public program. It repre- 
sents a eomblnatlou of the us<; of defined regulatory power of government with 
self-admlnlstratlon and self-financing of the program hf producers, and fre- 
quentry handlers, of jhe agricultural commodity. Technically, the legislation 
which authorizes marketing orders both at the state and federal level, is en- 
abling and thus regulation cannot be imposed unless a substantial majority 
of producers sc^deslre. 

The economic rationale of the statutes which enable producers to initiate 
a marketing order derives from characteristics of both agricultural commodity 
production and of .the markets for those commodities. With respect to pro- 
Eduction, variation In output due to many factors has historically produced 
supplies which have fiuctuated rather widely from reasonable equilibrium 
levels'. From* the 8tandp/)int of market, although the number of producers has 
decreased steadily for sj^veral decades, nearly every commodity Is characterized 
by a substantial numbtr of Individual producers, few, if any, of a size sufll- 
clent to liave an Influence on terms of trade. However, for most commodities 
the number of buyers at some ^tage In the marketing channel has been rela- 
tively few. Likewise the demand for maiiy agricultural eommoditlcs has been 
rather insenHltlvc to variations In supply, resulting In substantial Instability 
In both commodity prices ^md producer Income. The concept of a marketing 
order Is an attempt to overcome at least a part of the problems of Instability. 

The essence of the statutes enabling growers to Initiate marketing orders 
Is found In three major tyi)es of activities : 

1. Manipulation of the total market supply of the specified commodity so as 
to allocate that supply among markets In time, space and form. The most 
cominou activities pursued In this context arc surplus" diversion And rate of 
flow controls. Used with success to alleviate short-run suri'lus conditions with 
attendant abnormally low producer prices, marketing orders have had little 
or no success In adjusting long-run excess supplies, 

2. Regulation of the practij^es associated with trading In the specified com- 
modity so as to prohibit unfair trade practices, establish grade and standards, 
and spt'cify appropriate containers and packs. On oot^asloui quality control 
measures have also been used to adjust supply. * 

3. Attempts to expand the market demand tot 4hc commodity through in- 
dustry research and/or advertising and promotion. Both nihrket and product 
development have been significant accomplishments of many marketing orders. 
New product forms have been developed to satisfy consumer demands with 
the marketing order ensuring total Industry support In costs and benefits. 

With the exception, of federal milk orders, the' enabling statutes do not 
authorize price fixing and do not ► authorise acreage controls for any com- 
modities. , 

No marketing order need Include more than one or two of the available pro- 
visions. Each marketing order Is tailored to the needs of the commodity for 
which It Is Intended. As a result^ virtually every marketing order is different 
and generalizations not only arc difficult but misleading, ^ 

With an understanding of the structure of agricultural commodity produc- 
tion and marketing and provisions permitted nndcr'statutes enabling markcMng 
orders, a number of obscrvationss can be drawn with respect to the probable 
Impact of marketing orders, at least for producers of the commodities in ques- 
tion. 

Marketliii^ orders tend to i}ermit smaller and sometimes marginal producers 
of a comumulty to remain In production,' although individually t^y may have 
' virtually no morket power. On the basis of market strength, very small pro- 
ducers have more to gain from/marketing orders than very large producers. 

In the long run, mairketfng orders which attempt to manipulate supply may 
on occasion be dlsadvantagec^is toj^all Initial producers since excess resources 
may bp attracted into commodity production, 

Consumers may pay a higher price for the commodity in the short run than 
might occur without a marketing order. The distinction Is a matter of price 
stickiness ai^d hinges on the extent to which depressed producer prices In a 
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Situation of excess supply are adequately reflected at the consumer level, tliat 
is, as producer prlcea fall, how responsive are consumer priced . 
• Since milrketlng orders are specific to a commodity, it is virtually impossible 
for marketing order regulations to so. short product supply as to maintain . 
' excewirely high prices since consumers will promptly shift to competing com- 
modities. * 

In the long-run, consumers in all probability may pay lower prices for a 
commodity regulated under a marketing order If one assumes that with the 
absence of regulatipn, depressed economic conditions would force a number of 
- producers out of production, leaving a relatively smaller number of producers 
who might then be in a position to exercise market i)0wer without the direct 
regulation of government " ^ ^ 
. Since one of the major functions of ^ all marketing orders has been the 
generation of data and Increase in information about the commodity regulated, 
an Inverse benefit may well have accrued with respect to producers slxe, that 
is, the smaller the preducer the more he has benefited from Increased knowledge 
about the commodity and Its markets. 

The existence of marketing orders and personnel who Ijavo assisted in their 
^ / administration has In all probability played a significant role In conciliating 
dlirereiices between^producers and first bilyers. 

Marketing orders have provided a forum through administrative committee 
meetings by which all Industry members may participate and Industry prob- * 
lems and opportunities may be tlio<oughly considered and faced. 

Fot many commodities marketing orders have in fact functioned as an ex- 
tension of the marketiUK cooperative concept. Wille no commodity group need 
have a cooperative marketing organization in order to initiate a marketing 
order, a substantial number of tliosc commodity groups who do not function 
with a marketing order do so as a result of :ftrst having a marketing coopera- 
tive which marketed a substantial portion of the commodity in question. The 
underlying concept, both with respect to marketing co-ops and marketing orders 
Is one of strength through group unity as against weakness on tlie part of 
individuals. 

StJMMAKV 

Marketing orders have undoubtedly jsgade a significant contribution to in- 
creased stability for many commodltleB. They likewise may have permitted 
areas df specialty crop, production to compete and a lai^e number of producers o 
to continue in agriculture by permitting them to retain a share of markets. 
However, there Is little or no evidence to suggest that marketing- orders have 
Ima measurable success in preventing long-run excess supplies of commodities 
^ due to either expanded production or decreasing demand. 

Because of the very great diversity amcfh>i| marketing orders and the com- 
modities which they regulate, no over-all evaluation is completely valid. Excep- 
tions can undoubtedly be found to any observatoln. Tims, any rigorous evalua- 
tion with specific comments must of necessity refer only to Individual marketing 
orders. 

KSenator Stkvbnson. Dr. Wood, you have indicate thai marketing 
orders do afford tlie farmers some stability. What price do the con- 
sumers pay for that stability? Are there any figures available on 
retail pnce increases attributable just to marketing orders? 

Dr. Wood. I don't know of any that are. Now, in -the short-run, 
as I tried to indicate, I suspect that in those particular marketing 
orders that have volume control reflations, and I want to under- 
line tliat there arc some 65 marketing orders in tlie Stute of Cali- ' 
-fomia, both Stat<i and Federal, and I guess it ig about 16 or 
my niemory doesn't serve me very wfeU— that have volume qontfol 
regulations. Many of them, a far larger majority^are for collecting 
funds for both research . and advertising promotion, product pro- 
motion, the generic type. \^ 
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WithTespect to those that do have volume control regulations, the 
object, obviously, in the short-run is to increase price both to the 
producer and presumably on to the consumer. In a ^tuation which, 
if we are correct, and the elasticity of demand for f ood is ^uch 
that with any appreciable increase in supply that the price is going 
to drop out of sight, ,then your effort is to tailor suppiy to what 
the consumer will accept. Obviously Federal le^slation, at least, pro- 
hibits any restriction that would bring the price above parity • Once 
it is likely to reach parity, then the program restrictions niust be 
removed. On the other hand, rarely has there been any evidences 
in tha commodities with 'wrhich I am familiar of success in raising 
prices that much. By and large it has been short-run. 

In the long-run, as I say, you may argue, and, of course, depend- 
ing upon points of view, you can get pretty stiff arguments among 
"professional economists" — not that that means very much maybe — > 
that in the lonjj-run oonsumers may, in fact, for some commodities 
pay a lower price than they would otherwise if you presume that 
certain producers and marketing fi^ms would be able to comer a 
supply of the market. • ^ 

I might say in passing, this was part of the justification for, Cali- 
fornia adopting the "State Milk Stabilization Actj which is the only 
one of the marketing order types that does anythm/? with respect to 

!)rice. You see, marketing orders specifically prohibit direct manipu- 
ation of price although they may indirectly through manipulating 
supply. 

Senator Stevenson. Wliat would the effect be on the farmer if 
there were no marketing ordersjin California ? 

Dr. Wood. My presumption is that you would imdoubtedly have 
a much more rapid decrease in the number of producers in Cali- 
fornia than has already occurred in those specialty crops that have 
operated under marketing orders. 

Senator Stevenson. Is the California system imique in the coun- 
try ? Do other States follow the same pattern ? 

Dr. Wood. California uses it more extensively. Florida has several 
marketing orders; Colorado has one or two. But by an^ large they 
have not been used. There is some evidence to suggest that they work 
best oh certain! sorts of perennial tree crops, for example, that are 
specialty crops. The efforts, for example, with" respect to table eggs 
would have had rather questionable probability of success if the 
producers had seen fit to vote for it. 

Senator Stevenson. Returning to the Williamson Act, for a 
moment. Both Senator Taft and I are also members of the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs Committee. We have recently 
l)cen concerned with developing new Federal programs for so-called 
community development-— with many of the grant-in-aid programs, 
model cities, s(5ction 701 planning concepts, and the like. Tins , is a 
general question, but the planners who appear before the committee 
are really uniform in their opinion that, to make an^ sense out of 
life in out metropolitan areas, we have to have regional planning 
and statewide planning, and many feel that to get that planning 
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there is gobg to have to be a Federal stimulus, both the carrot and 
the stick, both the money and some incentives. 

^ Prom what you said about the Williamson Act, I see substantial 
difficulties in developing comprehensive and sensible land "Use plans 
for metropolitan areas. But how do you see the Federal role and 
what, if any, alternative approaches do you see to the WilliaAison 
Act in California? Is it doing more good than harm at ^he moment? 
If it is doing good, are there other things that might be better, that 
might be more compatible with the priority that many of us attach 
to regional planning? . . 

Dr. Wood. Well, my judgment is as follows : the act is doing more 
good than harm at present in California, on the whole. There 9,re 
some exceptions, since you almost have to look county by cbunty to 
really evaluate, and there are som0 counties that are dismal failures 
and where the good, I am sure, does not exceed the^ problems it is 

* creating.' ^ 

The approach I jivould suggest is there is going to have to be an 
amount of regional planning. It seems to me you Ifave to look at 
several policy goals find try to compromise among these in some rea- 
sonable fashion. Local control ie a groat cojicern to many local gov- 
ernmental units, and as a result the Association of Bay Area Gov- 
ernments and the Southern California Area governments, neither as 
regional Mvernments, are very potent, Imd only in certain areas, as 
mandated by^'Stat^ law,, do they have any teeth whatsoever. As a re- 
sult, this matter of local conti*ol and adherence ta Focal decisions with 
respect to that, to land use, for example, you have a problem. 

• The second is how you finance local governmental 'services, partic- 
ularly with respect to education and public welijare. I think there 
liave to be alternative suggestions. 

It W41S suggested in California that the real planner of land use 
of the State of California, by default, is the assessor, because the con- 
stitution says he must use fair market or full cash value. As long 
as he must do that, and the market place is dictating how people are 
going to, what they are going to jpay for land, then the assessor, in 
effect, is planning how this is goin«r to bo converted to higlier and 
higher uses in the marketplace terminology. So we are going to^have 
to solve that problem. 

If you are really concerned, for^oiample, with respect to equity 
in land ownei-ship, there is a problem here. On the other hand, you 
liave a restriction and a public interest, so the issue really is the mat- 
ter of private property ownership. I have suggested this to some 
groups, on the danger of perhaps getting tarred and feathered, that 
if we are really concerned \vith effective long-run planning of oui* 
resources we have to look at our adherence to private property own- 
ership principles, whether or not it may, in fact, be of public inter- 
est that^s delegated to certain private citizens, almost in a steward- 
ship fashion rather than jgrivate ownership iiAvhich there may be 
certain public interests controll(»d in a minimal" way* That's a very 
difficult one, and that has to also be put into the model. 
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So, in answer to your question, I don't think there is a simple 
answer. I think regional government, and your quirt and stick sug- 
gestion, I think, are necessary. But regional approaches to land use 
planning are probably going to have to occijr, in which case we are 
•going to have to have definitions of how we.^ant to use land re- 
sources over a time. Right now we have neithei'jl Sfate-M a Federal 
land use policy, even though there was an indication in the Presi- 
dent's message'a year ago, a year and a halfjigo. 

Senator Stetoxsox. 1)o you, in CalifornTa, even know who owns 
the land, and how the lau& ownership is distributed among corijo- 
rations and individuals? Is there any State agency, that inventories 
or should inventory land? * 

Dr. Wood. No. The State office of planning, which lias just recently * 
been, iii esseiice, abolished, was a? iiatural depositoiy for that sort 
of information. Our commitment at the State level is almost nil in 
this area. . - 

Senator Stkvensox. Your commitment is the same as the commit- 
ment of "almost every other State in the Union, and the commitment 
of the Federal Government? , . 

Dr. Wood. Hawaii does hav^ a commitment, Hvhich has not groven 
to be particularly^ successful either, as I understand, in talking to my 
colleagues at the University of Hawaii where the^State has taken a 
commitment with respect to land use but not with respect to owner- 
.ship patterns. , 

Senator Stktoxson. Senator Taft. ' - 

Senator Tapt. I don't have any paiticular question on these areas 
tliat you have covered. I would fike to ask you, if you can, to relate 
each area in a very general way and as briefly as you can, to the basic 
responsibilities of the committee. Tliat would apply to the use of 
migrant labor and the question of the applicability or desirability of 
liaving applicability of the National Labor Relations Act to farms* 
and also to the question of collective barj^jaining for farmery in their 
marketim? process. 

Dr. W(K)D. I will be honest. Senator Taft, I ivm not sure I can, 
because when I was ai)proached and asked if I would prepare a state- 
ment on, first on the ('alifornia Land Conservation Act and then oa 
marketing orders, my question was how does this relate. The response 
was that this was to look at these two public policies and their impact 
upon the economic and social structure of rural America. Obviously 
all sorts of public policies are interdependent, but I am not all that 
clear in my own mind as to the direct relationship with respect to 
questions if migratory labor or with respect toMabor relations types 
of policies, so I Uiii afraid I can^t give you a saStisfactory answer. 

Senator Taft. Nevertheless, the background jyou have given us 
should coine into play in making these decisions, it will be very help- 
ful. Tliank you. 

Senator Stkvensox. Thank you very much, Dr. Wood. 

(The following letter was received from Dr. Wood following the 
hearings:) , 
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AGHICUiTURAL BStTENSION SERVICE 
tfNIVBRSITY OP CAMPORNIA 



Rtvwsioe, cM»ro*NiA f2502 January 31, 1972 



The Honorable Adlal E. Stevcnaon III, Chairman ' 
U« S. Senate SubConnittee on Migratory tabor • 
. Room 201 Senate Aniiex 
127 (5 Street, N.E, ^ 
Waihington, B. C. 20510 j 

(t^ - ■ . ■ 

Dear Senator Stevenson: 

\ In listening to and reading about the ,rccent SubConwittee hearing* 
in California* some obaervationa come to mind that I would like to share 
with ydur Subcommittee* This letter may become a part of your hearing 
record or otherwise considered at your discretion. 

Attacking size as being somehow villianous, per se^ seems to be a 
popular activity. At times, and perhaps frequently, such attacks may be 
justified although not always based .upon cflLear and thorough analysis. 
In the case of large business entities engaged in agricultural production, 
• caution seems warranted when generalized attacks on sixe are being 
considered, pnrticularly by public policy makers. Two aspects of the 

sl^ation ne^d attention. 

\i ' • * • ■ 

, ■ p . ■ ^ . • . . 

The first item is a clarification of what factors create the villlan's 
role» Size is relative and larger size operations result from many factors 
they also cap be characterized in several ways. Characteristics of size 
may include numb<?r of acres owned, total product produced, amount of 
resources controlled, access to production fnputs from outside agriculture 
auch as capital, or degree to which eentrolizcd management dec is ion -making 
has occurred. While ^these characteristic* may result from differential 
treatment under tax codes or greater econoi.iic, political or sooial 
power, they nlso clearly result in many eases from the necessity for 
both economic and technical efficiency. Thia is particularly true as 
agricul^ral production becomes inevitably only a stage in the total food 
and fiber complex* ^ 

The point of the above is to caution *that policies defigned solely 
to restrict size in agricultural production may well have implications 
unacceptable to either consumers or traditional agricultural producers. 
Revisions of tax codes, restriction* on land ownership or capital access, 
or limitations on concentrating management decision-making may well be 
justified but the costs of such pollele* to consumers and/or restrietlont 
on traditional agricultural producer* not clearly envisioned. 
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The Hbnordbie Adlai Stevenson III g 
' January 31, 197!^ • 
. ; ' Page TVo ' \ '.^ \ , i , . 

The volume of commodity production is not apt to) change appreciably 
Whether the number -of producing units is at present levels or tenfold 
higher. Except with a' very limited number of producers, it is generally 
the amount of p,roduction that determines price and not \ the number of 
* producers* However, 'the margin of profit per unit times the number of 

units determines producer income* Thus a small number of units produced 
generates low income, the frequent result for many small producers, < 

^ The second item relates directly to migratorj^ as well as general , * 

farm labor. There is no evidence, of vdiicHl am aware, that socially 
and economically acceptable labor relatiot^fin agriculture ^re inversely 
related the size of the hiring production |mit^ In fact, casual observations 
over years suggests thi^ opposite may be more timer that the acceptability 
o£ labor relations (treatment, management ?) increases with the size of the 
* production firm* Thus from the standpoint of migratory labor, efforts to i 
improve their s^ial and economic lot may be mor6 rapidly achieved with 
fewer large operators than a multitude of small ones. Not only are^indi- 
V vidual attitudes inva^^ved but also financial resources and the extent 
to which a firm's laaor relations receive more general attention. 

Whether one is concerned about migrant labor, rural labor, land 
ownieriship patterns, or concentration of decision-inaking^v;th>e suggestions 
of ah ideal public policy position may jgatisfy one goal or objective With 
\^ respect to one situation. Howevet, each policy has many implications and 
^ trade-offs among both goals and situations are inevitably required. 

Hopefully, we can identify most ramifications of public policy so that a- 
determination can be made as to whether the results achieve a desirable 
mix of goals and objectives. Obviously not all points of view can be 
. completely satisfied. However, there may be a question as to whether 

some groups would really desire' policies they currently support if they 
. clearly and fiilly understood all the implications of such policies. 



Very truly Mpurs, 1 

William W. Wood, Jr. 
Economist ' 
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Senator StevSnson. The next witnesses are Mr. Jua'n Eios and 
Mr; David Talamante, Tri-Connty. Economic Development Associa- * 
tion. V ; 

Mr. Talamante, would you identify you^ colleagues. 

Mr^ Talamante. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Esqueda is going to translate for Senor Manuel Leon, who is 
the vice president of the. Greater California Education Project, en- 
compassing the entire San Joaquin Valley, and one of the founders 
of What We Need, a small grape co-op that they are forming in 
Rippn, Calif., in San Joaquin Coimty, and Mr. L^n will give testi- 
mony first. Senator. , * 

Mr. EsQtTEDA. This is the statement . of. Mr. Manuel Leon^ vice 
president of Greater California Education project. He is a founder 
of El Poi'vehir, a corporation for the betterment of all farmworkers 
in the great State of California. 

. Mr. Leon ha3 served also as a delegate to the White House Con- 
ference for the Aged in Washington and has been very actiye in*the 
Campesino movement in the Greater San Joaquin Valley, which 
comprises^ffije areas and eight couMies. 

STATEMENT OF MANUEL LEON, VICE PEESIDENT OF GEEATER 
CAUFOENIA EBUCATION PROJECT 

Estimados amigos, destinguidos senores : 

Les pido por favor que me despensen mi naturaleza sencilla, porque 
no soy im hombre educado. Ann asi, mi corazon esta lleno de gusto, 

Sorque estoy ante un cuerpo de senadores que han proclamado su deseo 
e ver mejoradas las f ortunas de niiestra gente. 

Se han escrito muchas palabras y se nan hecho muchas promesas a 
mis campesinos, que nunca se han llevado a cabo, y que su se hubieraih 
actualizado, nuestra gente se hallaria en un hogar nuevo, lleno con 
; todas las comodidades que actualmente se halla »n el poder de todo 
' ciudadano de este pais. Esto se hubiera llevado a cabo de'acuerdo con 
las promesas y yo como mis hermanos deberia ser una persona bielti 
educada, en iin empleo pagado un.salario ihediano, con todos los bene- 
ficio y protecci6n al alcance de todos *los ciudadanos aceptados por el 
sistema, y al mismo tiempo, eir una posicion de poder consequir pres- 
tamos para empezar una empresa de negocio propio. 

No estamos celosos por los millones de dolares que se han otorgado a 
los rancheros ricos para no producir, ni los millones que se les dan a 
las companias ferrocarrileras y companias areas para cubrir robos y 
mal manejo. Aun asi, los articulos el "El Impacto" y "La Opinion" 
describiendo los billones gastados en viajes a la lima, la Planeta de 
Mars, y el nuevo programa de viajes en el espacio, no nos molestan 
muchisimo pjorque esta muy lejos de nuestirWgmprension. Estamos 
pensando unicamente en terminos de miles demiares c^ue esperamos ^ 
Beran invertidos en vidas humanas, y no en maquinaria f ria, 

Es tan poco lo que pedimos. La mayoria de nufestra gente no quieren 
cosas dadas gratituamente. Preferimos trabajar por lo que aspiramos 
^ea como sea, no pasa un dia cuano un empleado social 6 im vecino no 
nos aconsejan queapliquemos j)ara asistencia piSbJica, estampillas de 
comi.da 6 servicio medico gratis del sistema. JTo &eseamos esto. De- 
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seamos mejorar por el via del empleo,y aun mas por agendas de empleo 
,.propio* . 

ife un heoho que muchos de mosotros hemos hecho todo el trabejo, 
menos el de administrar ranches en los cuales hemos estado empleados. 
En la mayor parte de los casos no han dado la tarea de preparar el 
suelo para plantar las cosechas, nosSian dejado determinar la nutricion 
necesaria para (jue la tierra sea productiva y finalmente que tienen que 
aplicar el f ertilizante de las tierras. La obra de sembrar, regar, podar, 
desaijar, fertilizar la tierra no ha sido lo que el ranohero ha heoho. 
Fuero de la visita ocasional del ranchero, la operacion total &s dejada 
en manos de un campesino. Hasta tarde por las lioches, hemos estado 
batailando, para mautener, maquinaria de seguan^a mano, una mdo de 
discos sin condicion de trabajo, b un arado descompuesto en condiciones 
deporables, en un par jar con poca iluminacion. Hemas*sentido des- 
esperacion y desaliento porque tan bien sabiamos qu^ el ranchero rico 
esta dentro de su comedor en su hogar gozando de la vida oomo pu- 
dieramos haber gozado nosotros. 

Para ponerlo en palabras sencillas, nosotros los campesinos^ hemos 
sido el espina dorsal de la agricultura. En esos tiempos los Blancos 
y los Ifegros, no se aproximaron a levantar las cosechas, los campesinoB 
^memexioanos estabamos alii. Cuantas veces he visto solo un mar de 
caras morenas, podando, cosechando 6 piscando, y cuantas veces he 
oido al ranchero Suspirar cuarido Ue^bamos. La ironia es c[ue como 
paso nos han tratado como revolucionarios, nos han cubierto con 
azufre, porque hemos demandado^ajores salarios y mejores condi- 
Clones de trabajo, y finalmente, a si^^gisladoreS estetales y federales 
rio han negado nuestros deerechos basio<3^ de salubridad, aseguranza, 
beneficios de desemplep, y el derecho de tbdos los derechos la oportuni- 
dad de organizar empresas propias. 

Senores, quiero ser muy franco con ustedes. Esto es muy dificil para 
mi porque no esfcoy acostumbrado a hacer demandas. Mi creencia siem- 
pre ha sido en Dios, y siempre he dejado todo en sus manos. Pero 
ahora, dentro de mi oorazon, presiento que el me estuvo poniendo pre; 
sion que pida esto de ustedes. Por favor senores, hagan posible que 
mis oampesinos puedan comprar sus tierras y cuidarlas con sus propias 
mano, que estan llenas de amor a la tierra. Como un hombre senciUo, 
no s6 oomo se podra hacer esto pero, si es posible,^odremos desarroUar 
una vida para si mismo que hara nuestro pais mas fructifero y estare- 
mos al tanto que, no como otros, nunca nos hemos, vuelto violentos para 
hacer que el canibio sea posible. Senores, la tierra el que quiere la 
trabaja. Denos esta oportunidad. 

' Gracias por permitinne revelarles lo que mi corazon siente. 

(The' Englisn translation of the statement of Manuel Leon fol- 
lows:) , 

My dear friends and distinguished gentlemen : 

You will please fba'give my simple nature because I am not an 
educated man. Even so, my heart is full of joy because I am witness- 
'^ng a body of men that have proclaimed their desire to see my peo- 
ple's fortune cHanged. Many words have been written and many 
promises have been made to my people that, if they had been ful- 
filled, would now find me in a new'home equipped with all the con- 
venien^s presently enjoyed by the average American citizen. This 



would have been so because, according to the proihises, I was to be 
fully educated; employed in a job that was paying a better than av- 
erage salary ; 'have all of the benefits and projection enjoyed by the 
accepted citizen and would, of course, be m a position to borrow 
whatever money I might need to start a business of my own. 

We are not jealous of the millions of dollars that are granted to 
rich farmers vto hold back production, nor the millions-given to rail- 
roads and aircraft companies to cover up thefts and^ bad manage- 
ment. Even the accoimts in ill Impacto and La Opinion describing 
. the billions spent in trips to the Moon, Mars and the space shuttle 
,shots do not upset us because that is beyond our comprehension. We 
are thinking only in terms of thousands of dollars that we hope will 
be invested in human lives and not in cold machines. ^ 

There is so very little that we ask for. The great majority bf our 
people do Hot want things given to us free gratis. We prefer to 
work for what we get. As it is, a day does not pass that a charity 
worker or a neighbor does not press for us to apply if or free assist- 
ance, food stamps, or free medical care from the authorities. We do 
not desire this: we desire to make it on our own either through em- 
ployment or through self -employment. V ^ 

ft is a matter of record that many of us have all but managed the 
ranches at which we have been employed. In most cases we have been 
given^the job of preparing the soil for pljuiting; have been left to 
determine the amount of nutrients needed to bring the soil to a pro- 
ductive level J and, finally, have had to apply the nutrients. The job 
of planting, irrigating, pruning, thiiming, spraying, fertilizing and 
nurturing the soil has not been one that the average farmer has done. 
Outside of an occasionar visit by the farmer, the entire ranch opera- 
tion in mpst ranches is left up to the trained campesino* Late at 
night, whiJe we were struggling to keep a secondhand tractor, a dull 
disc harrow or a dilapidated plow in workable condition in some 
windswept bam under a dim light, we have felt despair and frustra- 
tion because we were so aware that the farmer inside the*house enjoy- 
ing the warmth of his living room could have been us. « • 

To put it in simple words, we, the. campesinos, have been for years 
the^ backbone of agriculture. At those times when the blacks and the 
whites^ did' not show up to bring in the crops, the campesino was 
there. How many times have I seen only a sea of brown faces prun- 
ing, thinning, or picking, and how many times have I heard the 
farmer sigh a sigh of relief when we. showed up. The irony is that 
as a reward we are being cursed as revolutionaries, are being sprayed 
with sulfur because we demand better wages and working conditions, 
and, finally, yo^r State and Federal legislators are denying us the 
basic rights of health insurance, unemployment insurance, and right 
of all rights, the opportimity to put together a business of our own. 

Gentlemen, I want to be very frank with you. This is a very diffi- 
cult thing for me to say because I am not accustomed to making de- 
mands. ]^ trust has always been in God and I have always left 
all thin^ to Him. But now, deep within my heart, I feel that He 
is pressing me to ask for this one thing. Please, gentlemen, make it 
possible for my people to be able to buy their own land and to care 
for it with the hands that are full of love for the soil. As a simple 





man I do not know how this can be done. But if it isj 'we will be able 
to build a life for ourselves that will make this coxmtry more fruit- 
ful' and more aware that, unlike others, we have never resorted to 
violence to bring about change, • 

Thank you &t allowing me to reveal the depths of my heart. 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you. 

Mr. Talamarite. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID A. TAIAMANTE, PBESIDENT OP TEI-OOTJNTY 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IX>TINDATION, MODESTO, CAIIF. 

Mr. Tai^mante. As Senor Leon has indicated. Mr. Chairman, 
there is a need for economic development within the farm worker. 

About 5 years ago I became involved in economic development 
pro-ams and started a small grocery store and gas station co-op 
m Stanislaus, Calif. As my experience grew, so did my knowledjre 
of the cooperative movement. Presently, I am- president of the Tri- 
County Economic Development Foundation* This multipurpose foun- 
dation is dedicated to forming farm co-ops with campesmos through- 
out the central valley. We are starting with a hydroponics green- 
house operation for winter vegetable farming this year. 

My testimony today will nighlight some of my experiences and 
philosophies concerning economic development for campesinos and 
what we feel is the potential for a cooperative mo,vement in rural 
California. / 

' ' - ECOXOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR CAMPESIKOS 

^ Although it is our experience that a campesino-Owned gas station, 
liquor store, or gx'pceiy store may accomplish much, as far as psycho- 
logical impact is coiicerned, the labor force of a small business falls 
far. shoit of impoirtant vital progress with regard to the thousands 
of rural campesinos— men who ai-e suffering through winter unem- 
ployment, competition with machines, and illegal labHor. We shall not 
dwell on the day-to-dajr life of the migrant or seasonal campesinos 
as, I am sure, much testimony will and has been presented about this 

Sroblem. However, the evidence seems to point toward one direction; 
own. So. we sought a means by which we could involve campesinos 
economically. 

It has been our experience in Stanislans County that people don't 
get opportunijiy, or freedom, or equality, or dignity as a gift, or an 
act of charity or even Congress. They only get these things in the 
act of taking them through their own efforts. What direction then 
should be taken. Senator? We feel the emphasis should be placed 
on getting a piece of the economic pie and, m order to slice that pie 
with some authority, campesinos must become part of the corporate 
economy. 

Everybody talks about the high winter welfare rolls. Our Governor 
Regan vetos the unemployment insurance for campesinos because 
.it would -^ut the large gro^ver8 like Tenneco and Standard Oil and 
Jolm Hancock Life and New York Life Insurance at a comparative 
disadvantage with other States whose modem-day feudalism is in a 
more advanced stage than California's. What needs to be done for 
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the campesinos is to make available to them a part of the power of 
corporate economy. The campesinos' abilities and agricultural exper- 
tise can be utilized to its fullest jjotential with the projects like win- 
ter greenhouse farming.. Crops like tomatoes, bell peppers, cucum- 
bers, strawberries, grow extremely well.imder controlled atmosphere, 
and- the competition in this field is limited, in fact, is almost non- 
existent A whole new industry could be provided in the winter 
months and the cooperative members would be free to supplement 
their winter income with field work in the summer when the demand 
for a resident labor force is high. Other projects, too, are not beyond 
the realm of possibility. Row-crop co-ops, catfish farming, as co-op 
slnicture grows, so does the demand for white-colmr supportive em- 
ployees, accountants, bookkeepers, secretaries^ management, education, 
and what else ? A political candidate or two, my friends. 
But can the campesino do it alone ? 

The campesino is rendered almost helpless by community bondage 
to corporate powers. These corporate powers farm the earth. The 
goal of these large corporate farms seems to be profit for the sake of 
mora profit. Filled by the concerns for their well-being, our Governor 
and the university system provide the research for the machines that 
displace campesinos; they also provide the millions in Federal farm 
subsidies whose beneficiaries treat these huge sums not as gratuities 
but as matters of entitlement. Finally, the Federal, State, and local 
agriculture^ departments provide great files of research and experi- 
ments and experienced staff avaijimle only to the established grower. 

A good example. Senators, is the Apiculture Department in 
Stanislaus County, the extension of the University of California. Two 
weeks ago we approached them and asked them' to help us. They 
termed us disgracing, that we were crooks, that we are^ crazy trying 
to form a Campesino cooperative in Stanislaus County^ that that 
information wasn't available to us. This is the people being funded 
by our taxes, by our moneys, and they ^et away with this. 

Senator. Steve^tson. Would you identify that agency again for the 
record. 

Mt. Talamante. Yes. The name of the gentleman is Armand 
Sarquist. He is the directcfr of the Stanislaus County Agriculture 
Extension Department at the University of California. 

The Campesino would benefit greatly from this wealth of knowl- 
edge, aU the research and subsidies too. 



THE POTENTIAL FOR A COOPERAllIVE MOVEMENT IN RURAL CALIFORNIA 

In Stanislaus County, as well as across the country, most com- 
munity governments have their committees on dfeonomic opportunity. 
They all have two things in common. First, they identify what they 
call positive and negative programs and leaders. Positive means you 
do wliatever government tells you to do and negative means you are 
so subversive you think for yourself. Secondly^ they all hold plans 
for starting farm or retail co-ops. The cooperative movement in rural 
California is not a new one. Large, successful co-ops opeiJate all over 
California. Tri- Valley Growers Canning Co-op, Unitea Grocers Food. 
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Co-op) No rbest Turkey Co-op, to name a few multimillion dollar, 
groups that thrive in Stanislaus County, 

The co-op movement has sound democratic principles and could be 
dedicated ^not onlj to teaching people to use the means of production 
in the most efficient of ways but could provide emphasis through 
cooperation, on education, » and community ;^evelopment. 

Now we can talk all afternoon on the relative merits of diiii^rent 
economic development programs, unemployment, and welfare plans, 
the migrant:" and seasonal Campesinos, displacement by machinery, . 
rural refugees, and I still won't know what the consequences of all 
these thin^ will be and nobody else seems to know. But we have in 
our experience learned one simple thing: Eegardless of what the 
situation is„ people will not be able to do anything constructive, any- 
thing in the free democratic spirit for themselves unless they have 
the power to cope with the situation, whatever it may be and when- 
ever it occurs. And that power comes from cooperative economic devel- 
opment. J , 

Senators, we need your help in developing and bringing sufficient 
funds to the rural farmworker, through an agency perhaps composed V 
of strictly farmworkers, so they, themselves, can manage their own 
moneys and subsidize themselves into farming such as the growers do 
in the State of California. This, we feel, is a solution to the farm- 
worker in the State of^Calif ornia. 

Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Stevenson. I thank you, Mr. Talamante. 
^ You are president 6f the Tri-County Economic Development 
Foundation. You say its purpose is dedicated to forming co^ps. Do I 
understand your statement to say that you are startuig now with 
your first co-op, the Hydroponics Greenhouse Operation '{ Is that the 
first one? 

Mr. Talamante. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stevenson. Can you tell us about it, how far along it is, 
what'kind of problems you have faced? 

Mr. Talamante. The biggest problem we have faced. Senator, is 
getting the research. We haf e gone to the University in Berkeley, the 
Univtersity in Riverside, the University in Los Angeles, we have gone 
to the Agriculture Department, and it is very hard for the farm- 
worker to get the information that he desires and that is needed. We 
have had nothing but problems. 

Senator Stevenson. Wliat kind of information is that? Could you, 
just elaborate? 

Mr* Talamante. Yes. Research on the land and what is available 
in the' county, what kind of land would*^be best suited or where can 
we set up our greenhouse operation. All this information is -available 
to the growers, but when we go we can't get it. I sent a white man to 
get this information for me fecause I knew I could not get it after I 
was rejected. When I went, they wore giving him the iiif ormatioxi, but 
when they found out he was representing a Campesino organization 
immediately he was refused that information. 

Senator Stevenson. By whom ? 

Mr. Talamante. By the same man I mentioned before, Armand 
3arquist. * 
Senator Stevenson. That was not at the University ? 
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Mii TAXiAMANTfc. That was at the extension, Stanislaus State TTni- 
vetsity of Califomia. ' 

Wo also visited Dr, Wallace,^ who is chairman of the Department 
of Agriculture under the University of Califomia. He was very 
cooperative, and he told us to go see our local man, but we told him 
the reason we came to see you is simply because we have been refused 
these kind of services in our counties. 

Senator Stevenson. Are you now receiving ajiy technical assist- 
ance? 

My. Talamakte. The only assistance we are receiving is from Dr. 
Wallace. But locally we arc not ^ 
Senator Stevenson. From ^ho? 

Mr. Ta^/AMANte. Dr. Wallace. He is chairman of the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Califomia at Berkeley. 

Senator Stevenson, So you are now receiving some research help 
from him and the department which he' represents at Berkeley? 

Mr. Talamante. Eighty exactly. 

I would like to say one more thing on this, Senator. Perhaps you 
will see one of the reasons we are going to grecnh6uses and hydro- 

? tonics. We have the intention of growing into a 300-acre (Cooperative 
arm in tomatoes dnd bell poppers, but when we went to get the 
land, to lease the land, land was not available to us, it is so tied up, 
so controlled, by thc( powers to be in-our county, the same with other 
counties. We experienced the same thing with Mr. Leon in^Sausalito 
and Lodi. 

Senator Stevenson. Was it not available to'you because it was tied 
up, or because you were regarded as bad credit risks? 

Mr, Tai^mante. That also. Wo met with representatives of the 
Bank of America. They felt a Campcsino group was a bad credit 
risk, that they could not fimd a business venture comi>08ed strictly 
of Mexican farmworkers. 

Senator Stevenson. Have you acquired credit froiKi 4i private 
source for this first cooperative? 

. Mr. Talamante. At this point. Senator, wo arc negotiating with ' 
the migrant 'division of OEO in Wasliington and with the SBA. 
Wo liavo a meeting with the SBA next week in San Jose, the Na- 
tional Economic Development Association, to set up^io loan, that^s 
going to make this available to us. 

Senator SitiVENsoN. Are you familiar with the Cooperative 
Campesino? 

Mr. Talamante. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stevenson. Are you suffifciently familiar to tell us for 
the record a little about the troubleslhat it confronted in acquiring 
technical assistance and credit? 

^ Mr. TAiiAMANTE. I am not a legal representative of the Coopera- 
tive Campesino. Mr. Morales did not appear before you today, 
Senator, so I will just move from that area. It is his resi>on8ibility, 
not mine. 

Senator Stevenson. I am told now by counsel that wo will be 
hearing from representatives of that cooperative in San Francisco 
tomorrow. , ' * , 
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It, too, encountered many of the difficulties you encountered but it- 
overca^ie them and now it is farminc strawberries near Salinas, 
CalifT 

Mr. TkiiAMANTE. I would like to say that part of the f^nt that 
we are working with the OEO Migiftnt Division is going be 

• divided among them and us. We are both working on the same grant. 

• % Why is it we always have to fal/back to OEO funds? Why is it 
that funds are not made available to us like FHA? There are moneys 
there for small fanning. We went to^ them. We were refused the 
assistance. If you look at their board, their l)oard is composed 
strictly of growers. They are there to assist the farm workgr, not 
just the grower. We have no representation on those boards of farm 
Workers. This is why I say that we have t<^have a commission made 
up^ of strictly fam workers and moneys turned over to this com- 
mission so they can fund their own economic development ventures 
and their own co-ops in the valley. 

Senator Steveksok. In addition to the technical assistance you also 
need managerial help, help with bookkeeping procedures, ajid all of 
the skills, that go into running a business. You are not farming, 
you are conducting a business which requires more knowledge than 
simply of the soil and the farming tecliniques, aren't these latter 
skills very important to acquire? , . 

Mr. Tal^vjiante. Yes. i would like to ansT^er thij-t, Senator. As 
part of the job of this foundation we have with us working three 
gentlemen. One is Mr. Mike Apgelo, who is the son of a man that 
has chain stores in Stanislaus County.' He has been a produce buyer 
for 15 years and has been in manag^ement for 7 years. We have a 
young man, Stan Nesa, who is the soa of a grower that has 8,000 
acres in Stanislaus County, who is a plant biologist, who is j^iving 
us technical assistance. We have a doctor that's helping us^ and we 
have an attorney from the University of California that is giving 
us assistance in putting all of this together and giving us the school- 
ing that's necessary to manage our own farms. 

Senator Stevenson. You have, I believe, testified that you wore 
in the migmnt stream. 

Mr. Talamante. Yes, IhaVe, sir. 

Senator Stevenson. How long? 

Mr. Talamante. Since I was a kid. Tjjjat's how I landed in Cali- 
fornia. I am originally from Arizona. The reason we stayed in 
California is because one year we didn't make enough money here 
in Fresno where we came to pick the figs to go back to Arizona. 

'Senator Stevenson. Perhaps this is a good point to just say a 
word about the relevancy of these hearings to the lives of migrant 
farmworkers, particularly since several interest<id persons have diffi- 
*culty seeing the relationsliip. This subcommittee has for a number of 
years been deeply concerned with the condition of the most under- 
represented, di8i>osscssed, powerless people in our country, the 
migrant farm worker. Tlie man without roots, the man who with his 
family, spends a lifetime searching for work, following the" crops 
across the land lias been the focus of this subcommittee's concern 
over tfie years. I think this subcommittee has done a good deal to 
focus public attention, and to bring about some action to help with 
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the conditions of life of the migrant farmworker and his family. 
Not enough, not by vmy^ means has it done enough. Now we are going 
beyond dealing just with the conditions, the symptoms, the causes, 
of mTgrancy, and we are focusing on efforts to end migrancy as we 
have traditionally viewed the tragedy* We are looking at efforts and 
organizations that are trying to give thb migrants, like everybody 
else in tliis country, a chance to, as Mr. Leon said, buy their own 
land, and to care for it with hands that are full of love for the soil. 
That is the relevancy of this hearing— to learn not only about the 
problems ef migrancy, but what alternatives might exist if it is going 
to end. 

Migrancy is going to end, I think. It may be simply because mi- ^ 
grants will be, and are being, displaced by machines. I would like 
to see them find, like most everybody else in this country, a chance 
to live and to work with justice and dignity. I would like to go 
even beyond the problems of the inigrants, to g:ive other people, 
* many people, in this country a chance to survive in rural America.-^ 

That in a nut shell, partly for the benefit of my good friend and 
colleague. Senator Taft, is an over-simplified explanation of the 
relevancy of these hearings to the problems of migrants. 

Senator Taft, do you have anything to add ? 

Senator Taft. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the ]H>int certaiijtljf has been well made. 

I do think it is interesting to view how Calif omia jperhaps more 
than any other area in the country," has an inner relatioii^iip of the . 
migrant problem with the entire corporate farm and the entire' 
economics of farming. It has always been true here to an extent. 
But there are new developments that seem to be coming about in 
the land ownership and land use that, I think, are very definitely 
related, and I certainly didn't mean in anyway to indicate that I 
disagreed with the concepf. I think it is imi>ortant to try to estab- 
lish just what the relationship is and to brmg out from witnesses 
such as Dr. Wood what he feels the background or the particular 
problems he was discussing aria in connection with the entire farm , 
problem. Tlie fact that he didn*t^ feel he ought to testify on that 
particular area as a matter of expertise, in my opinion, reflects in 
a' way upon the value of the information he provided or its possible 
usefulness at a later time. 

I would like to just. ask you, Mr. Talamante, about your efforts 
to make contacts with various {groups to obtain the financing you 
are talking about for the cooperative. v 

Mr. Talamante. Yes, sir. 

"Senator Taft. You mentioned the OHO approach you are pres- 
ently making and you mentioned how you have been turned down 
by the FIIA at the local level, is that/orrect ? . 
Mr. Talamante. Exactly. 

Senator Taft. Did you make any attempt to go beyond tliat and 
try to go up the Ihie, so to speak, with tlie FHA, to get some assist- 
ance? 

Mr. TaI/AMante. No, we haven't yet, at this point. • ^ 
Senator Taft. Did you make any attempt, for instance, to talk 
^...Jo your congressmen and your senators about being of assistance in 
coHjicction with n'laking such contacts so that you would have some 
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assurance you aren't just getting brushed off by some individual 
official or locally oriented sitimtion? 

Mr. Talamantb. Well, we did since then, Senator. Wc did a little 
research on the FIIA in Stanislaus county to see who is controlling, 
who is denying tUS this opportunity, and this is the iwint we are at 
now. We have the information ,and now we will send it to Congress- 
man Paul, who is a representative from the 15th District, and ho 
is in the county at this point. We met witli him yesterday. Senator 
McICkus was here a few minutes ago. He is from the 30th assfembly 
district, and he is the vice-chairman of the Ag. department. 

But, again, sometimes, even though we have democrats saying 
they are for the farm worker and for the poor people, they are 
democrats. McKlaus is a democrat. If you see the legislation he 
introduced at the State level this year, what hope do we have? 

Senator Tapt. Well, I wasn't attempting to Be i)artisan about it. 
I was just saying that I feel — 

Senator Stevenson. I don't feel quite the same reticence. 

Senator Taft. I didn^t anticipate the answer that was forthcoming. 

Let me go on and ask you also, Mr. Talamante, if you have made 
^inquiries of the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. Talamante. Yes. We" are meeting with them this coming 
week, sir. 

' Senator Taft. At what level ? 

Mr. Talamante. At the regional level, San Francisco. 
Senator Taft. At the San Francisco regional level ? 
Mr. Talamante. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taft. I would urge you to pursue all of those possibilities. 
I certainly would strive for a situation in which public assistance 
or even public guarantees for projects of this sort woiild no longer 
be necessary and they would be accepted as good credit risks en- 
titled to backing by the private financing community^ But to the 
extent you've found this not to.be true, I certainly w'ouldn't leave 
any stones unturned. I' want to sa'y that apparently you haven't. 

Mr. Talamante. No, -we haven't. » 

Senator Taft. You are ][)roceeding along the lines that I would 
suggest as well as the possibility .of the OEO funds, 
lliank you very mucli. 

Mr. Talamante. I would like to say this. Senators. Since we have 
presented the problems to you, what happens to us that have testified 
Ixsfore the national subcommitt<?e before, we usually don't hear 
from, we usually don't find out what happens to the t<5Stimony we 
give, I would like to count on both of you senators that are here 
present today to give us all the assistance, what<iver is necessary, and 
to keep communications with the ruraV Campesinos in the economic 
development, informing rural cooperatives. We are asking you not 
to just come and visit us and take testimony from us, but we will 
continue to make contact with you, hoping that and seeing that you 
will pass legislation that will give us the right. 

Senator Taft* Wliat I ^vas saying was that I think some of the 
legislation may already be there. 
. Mr. Talamante. Then help us enforce it. 

Senator Taitv. It means having the merits of the case presented 
in the right way to the right, people adequately so that you can get 
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-some of the already existing authorized help that majjr well be 
there. That isn't to say that tnere isn't going to be a need for addi- 
tional .h^lp. We arc talking here only about one project. We are 
talking about a limited amount of fuads. Admittedly, the require- 
ments for the fimds may well go beyond tlife authorization ultiraattly 
as^ other groups such as yours make application for them. But I 
think that you would certainly be well advised to pursue the course 
you are pursuing and look for help from ypur representatives and 
others in t\m Congress and the Senate, not merely or the purpose " 
of getting iidditional authorization but also for the puri)ose of mak- 
ing sure that in our so-called audit responsibility that your case is 
given proper attention. . 
Mr. Tai^mante. Thank ypu. 
I would like to ask onq more question^ Senators. 
Is there any way that your subsidies you have heard of in the 
last 2 days of testimony can be diverted from the big grower to the 
small farmer and the small' farm worker? ^ 

Senatoi^ Stevenson. If I may respond, let .me just^ say that is 
one of the purposes of this heanng. I read in the newspaper yester- 
day that the cost of Federal subsidies and indirect subsidy jpito- 
grams amounted to $03 billion a year and some of those subsidies . 
go to farmers. The fact that so many directlind indirect subsidies 
go to the large and not to the small is, I think, a reflection of the 
much greater problems in our society. It is a reflection of the un- 
fortunate fact that too often Government represents everybody 
except the people. Our priorities are all upside down- 
As Senator Taft said a moment ago, and very rightfully, you 
should pursue all of the programs and all of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment that are available. There are programs and ag^5ncies which 
are available to help. lie said there is legislation now, and there ii^ 
In the case of GEO funding for co-ops, we passed a bill very 
recently that doubled the authorization of GEO for the funding of 
co-ops, andit was vetoed by Mr. Nixon. 

So, in addition to going after those agencies and pursuing the 
programs that are available, \ would emphasize, as Senator Taft 
did, that you also go after your congressmen and your President. 
Mr. Talamanto. Advices well taken. * 
Senator Tact. I think I probably oujght to, just for the record, 
indicate that the veto of the President m connection with that bill, 
was related to other sections. 

« There have l)een ongoing authorization^ voted for the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and I feel reasonably certain that there will bo 
favorable action. Certainly, I am sure. Senator Stwenson and I 
will be doing everythinjo: we can to obtain favorable action on further 
extension of the authorization under the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Senator Stevenson. And child care, I hope, too. 

TvCt me ask you one final question. I was much intrigued by a 
statement of one of our witnesses [Dr. Pet^r Morrison] yesterday 
based on scientific inquiries. This genteleman concluded that mi- 
grants were better off, happier, more^ likely than not enjoying a 
higher occiu)ational status in life intKe cities, than working in rural 
America. The point he wa3 trying to make was migrancy~the out- 
migration from rural Anierila' into the cities, is not all bad. 
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I don't mean to suggest that it is all bad. But I' ask you, .giv^n 
V the choice of earning^ a living on the farm and earning a living in 
one oi our present cities; crowded and congested — we know how tliey 
are— where would you prefer to live? * , ^ — * 
* *TVIr. Lj:oN. If these things were to be, the Campesino would stay* 
in the ruriil areas, because this is my culture, this is where I want 
to be, I am much happier there, and x would stay there if the money.. 
is available to enable me to live well. 

Senator SteVensox. Thank you. And so would I. 

I thank you all very m^h for coming to these hearings. 

That concludes the list of scheduled witnesses. Several individuals 
have asked for an opportunity to testify. Senator Taft and I must 
leave here by 4;30 at the latest, , as we must return to San Francisco 
fof the third day of hearings. We do have a little extra tflne in 
which to hear from unscheduled witnesses. 

I will have to ask those who do^estify td confine their remaks to 
5 minutes in order to give everybody^ a chance to testify. 

The first witness is Mr. Jack Grimmer, representing the National 
Farmers Organization. ' 

Mr. Grimmer, would you identify your colleague, please. 

STATEMENT OP JACK GEIMMEE, STATE PEESIDEira, NATIONAL 
PAEMERS OEGANIZATJON, ^STATE OP CALIPOENIA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LAEEY WEDELL AND VAL TAEABINI 

* .' 

Mr. GjmiakER. Yes. ^ . ^ 

My name is Jack Grimmer. I am a farmer from northern Cali- 
fornia, from Colusa County. I am the Stat^ president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization and representing the northern part. 

To my left is Larry Wedell, representing the NFO from the 
southern part of the State ; and 4^ 

To my right is Val Tarabini, representing the central part of the 
Static with the NFO. ^ , ^ " 

Tlie ago of tlio average American farmer is now. 58 years old. 

The T^niti>d States is not going into agriculture simply because 
. there is no profit structure there, but unfortunately, however, we 
have the conglomerates moving in at a rapid rate. IJcchuse of this 
volume buying and their direct buying, they are not only putting what 
farmers that are loft, like myself, at an unfair disadvantage, but they 
are literally destroying niral America. . 

In my area, northern California, wo don't have a conglomerate 
take over, so to speak, anywhere near the extent we see in southern 
and central California, so at this point I would like to turn it over 
» to those boys hero to t<jll you about that. ' 

Larry. 

Mr. WEDELii. Thank you, Jack. 

I would very briefly like to mention again, it has been spoken 
l)ef ore, the deterioration of rural America, we see it. No* longer arc 
farmers trustees in our churches,^ no longer are farmers managers 
of our Little Leagiio teams. We neither have the time nor the energy 
to participate in the better things of> life and take part in them. 
It is a fact. ' 

. / 
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Our smsill businesses are leaving rural America because again^ 
of the fact that for every six farmers tliat disappear another small 
busmessman Icayes the scene, and it all comes down to there is no 
profit in farming. We hoar the great volume of income, there is na 
profit in farming, , • . 

Myself, my brother and I farm 2,600 acres of diversified crops. 
There is no more efficient operation in the Stat^ California or 
anywheJce else in the United States, and we are not making a profit, 
and I will challenge any of the corporate farms, Tenneco included, 
to match bur operation. They are not making a profit. 

People worider why their food costs are going up* If this Na- 
tional Government is really dedicated to a cheap food policy, which 
they seem to have been, then I suggest that Uiey had better stop 
cong:l6merat« takeover and get to the family farmer so we can 
have economical food because there is no way that the corporations 
can compete with my operation. , « 
; This last 2 years we have-farmed sugar beets out in the west side 
m the irrigation district right next to the corporate farms. The first 
year they raised six tons to the acre. I would imagine on 14,000 
acres of sugai; bcQts that they lost around $200 to $250 an acre. I 
dpn't see much efficiency in this. Tliere is no way they can compete' 
with us. There is the matter of management. Tiiey cannot manage 
without, private ownership, and, again, as private ownership dis- 
appears so will efficiency. 

Our National Government's policy is cheap food, so let's keep it 
cheap and let's keep the family farmers in the business. 

Many of the ]|)eople wlio have testified here today have -spoken 
about their need for money. I think we liad better get a profit so 
we can have some money to support many of these operations. And 
tliey talk about our schoor taxes going down and our school cannot 
keep our teachers' wages up. This is right. Why? Because there is 
nobojly to pay the taxes. There isn't a corporation that has ever 
been established that was set up to pay taxes; they were established 
not to pay taxes, and tfiat's exactly what they are not doing; they 
are not paying taxes. Wo had bettor get back to our Nation, a private 
Nation of private enterprise, and in order for private onterpriso 
to continue we must have profit. So we had better return to a profit . 
system and the benefits of private enterprise system. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tarabini. I am from M^vdera County, and specifically Chow- 
chilla. I can tell of some of the things that have been happening 
there. ^ 

Seven years ago, G or 7 years ago, a company came in there with 
the name of LJ). Properties and planted about 500 acres of almond 
trees in Madera and Merced Counties. We found out later this is 
tlio Ilershey Co. 

Now, in checking this I asked the question, well, why are these 
people getting into almonds? Some of them are saying they were 
going to use them themselves, which thev can buy them cheaper than 
they can raise them. So I couldn't hardly go along with this. Then 
I run into one felloy that was working with taxes and he said that , 
basically a corporation is somewhere in the vicinity of a 70 percent 
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tax bracket, so if they invest the money into land thfey can utilize 
capital gains and in the end the most they pay is probably 25 pAr- - 
cent, and a lot of time jt wouldn't even amount to this. ^ % 

Now, since L.D. Properties or Hershey Co. has bought the almonds 
we have haS §uite an exchange of 'land in our county. We have 
Newball Lapd and Cattle, which is connected with Standard Oil; 
we have Kaiser Steel that^has come in and bought large amounts of . 
land and they are bringing, in equipment that I kaow of, one rig 
that they were pulling and ripping that cost $164 an hour, and there 
is no way that I could afford this with the money that J am trying 
to make off of wj^ farm. Now they are bringing outside money in 
here'^and they ajj?^ just farming it at a tax lo^, and you can't codol- 
pete with this type.of business. 

Also we have had 2,300 acres of pistachios, |pu5id out that 

they broke this up in 20, 40, 80, and^arger blocEs/and I said, "Well, 
who are' they selling them to?" Arid They said any man that is mak- 
ing to start with "$26,000. Now, he is the first one that gets the 20- 
acre block and then it goes up. So it is basically a tax dodge. 
. Now; one of the latest sales that has been made is John Hancock 
Kanches is what is called. It is a subsidiary of John Hancock In- 
^ surance. This came in and they put in elaborate sprinlder systems, 
planted grapes. Here again there is no way that we can compete 
with this type of— where they can bring in outside money into farm- 
ing and us compete with them on the same level. We cannot afford 
to^ go out and invest this type of money because it do^esn't return, 
bu1^ if they can turn over this property in a matter of years, then • ' 
they can utilize capital gains on it. 

Also Bud Antel, Hershey, Foremost, they are all coming into the 
county now, and there ia one deal we haven't, we couldn't find out 
any -names that fell through because of the tax situation. HIS read 
it one way and the people that were selling it readmit aridther and 
the deal basically fell through. * 

Now, if we intend to stay in farming something has to be done 
to put us on an equal basis in some wW. 

Mr. Grimivier. However^ I mightvwant to add, in my county, 
Colusa County, the first sign of the conglomerate has been Hertz 
"Kent a Car, believe it or not. Th^ have purchxised several almopd 
orchards. *Now, what cars are doing in an alnfend orchard, I don't 
know. 

And a few counties over from me we havg Kaiser Industries also, 
and they really went wi^ld for the walnuts. They have been buying 
up land and planting walnuts, and so forth. Of course they prob- 
. ably will have a captive supply of that. - 

* In view of all ,this cancerous coi5)oration takeover, which would 
certainly destroy our private enterprise system, we highly recom- 
mend and support the Family Farm Act of 1972 introduced by 
Senator Nelson. We feel this is definitely a necessity and a step in 
the right direction. ^ . 

.. I thank you. . 

Senator STEXsyso N^ T) s3ryou have an opinion oH the adequacy of 
the State and Federffl Antitrust Laws to deal with monopolistic 
practices in this industry? I gather from that last statement that 
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yoii are Saying^ no, we need some new legislation, not just th^ en- 
forcement of tlj^i^xisting legislation. \ 

One of the concerns that some have is that as the acquisition of 
: land by the large corporations and by the syndicates continues, that 
while the immediate effect as a result of tax-loss farming may be 
, low prices for farm products,^ the end t^ie result will be very high 
prices because as the acquisition of the land continues and there 
are fewer and fewer farmers, th^re is less and less competition and 
a greater and greater opportunity for price rigging. 

Senator Tafl, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Tajt- No. ^ . 

Thank y^u very much, gentlemen* 

Senator Stejvenson. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Grimmer. I could say one thing. Senator. There is something . 
that mmerves me a little here. Several years ago when we were back in/ 
Washington we were talking with a^octor vj^o was at that timeoji the 

^ Council of Economic Advisers, and upon asking him why the admin- 

1, istratdon j^olicy f or low farm prices, he made a statement there that 
was rather, shocking and I wonder if you would have any comment on 
this. He made a statement that- he, the pi^ent a(fininistration, the' 

- Secretai-y of the U.S.D.A. as well as the past TJ.S.D.A. was wrong, he 
believed in leading the farmers to believe they were ever trying to help 
them when in reality their assigninent was to eliminate the excess re- 
sources of agriculture./ 
Now, this trend as we noticed, and I would like to a^d one more 
^comment on that, he went ahead deeper into it when we quizzed him 
on it. Of course, he is no longer with us now. Upon asking Secre- 
tarjr of Agriculture Hardin, who was the secretary at tha^ time, in 
' tin interview with him, I would like to mention that he, for the 
peoples' benefit, here he denied it first and then when I told him I 
.was one of the fellows that was talking to him, he said, "Yes, that 
is right", he said he did, but he said, '^You do have to admit we 
still have too many inefficient farmers and we have io^et tiiem 

* down." And my friend standing next to me blared out^ and he said, 
"Like what, 500,000?" And he said, "Well, you have to realize, fel- 
lows, we have six or seven hundred thousand of j:hem producing ^ 
ninety percent of the food and fiber in the Nation today and the 
rest of them are just living there, anyway." So I wonder if you fel- 
lows have any comment on this ? 

Senator Stevenson. Well, you know, we are not the witnesses at 
these: Ijtearings. We came to hear you. But, I will say that our pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture is a fellow by the name of Butz. He 
once was assistant Sl^feretary of Agi'icultur^to Mr. Benson^ when he 
said of the small farmer, "Adapt or perish." His sympathies are 
judged in part hj his associations. I have never bfeen one to believe 
in guilt by association, but there is some, I think,4ncrminating evi- 
dence in this case. His sympathies are with agri-business. I don't 
think we should be xmsympathetic to the problems of Sny business. 
But he fhas been a servant of agri-business, and judging from what I 
have heard in the course of these long hearings over many months, 
is that 'it is pretty difficult to be a servant of the farmer *and of 
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agri-busines^so I have to share some of the concerns you have 
expressed. Now, I wouldn't dream of being partisan aity more th,^n 
Senator Tafti would. y . J ^ 

But, as a matter of fact. Senator, yoii might like to hiave some- 
thing to say at this point. 

. Senator Taft. Well, I certainly don't want to rejpresent Dr. Biitz;, ' 
as I am sure he is quite capable of speaking for himself, or Mr.' 
Hardin, for that mutter. I think these are the statements made. I 
don't know about the discussion that the witness said that he had 
with particular Individuals who areoa't here tt> comment on it. Per- 
haps they ought to come before the coimnittee and comment on it 
in due time, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure they would be glad to do 
soj if invited. 

As to the statement made by lb, Butz, I certainly believe that 
the farmers do adapt, and that's the reason that we nave a strong 
agriculture in America today as compared with many other nations; 
there was a comparison a little while ago with how South American 
and American fahners have adapted to new needs and new condi- 
tions. I don't think the validity or lack of validity of that statement 
is necessarily related to what we ought to be doiag^ about the prob- 
lems, particular , competitive problems that are bemg brought "but 
in these hearings, which I think are extremely important and do 
merit some attention, particularly to the subsidy program. I have 
long voted for the $20,000 limitation. I was one of the sponsor^ 
of it on the House side,' because I felt we have been paying far 
too much to many large producers without any justification and most 
of them by statistics ill this State and elsewhere. I think there are 
only three or four f arjnei^j going to be affected in my State at all by 
the $55,000 limitation, s6 ttie^problems you have out here are cettninly 
more pressiQg than in maiiy other areas, although it apjJlies to other 
products a3 well. 

In keepiQg the faijnily farm and in, keeping people on the farm, 
I think IS extremely important, and if there is something^ in our 
tax laws, as I was indicating in examining Congressman Sisk this 
morning, this is a matter for proper attention in the tax laws, and 
I don't feel that proper attention has been given to it in many 
instances, 9-nd many of our laws which try to prevent undue use of 
advantages of large accumulation of capital coming into businesses 
where competition is basically ia a small capital unit makeup, which 
is what the situation has been in the farm area. 

Mr. Grimmer. It seems to me the people of this Nation have to 
make up their minds which route tjiey want to g'o, if you want to 
go this type of a route or if you want to keep it lik^ it was. This is 
just about that simple^ and it is fast goiag the other way and it is 
going to continue that, is for sure until we diange, and, of course 

Senator Taft. The one question Mr. Wedell brought up is one 
that bothers me. I don't know what the •iSgures are on it; maybe 
we can get the figures before we conclude these hearings. The prob- 
lem is whether these companies* are making njokejr. I have a hard 
time believing that many of these corporations, which are publicl^ 
held corporations, are going to find it justifiable from an economic 
point of view to stay m this business very long unless they are par- 
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ticularly fortunate in the area in which they purchased their Is^d 
and have seen the land accumulate in value very rapidly and then 
become available for distribution. I am inclined to agree with you 
as I don^t see why they should be particularly more efficient except 
when they probe the question of using equipment of the type that 
has been mentioned here. I don^t think the world is going to stand 
still insofar as new equipment is concerned, but I think there can 
be ways in which the small farmer can adapt and we should enable 
him to adopt the most efficient means of production. 

Mr. Tarabini. The thing in our little comihTmity, if it continues 
the way it is, it is going to wipe it off the fjtce of the map because 
we have 27 empty stores today that were once filled. We have no 
tractor dealership, where we had three at one time, and pretty soon 
there is not going to be any. 

Senator Taft. As far as the inroduction is concerned, is it just 
as great? 

Mr. TARiVBiNi. Eight. With these bi^ landholders this money is 
deviated away from Chpwchilla, ,where it normally was coming, the 
workers and everjrthing. This is still there, but lending or buying 
from our community is a thing of the ^ast. They go buy from the" 
big boys and there is no way^of generating this money in our econ- 
omy at the local level. 

Senator Stevensok. Our time is fast runjiing out. Thank you very 
much gentlemen. 

Our next witness is Miss Jean Flores, a community worker in IQngs 
County. 

Is Miss Flores here? . ^ 

Miss Flores. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN ITORES, CfOMMTINITY WOBEIIE, 
KINGS COUNTY, CALIF. 

Miss FtORES. The staten^Bnt that I have to make is reffardinc 
Kings County. The area of Kings County is 1,395 square miles and 
has. a population of 66,300 as per census of 1965. The area of the 
country is 892,000 acres, 95 percent of the land is privately owned 
with 506,528 acres in farms, and 342,04lT3cres in other lands. 

The above indicators reveal that Kings County is a largely agri- 
cultural area. One of the biggest growers in the State controls 
Kings County. J. G. Boswell, who obtained $41/^ million in subsidies 
from the Federal Government,- is the largest landowner in Kings 
County. Agricultural 'prosperity blossoms out for the grower- 
controlled county. For the farmworkers in this area it means pov- 
erty. An example of this is that 60 percent of the residents of this 
county are on welfare. These residents are. on welfare because there 
is no wbrk -available, which reflects the srubsidies that growers receive. 

California growers are enriched and empowered not only by sub- 
sidized irrigation water, the world's largest welfare program. some 
have claimed, the biggest growers,^ J. G. Boswell arid Sawyer, who 
control Kings County, strengthen the control of our lives through 
political manipulation, which brings them the tax franchise sub- 
sidies of soil conservation programs, marketing order, acreage allot- 
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meiit for crops, giiaranteed prices, and so on, as has been stated 
over and over again today. These govemmerit programs are admin- 
istered entirely by local committees of farmers, the big growers 
control the committees which parcel out subsidies. 

The size of some of these subsidies strains the imagination. The 
following growerg vqke in subsidies, welfare in Kings County: J. 
Boswell, with $41/^ million; Sawyer, $1,015,860; South Lake Farms, 
$1,468,696 ; West Lake Farms, $622,569. 

Senator Taft. Excuse me, could I ask the witness to identify these 
subsidies? . 

Would you identify the subsidies and where you obtained them? 
Are they under the (Control of the support program? Are. these crop 
subsidies, cotton mostly? - ' ^ 

Miss Flores. Yes, sir, which is largely cotton area in Kings 
County, one of the reasons that no work is available. 

The above is a sample of California farmer welfare recipients. A 
total of 84 farming operations in California received direct price 
support payments of over 100,000 in 1966. This stoiy has been 
repeated "over and over. The Government makes laws to limit sub- 
sidies and the grower finds ways to continue to' collect subsidies.^ 
The process for them seems to be very simple. 

Another example of the kind of power that is controlled by the 
big growers is the Williamson Act that has recently passed in the 
icings County at the same time the food stamp program was turned 
down. The food stamp program in Kings County would have cost 
$80,000 to be exact. Cost of commodities versus food stamp program** 
is the same. At the Same time the grower-controlled board of super- 
visors passed the Williamson Act, which represented a $500,000 
tax cut to the rich growers. Middle income people become the victims 
of rising taxes and place the blame on welfare recipients as a scape- 
goat. No one realizes the huge tax gifts that continually go to 
growers. The grower-controlled board of supervisors continue to 
divert l)iiblic attention away from their own action and make the 
food^smmp program and Welfare a scapegoat for rising taxes. The 
largo growers continue to manipulate Kings County. 

Tlie pity of all of this is that it took 1,500 farmworkers to camp 
in front of the courthouse for 21 days and nights just to force the 
board of supervisors to comply with the law. The board of super- 
visors wore not in compliance with disftibuting commodities as per 
regulatioiis. It took a court order and demonstration to bring the 
board into compliance. q 

The, Social Workers Organization of the Welfare Department in 
Kings County supported the poor of that county. It takes no imagi- 
nation to see the outcome of the poor in this coun^. Health prob- 
lems in this county are beyond belief. The County General Hospital 
does not provide adequate serices. There is one intern doctor avail- 
able at all times for the county. 

I have some news clippings that represent some of the statements 
that I have made, 

I do want to say that I feel that as part of t^IeHbestimony today 
that not just to bring out the problems as has been indicated here 
over and over again, but really to" concentrate lan eifort is to, we 
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talk about generalities, but I think that you need to look directly at 
^ a county such as Kings to show the, well, the outcome of some of 
the problems that are, that do occur as realistically when it is con- 
trolled largely by a grower-type county. 

Senator Stevenson. Too often the statistics conceal the real truth. 
I think they dpn't show the whole story, certainly, ruined hopes, 
deserted homes, abandoned churches, I agree with you, and I hope 
we will have a chance to visit Kings County soon. 

I thank you. Miss Flores. If you woidd like to leave your state- 
ment and tiie newspaper clippings, we would be glad to enter them 
in the record. Thank you. w ' 

Miss Fmres. Tlwink you. 

(The information referred to as follows :) 

Stateuent bt JjBAir Fxx)BKs, Keen GotnrrT LncftATioif Moveuent 

Health Committee, Baicersfield, Calif. 

The area of Kings County is 1,395 square miles and has a population of 
60,300 as per census of 1965. The area of the county is 892,000 acres. Ninety- 
five percent of the land is privately-owned, with 506,528 acres in farms arid 
342,041 acres in other lands. The above indicators reveal that Kings County is 
a large agricultural area. One of the largest growers in the State controls 
Kings Cotinty. J. G. Boswell, who obtained 4% million dollars in subsidies from 
the Federal Government is the largest land owner in Kings COiyity. Agricul- 
tural prosperity blossoms out for this grower-controlled county. For the farm- 
workers of this area .it means poverty. An estample of this is that 60 percent 
of the residents in this county are on welfare. These residents are on welfare 
becaxise there np work available, which reflects the subsidies that growers 
Tcceive. Califoniia growers are enriched and empowered not only by subsidi^^d 
irrigation wftter — the world's largest welfare program- some have claimed. The 
biggest growers J. G. Boswell and Salyer, Avhocontrol Kings County, strengthen 
iheir control of our lives through political manipulation which brings them 
ne tax-financed subsidies of soil conservation programs, marketing order, acre- 
age allotments for crops, guaranteed prices, etc. ^ 

These government programs are administered entirely by local committees 
of fanners. tThe big growers control the committees which parcel out subsidies. 

The size of some of these subsidies strain the imagination. The following 
growers rake in the subsidies (welfare) in Kings County : 

J.""G. Boswell $4, 500, 000 

Salyer ^ 1, 014, 86fl 

South Lake Farms ^ 1, 468, 696 

West Lake Farms. „ 622, 569 

Total subsidies ^ - , 7, 606, 025 

•The above^is a sample of California farmer welfare recipients. ^ total of 84 
fanning operations in California received direct-price support payments of over 
100,000 in 1966. This story has been repeated over and over. The Government 
made laws to limit subsidies, and the grower found the ways to c?)ntinue to 
collect subsidies. The process was simple for them. 

Another t^xample of the kind of power that is controlled by the big growers 
Is the Williamson Act that was recently passed in Kings County and at the 
same time the food stamp program was turned down. The Food Stamp Pro- 
gram in Kings County wrtuld have cost $80,000 to be exact. Cost^of commodity 
vs. food stamp is almost identical. At the same time the grower-controlled 
board of Supervisors passed the Williamson Act which represented half a mil- 
lion dollar tax cut to the rich growers. Middle-income people become the victims 
•^d* rising taxes and place the blame on the Welfare recipients, (attachments!) 

No 'one realisses the huge tax gift that continually goes* lo the growers, ^e 
grower-controlled Board of Supervisors continue to divert public attentlcri^ 
away from jtheir action and make Food Stamp and Welfare the scapegoat for 
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rising taxes. The large growers continue to manipulate Kings County, (attach- 
ment il) 

The pity of all this is that it took 1,500 farmworkers tp camp in front of the 
courthouse for 21 days and nights just to force the Board of Supervisors to 
comply with the law. The Board ot Supen^isors were not in compliance witK 
distributing commodities as per regulations. It took a court order and demon- 
stration to bring the Board in compliance. The social workers organization of 
the Welfare Department in Kings County supported the poor of the coimty. 
(attached III) It takes no Imagination to see the outcome for ^le poor in thia 
county. 

Health problems in this county are beyond bellet The Comity hospital does 
not provide adequate services. , -j 

[Prom the Fretno Bee, Feb. 22, 19703 
Open Space Use Shuts Tax Bxteden to Cities 
(By Ron Taylor)* 

San Joaquin Valley landowners have cut nearly $8 million a year from their 
tax bills by tucking 2.2 million acres into the California Land Conservation 
Act tax shelters. 

But the, resulting $02 million loss in assessed valuation in the flve-county 
tax base has created serious financial strains on government at all levels out- 
side the cities. The result of the act is to shift some of the tax burden from 
agriculture to nonagri cultural property. 

The so-called "open space" conservation program, authorized four years ago 
in a biU introduced by Kern County Assemblyman John Williamson, was de- 
signed to give farmers tax protection hgainst urban-inflated land values. 

The farmer in eajch participating county, can put his land in air agricultural 
preserve by contracting with the county. The contract requires the land be 
used exclusively for agriculflire for a decade, and in return taxes are based on 
land income yields. I 

Livestock men, faced with $150 and $200 an acre "re<ffeationaU>niarket value 
on foothill grazing land, reduce their taxes up to 00 pffl^pOwHJy putting their 
land under the Williamson act. Using, a formula that includes income — the 
grazing rental is only a few dollars an acre — taxes fall markedly. 

From Kern County north to Madera— Merced County is not participating 
in the act — the foothill grazing lands were first to come in, but then prime 
farm land application began to increase. 

Tulare County planning director Donald Wolfe and administrative director 
David Ogden, in a report on the effect Of the act, summed it up well for all 
the counties: 

•*0n Dec. 17, 1067 the board elected to enter the program, and because of fhe 
pressing time factor, expressed their belief that anS ensuing problems would be 
resolved on an individual basis ..." - . 

Earlier in the report they observed, **No one was able to evaluate realistically 
the -potential impact because of the lack of supporting data. Land use planning 
issues, as well as economic consequences were discussed, but little was re-< 
solved." 

The result? Most counties have been in the program one or two years. Rural 
school districts in each of the counties suffer the most. In Wasco High School 
district, the total assessed value dropped $4.0 million and the board had to 
raise taxes 10 cents to make up the $63,000 tax revenue loss. 

Corcoran schools, in Kings Coimty, will lose $200,000 in tax revenues, but 
District Superintendent Vernon Genesy explained existing state aid formulas 
will help fill in some of the loss. 

County by county, here are the acreages put into the preserves, the assessed 
valuation losses, and tax revenue Mosses estimated by county olBcials: 

Kern, 1 million acres, drop $55 million in assessed value, losing $5 million 
In tax revenues; Fresno, 416,000 acres, drop 13 million in assessed value, losing 
$1 million in tax revenues; Cfulare, 370,000 acres, drop $4.7 miUion losing 
$456,000 in tax revenues; Kings, 320,000 acres, drop 17 million, losing $14 mil- 
lion in tax revenues, and Madera, 174,000 acres, drop $1.0 million, losing 
$114,000. 
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The tax loss figures are estimates and the acreages are last year's figures. 
County ofllclals report applications this, year to include more land are piling up 
at an alarming rate, and some counties— Fresno^Pwrtnstance— -may double the 
acreage involved. 

' Eatimiites are that the tax revenue losses, by the end of this year, could go 
up another 30 to 40 percent. In Kings County, the planners and administrative 
officer estimate a combined $1 tax rate increase will be needed to make up the 
losses suffered by schools and county government. 

Gov. Bonald Reagan, in a Feb. 3 statement on his tax reform proposals, said, 
"We propose to mandate the availability of the use-assessment provisions of 
the Williamson I^nd Conservation Act, and to provide replacement revenue to 
the counties. This will help pres^orve the rapfflly disappearing open spaces, as 
TOll as provide tax relief for agriculture." 

The proposed replacement revenue would be on a sliding scale, from 60 cents 
to $1.50 an acre, depending on the value of the landv Each county, and each 
school district facing critical losses is, in effect, premised this state aid as 
they qualify. 

But, presuming all of Kern County's 1 million excluded acres are prime, and 
return $1.50 an acre for the county and $1.50 an acre for the schools, this 
would still leave a $2 million tax revenue loss. 

Sen. Walter Stlem, D-Bakersfl6ld, chairman of the state Senate tax com- 
mittee, said he and Assemblyman Gordon Duffy, K-Hanford, are now working 
up legislation to me^t the financial problems created by the Williamson Act. 

Their approach, concurred in by most county ofllclals commenting in this 
tax problem, is that this is a statewide problem that sliould be met on a st^te 
basis. They feel there is a statewide Interest in preserving open lands and 
prime farm lands, and therefore state funds should help the counties meet the 
financial crisia 

Without state or federal assistance, the tax shift will have a major impact 
on nonfarm property. For example^ Tulare County planners figured out a 
yisilia city resident owning a $20,000 home will have $04 added to his property 
tax. ^ 

The same type of house, in a rural area such as Traver, will get a tax hike 
^ of $130 a year. While the city governments are little affected, the tax hike 
comes because school districts and rural special water or sewer or irrigation 
districts, suffer the most. 

While the intent of the bill was to protect farm lands from urban*nonfarm 
market values, it is being applied widely now as a pure tax shelter for owners 
of farm f^na grazing lands. The corporate farms of the West Side— such as 
Glffen, Salyer, Boswell, Kern County Land and the Southern Pacific Railroad- 
have each put tens of thousands of acres in the preserve. 

In Kings County, where some large corporate farms receive $2 million to $3 
a year in federal subsidies, county planners say 38 per cent of the county land 
Is already included in these tax shelter preserves. 

Wolfe, an outspoken planner, says he believes the Williamson act has good 
intent, but that its use must be modified. 

"The goals are to preserve productive land, preserve open space and shape 
I urban growth, and these are good, but the program has run away with Itself." 
' he mid. 

Oflicials of another county severely criticized the "way the hlW was written" 
because It allowed too much to happen too quickly. "It was like opening the 
barn door, at first only a few came out, then all at once the whole herd tried 
to escape," one said. 

In Kings County, where supervisors are now being pressured by hungry 
farm workers to go into the food stamp program, the loss of revenue Is a major 
factor In their deliberations. Food stamps administratively would cost* $80,000 
at a time the county general fund faces a $500,000 loss. 

County Administrative Ofiicer Frank Irwin ^ald, "We are proposing some 
form of legislation that would authorize the state to, at least in part, reimburse 
the jpounties because the open space land conservation idea Is In the statewide 
intQrest." 

The governor's proposed 50 cent to $1.50 an acre reimbursement for counties 
and a like amount for schools would cover approximately two-thirds of the 
tax revenue losH. 
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No on^ has indicated where this state tax money would come from, or how 
it would l>e raised. The remainlni; one-third ot the loss to the counties would 
presumably have to be picked up' by a hike In local taxes, or by elimination.* 



L£TTC|18 TO TH£ EdXT0» 

wo sotxJTiojr? 

Editor, The Sentinel; Your Saturday editorial on the food stamp controversy 
namod agricultural atitomation as a cause and suggested that a mediation board 
might find a satisfaetorv solution. 

We could go back to the horse and buggy agg, but even our poverty class 
would hate to give up their color TV sets. We can simply provide a free-living 
to our economic Incompetents, but i)eople who work are getting Impatient hav- 
ing ever larger chunks taxed out of what they produce. We can go on with 
'technological Improvementa, but where are we going to get the workers with 
the refiuisite intelligence to man them? We have already put half the nation's 
housewives into jobs to replace the untrainables who fall by the welfare way- 
side. "We could ask the poverty class to stop reproducing, but, as I found out 
previously, anyone who mentions that may find the sky falling on him. 

This time, I have another equally unacceptable suggestion : There is no satis- 
factory solution. * " 

D. W. Tomi;e 



LESS EXPENSIVE^ 

Kditor, Tlie Sentinel : Concern* must be voiced over the alarming atrophy b£ 
reasoning power among many of our supposedly educated citizens. I am referlng 
to those persons, Afr. Johns, Mrs. Rider et al^ who cannot discuss an issue such 
as food stamps without resorting to an emotional ihetoric tliat throws all logic 
to the %vind8. Indeed, they seem utterly incapable of grasping the most elemen- 
tary facts concerning the issue. 

These persons expound endlessly upon the plight of the middle* class tax- 
payer who is hit by rising taxes nearly every year. Correct^ the tax bite Is 
very high and will certainly go even higher under our present political leader- 
ship. But the blame for this cannot lie with the food stamp campers. Let's get 
the facts straight so you will not have to make yourselves look ridiculous any- 
more. 

The truth is, people, that the food stamp program costs far less than the 
commrnlity program that the supervisors Just voted for. Can you get that into 
your heads? Fifteen thousand dollars less to be exact. In other words, the 
stamp program saves tax money that Is being spent right now. ^ 

*1rour arguments against the stamp program therefore assume an absurd 
quality when one realizes that what you are doing Is fighting for higher costs 
upon yourselves. It's completley illogical, but this Is Indeed what our '^educated" 
citizens are doing. 

We all understand the feelings of many ml(hlle income people who feel tliey 
have been the victims of^rising taxes and Inflation, I submit, however, that 
they are not placing th(w>lame for this where it really belongs. Why do they 
not look to the Board of Supervisors, who just voted a half-milllott dollar tax 
cut to the farmers under the Williamson Act Why can they not understand 
that the city' dweller, the small proi)erty owner, will shoulder the extra costs 
for this huge tax gift to one segment of tlie community? 

Can it be that the supervisors hOfve cleverly diverted public attention away 
from tlielr own actions, and have mnde food stamps the scapegoat for rising 
taxes? Wlien i)eople start irrationally arguing In favor of higher costs^to them- 
selves, then I suspect that they are being* manipulated. Gome on i>eople-«try to 
open your minds and understand who is really taking you. 

ToK Karl 

Editor's Note: The Kings County Welfare Departmeajt has been In the process 
of compiling a more up-to-date financial comparison between the two programs. 
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DEFABTUEtTT OF PUBLIO WZUtAME 

Sanfard, OaliU February 17, 1072. 

Mr. j. B. Ybnoeb, ' * 

Chairman, Kings County Board of Supervisors, 
Courthouse, Hanford, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Yenqeb : In recent weeks the level of hunger In America has re- 
ceived wide spread attention. President Nixon has stated that it is his policy to 
eliminate famine in the midst of great wealth. It is the feeling 'of Kins County 
Social Workers Organization that , implementation of the Food 'Stamp Program 
in Kings County would eliminate much of the^^^oblem. ^ 

The one major problem to the adoption of TheVood Stamp Program has been, 
the increased cost to the <fbunty. It howeveil must he understood that if the 
present Commodity Distribution Program is to be operated under the State 
Plan, the total costs Food Stamp Program (Bank Issuance) versus State Com- 
modity Distribution Program would be nearly identical. In the case of the 
Food Stamp Program XGounty Issuance) versus State Commodity Distribution 
Program the costs would considerably less. It therefore must be realized that 
operating the Commodity Program in accordance with the State Plan will be 
Just as costly yet fail to inject the stamp program's economic benefits into the 
county. ^ 

The Commodity Distribution Program deals essentially in surplus foods as 
means of farm price support. The only benefit to the local economy is this in- 
direct one. The Food Stamp Program increases the purchasing power of the 
household to the extent of the bonus value and the entire purchasing is handled 
at the local retail outlets. 

The Commodity Distribution Program provides no choice of foods to the par- 
ticipating household and the nutritional v^lue and balance ar/» secondary and 
is determined by the available commodities. Since commodities are distributed 
only semi-monthly without regard to eating habits or available household 
storage facilities they are subject to waste and spoilage. 

Low Income families and public assistance recipients prefer food stamps 
because they may be used to purchase any domestic food through normal retail 
outlets allowing for free choice without the stigma attached to welfare com- 
modities. It is for these reasons that the Kings County Social Workers Orga- 
nization supports the adoption of the Pood Stamp Program, 



Statement or Lbon Bubniaw, STUDEifT or the CbHUUiTmr Dbvixopmewt CtAus 

Good Morning, Ladies and Gentlemen — myi n^me is Leon Bumlan, I am a 
student of the Community Development Class. I would like to present the other 
members of this class who are: Dionicio Navarro, Joe Bumiss, Joe Gomez, 
Joe Ortiz, Antonio Navarro, Jesse Larlos, Raymond Ybarra, Joe Sanchez and 
Richard Sandoval. Another student who is no longer with us is Albert Cane. 
He had to Quit due to illness In his immediate^ family. 

This program is sponsored by the Greater California Educational Project. 
Migrant Division, OEO. 

The class has been under the training of Mrs. Jean Wilson, since December 
19, 106D, At that time there were five students. In the recent month we were 
alloted 5 additional slots. 

All of the students participating have earned more than half of last year's 
earnings as farm laborers. All are from low-Income levels and the highest edu- 
cation level is 5th grade. 80% of the students are below 4th grade level and 
some have just learned. English. £> 

In a dream that was conceived by this class, we visioned a hope for our 
families. Tliis class gave us hope for tomorrow and the strength to follow 
through when times have been rough. Part of* this dream was this Workshop 
which is a part of us. As you can see we had to work ItJng hard hours even 
though we were paid for 6 hours, 5 days a week. Out of 9 ears there are only 
3 cars in running condition at this time. It seemed as though everything went 
wrong and many times wje wanted to give up — but we continued because of o;fir 
dream. / 

There are students liUe DIonicia Navarro and Joe Burnias who are middle 
age, but still are striving because of their beliefs, because of their efforts and 
the rest of the students; It Is impossible to let them down. Programs like this 
should be established and should bo for longer periods. 
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With regttd to the presentation, pletae bear with ua because we cleflnltely 
need thla type of communication if we are to succeed in making this a produc- . 
'tlve county. 

Some« of the upeeches may sound like thiB Is a confrontation, but it is not 
We simply are stating facts in the hope that solutions be provided here today. 
We hope you understand us and that after this Is over that we will be" getting 
and keeping people together as stated in our themo. 

We know that we lack education, but ours hajs been the school of life. Our 
lessons were hard ones, we have limited timc/ we had to learn thrbugh our 
mistakes. X 

Wo will not give up, all we ask is for an opportunity. 

\ r 

\ 

It is. very hard for the low incDme to get jojjs ih Kings County. Why* Be- 
cause there Is not enough Industry or nlanufa^tnrln^ outlets in Kings Coimty 
and machines have taken, over the farm labor. There i^ro only 12 manufactuAng 
plants in Kings County that employ l,2Bi) people iU the Hanford area. /The 
Lemooro Naval Air Station employ 8,050. The other non-manufacturlng/com- 
panles employ 100 people. Most of these Jobs poor people do not qualify because 
•pf lack of education. \ J 

Yet there art» 112 acres ,in the city limits zoned for light/heavy laUustry. 
^Vlth this In mind, wo the poor want industry with training programs/so tljat 
we can work. ^ / 

Wo can .enter training programs from now until the end of the woiftd under 
Department of Labor, Welfare Department, oi; public schools, WMflt we are 
asking Is^for a sincere effort from the county agencies to work with State, 
Federal and elected Representatives such as Congressman Talcott, Senator 
Cranston, Senator Murphy, and State Senator Stlern to bring more industrial 
development to this County. . ^ 

Only by these ellPorts can wo lift ourselves from where many of us aj'y at. I ^ 
believe this can bo done to believe otherwise Is false, 
y To believe that Industry does not want to come Into this county will continue 
to stereotype the Image of the low-Income poor as parasites of our country. Wo 
have been called dumb and lazy — Well I guess we are if we believe this! 

Thank You. u 

o 

KtTRAI. HOUSIirO ( 

\. 

Rural housing Is beyond belief In this, the 20th century. The rural poor live \ 
In cold, drafty, rundown shacks, that are swarming with cockroaches full of \ 
flies and steaming hot In the summer. 

Migrant farm warkers don't know what It Is like, to have Inside toilets, 
running water, hot or cold. They don't have heat in their houses. Bathtubs 
aro/ the exception rather than the rule. Covering the rural areas of Armona, 
Santa Ro8a Rancheria, I^moore, Stratford, Kettleman City, and Cor- 

coran, there are high percentages of broken down houses that are unsafe 
and boyond repair. 

Rural families who rent aro ttoioe as likely to occupy sub-standaM housing 
as families who own their homes. 

The families in the rural areas Just cannot afford decent housing. Some 
animals live In better sh&lters than most of these families. 

Title V of the Housing Act of 1W9, makes and Insures rural housing loans. 
Loans of up to $1,500 may ' be made to homeowners whp cannot afford all 
repairs needed to make their home safe, but can afford to make enough re-^ 
pairs so that the house does not endanger their health and safety. 

Provisions for senior citizens over 02 years of age are made by Farmets 
Home Administration. Rural housing loans are made only to the applicants who 
are unable to obtain credit from private lenders. 

According to Bob Marshall from Self-Help Enterprises, ii^ a recent article 
In the Fresno Bee, he indicated that decent housing Is being biillt, but at a rate 
that would take 30 to 40 years for the rural poor to have decent housing in 
Kings Couhty. 
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Farmers Home Administration i» not reachlnit the majority of the people be* 
cauae the Federal Government does ^'ot; gire enoui^ fiUida to make thla 
pogaiblo. 'f: 



UMAir HOUSING J 

Our present urban housing programs simply have not met the housing needs 
in Lemoore, Stratford, and'Hanford. The families vt^ho arc In the greatestsneed 
do not aualify for loans and grants under existing legislation. 

The l>epartmcnt of Housing and Urban Development known^as HUD admin- 
isters housing programs for both Urban and Rural low-income -families. Under 
HUD Ci)mmunity renewal programs in communities less than t>,500 population 
may obWn funds for comprehensive Planning for water and sewer develop- 
ment. 

The Public Low Rent Program In Kings County Is operated under the name 
of the Housing Authority of Kings County. The County Board of Supervisors 
appoints a commission consisting of five civic leaders who govern the Housing 
Authority. They in turn appoint a director to oversee the operation, of the Cor- 
poration. The cost of operation is paid by the rent collected. ''^^^^ 

The Public Low Rent Program in Kings County consists of 150 units 
Hanford and 100 units in the rural community of Corcoran. Again this is a 
total of>2G5 units. But the 1966 Self -Help Enterprises reported a percentage 
of 3S to 40% substandard dwellings. 

The relatively now programs in Hanfgrd, Corcoran, and Armona with a 
total of 265 cannot begin to fill the gap. 

Even thought the Supreme Court uphold the Civil Rights Act of 1066, which 
grants to all citizens the same rights to real and personal propf^rty available 
to White Americans, atUl Uie practice of those diflforont housing projects la 
do facto segrogationjjs^the location tends to follow the cthnia trends of the 
established community. n 




EDUCATION 

As you all must realize, education is one of the main problems of minority 
and poor l>eople. The dominant idea that education is a privilege, not a right 
is keenly felt by all low-income people. Knowing other privileges or rights are 
sometimes denied, the education issue is a topic of great importance. Society 
say^f that the door to self-improvement is education, yet at the same time, it 
closes the door of improvement. Statistics bear this out when one observes 
that the average years of schooling for Indians is 5 years, Mcxican-Amerlca», 
8 years, and Afro-Americans, 10 years. All this is especially disheartening when 
today's high school diploma is decreasing in vilue. When a minority high school 
graduate does get a diploma it is often felt to bo inferior from the one a 
student gets from the high school on the other side of town. Segregation and 
inequality is a very real factor. 

The track system in the public schools gives further evidence of suspicion 
on the part of poor people. A child that takes an IQ te.*!t that determines if 
ho Willie on the A, B, or O group knows nothing of the reasons or results his 
score lias on his future. What educators don't realize, after all this time, is 
that the IQ tests are geared to the middle income White child and leaves the 
minority poor child at a further disadvantage. Add to tl^is the language prob- 
lem of Mexican American children. How many Anglos know of la Ilorona espe- 
cially if they, have to write their answers in Spanish. Add also the attitude 
one has when what he does loam at home is many times considered wrong by 
educators. Was Villa a bandit or a champion of the people? 

A case that makes this intolerable situation more noticeable is the recent 
ruling concerning the 50,000 Mexican -American children, who by action of the 
CRLA, were found to be not retarded even thoi](gh they were in retarded 
classes. Bringing the situation closer to home, why does Corcoran have 180 
retarded children out of 2,000 students and Hanford 100 out of 4,000? Could it 
bo that a higher percentage of the students in Corcoran are of Mexican decent 
and don't understand the tests they are given for the kbove reasons? 

We ask ourselves a lot of these questions and can't h^lp but think a lot of 
these educational problems are not only ours but yours. vB'or a lot of us, it is 
too late and wo don't have the opportunity to go back and get k^lot more 
education. Must our children again suffer the same fate? A lot depenus on you. 

ERIC ^ 
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'My name is Jesse Boyar, I reside at 8624 Virginia Avenue, Bakerslleid, 
California. I have lived in Kern County for eight yearfu I arrived as a migrant 
worker in Arvin, California In January 1904 from Indlo, California, where I 
worked packing dates. I liave donafarm labor as a seasonal and migitint farm- 
worker in Michigan, Illinois, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and California. 
At the present time I am employed as a Community Representative with 
"Clinica de 103 Campesinos" located in Lamont. This Migrant Health Clinic Is' 
under Health Education and Welfare Department I have personally experi- 
^ ' eneed the Jiard back breaking work of bending all day thinning beets with the 
^ ■* short-hoe at an early age when other children were, In the classroom. I was 
stuggling with a 200 pound sack of cotton trying to pull it up a ladder to dump 
it on a cotton trailer. I have felt the sharp blades of the com while husking 
com with two mules pulling a trailer which we had to fill by early aftcmoon. 
i» The blades would really cut you up when the corn stalks 'dried with the hot 

sun. To do this t>pe of 'work, we had to arise about 8:30 in the morning 
awaken by a fire alarm bell that star/led us out of bed each morning. All in 
all I have experienced many hardships doing different type of farmwork under 
freezing cold and sweltering hot conditions whcn.it was sometimes difScult to 
breath. The latest time I did farmwork it became very difficult for me to work 
because my eyes v^atcred and my nose was running constantly because of same 
kind of pf^sticide that was sprayed on the plum orchard where I worked In 
Wccdpatch, Calif omia. The, county in which I reside is ranked third among 
the counties in the United States in gross value include cotton, potatoes, fruits, 
nuts, and field cropa in addition to beef cattle, sheep and poultry. Agricultural 
production amounted to 801,712,OQO in lOOa Agriculture is the main atay of the 
economy. 

Kern's latest population figure shows that there are SpO.OOO people living In 
the county. It is a combination urban/rural county with a core urban area 
centered around Bakersfield. The population is fairly evenly (divided between 
* urban and rural areas. 

ncccnt newspapers articles in the "Bakersfield Californlan'' have cast a large 
cloud of scandel covering the entire county with much talk and controversy 
concerning the receiving of what I call "Giant Welfare handouts to the grower 
for not growing cotton or other products on their lands." On June 10, lOOt, 
Senator John Williams of Delaware inserted in the Congressional record, a 
list of direct price support payments received by big farmers throught the 
United States. Kern Land Company received $652,057 and Tejon Banch 
$121,000. 

Several growers are under investigation for claiming allotments on land 
which does not produce or they have formed land which should not have been 
farmed because of government subsidy regulations^ This in contrast with the 
alarming poverty conditions especially the plight of the Migrant and Seasonal 
«^ Farmworker with a continued crisis of recurring cases or sickness, pesticides 

I)oisoning, unequal employments—a conspicuous neglect of their problems by the 
community at large. 

In 19CC there were estimated 17,307 families in Kern County whose income 
and family size pl{icc them below the Social Security Administration Poverty 
Guidelines, This represents 18% of the total number of families in the county 
(a percentage roughly equal to the State of California's percentage of iwor 
families which stood at 18.2%). The national percentage was 15.1% poor 
families in 1960. The 17,307 poor families in Kern County place Kern County 
higher than 08% of the counties in the United States In number of poor fam- 
ilies (over 14 times more poor families than the average county in the nation). 
Farmworker population at its highest peak is said to be 80,878. One can see 
that this is an incorrect figure, I have never been counted and many other 
farmworkers have not been' counted and I have never seen a real effort to 
take a close accurate count. 

The price society has made him pay for his identity as farmworker is very 
heavy. A life of a wanderer with i)00r health, a status of a non-person in the 
community, an existence of frustration and futility ending in tragic early death 
for many. The spectrum' of problems are t(lo many to mention here. Some are 
revealed hero and have been given priority to be placed in a combat rural zone ' 
to euro some of the ills that h^nd the campesinos. Farmworkers have always 
had a difiScult time In identifying themselves as people in need with the WeU 
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fare Bepartmont Rules and Begulatlons keep thorn thinking that Welfare is 
there to keep them out rather than to help them especially /duAg the hard 
winter months when work Blacks off In the fields. 

On October Ist, 11>71 regulation 14-440 verification of employment went Into 
effect. The farmworker certainly was not taken Into consideration when this 
regulation was written. It Is difficult for the farmworker to come up with forms 
indicating amount earned by different contractors when for one-migrants have 
to provide their own transportation to go and find certain contractor in another 
county to verify employment. It becomes absui;,d and rediculous if he has to go 
out of state to get forms of cerlficatlon of employment. It has been noted that 
there are too many forms already which have to be, filled out. These forms ate 
called 1043. Besides you have one that has to be filled by rural manpower, a 
non-win form, a Human Resources Development Unemployment Insurance form 
and now a verification employment form which turns all their filing of fdrms 
request by the Department of Welfare Into a riot of paper work which is 
repetetlve and sometimes or I should say many times incompr«henslve and 
^without logical reason or puri)08e except to harass and mal^ it more difficult 
by exhausting the farmworker applicant and making it unhUmanly impossible 
to produce all proof that Is required. " o. 

I have recently experienced j^e knowledge of 18 differpi^t applicants for 
A.F.D.C.-U. benefits slnftc Octbher 20, 1071 only one of th^ applicants re- 
ceived any aid then onW' on December 16, 1071, because jjftt a receipt of an 
eviction notice. 

The harshness of this new regulation 41-440 places the migrant and seasonal 
worker at a very desperate and difficult disadvantage. This serious problem 
needs immediate attention. 

The Spanlsh*speaklng non*engllsh communicative handicapped suffers from a 
triple handicap, he sometimes cannot adopt the ameriean way of life or he may 
have a physical handiic^ap plus a language difficulty which keeps him bogged 
down. Rehabilitation foF> the Spanish speaking handicap is the last resort pro- 
vided by our democratic system; yet when he reaches the door of the state 
department of rehabilitation he is told if you don't speak english, we can't 
help you. 

IN 1967. — Cong^ress amended the vocational rehabilitation act to increase the 
amount of federal money available for voct^ional rehabilitation, establish a 
'national center for deaf-blind clients and authorized a new spaclal project fund 
to extend services to the migrant farm laberers. 

IN 1068.— Congress amended the vocational rehabilitation act to increase the 
federal share of the cost of the state rehabilitation program from 759^ to 80%, 
to provide vocational evaluation and work adjustment programs for all voca- 
tionally handicapped individuals who are disadvantaged. 

In SeptemDcr of lOTl a proposal was submitted to tli^ cooperative area man- 
power planning system C.A.M.P.S. which would help alleviate the Spanish 
speaking handicap problem in Kern County. I was advisor to the farmworker 
handicap group. ■ - i 

Again the powerlcssness of this particular community has kept their pro- 
grams and proposals hidden and kept from implementation even wl^'en special 
cohgresslonal amendments have been made to serve these people. 

The patience frustration and waitkig has long been exhausted and a feeling 
of indifference has settled In the farmworker community. In other words, their 
faith that their problem can be heeded by state or government has nearly 
vanished. * 

Unemployment insurance for the farmworker would solve a lot of problems 
and would help diminish the welfare rolls. lt!!a recent veto only displays again 
that the campesino has not reached tliat stage where his contribution as a 
working man is recognized. The stat6 would rather have lUni in welfare where 
he is constantly screened and rescreencd and pushed around like a non-porson. 

It has taken many years for the unemployment in8uraiK;ft bill for farm- 
workers to reach the legislature only to be thrown out. ThesSifypo of actions 
conceal the fact that we may be very advanced in Technology and computers, 
but we are ver^ far behind in human understanding of people. The campesino 
needs unemployment insurance and not a welfare work plan. 

Senator Stevenson. Our final witness is Mrs. Marilyn Stout. 



STATEMENT OP MARILYN STOUT, JOURNALIST, LOS ANGELES, 

CALIF. 

Mrs. Stotjt. I asked to come up from Los Angeles to speak to^you 
today because I wanted to tell you that it is a myth, really, that the 
large farm is more efficient tjian the small farm. I have a batch of 
docnunents for you. These are the docimients I haye'read to do this 
research. I am a journalist and a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. ' , " 

Firsts I want to call your attention to article 17 in' the California 
co'nstitution. Article lY prohibits large land ownerships. There have 
bfeen two attempts to delete it from the California constitution which: 
the voters defeated. Now another attempt is being naade to eliminate 
it fix)m the Calif omia constitution. 

El the process of researching the question, I foimd California 
agriculture gets the f crowing subsidies : * 

First, ittxsrestsed land value when water hits desert land. 

Second, subsidized irrigation water. In some places in this State 
farmers pay $19 an acre-foot to the State department of water 
resources, while we in Los Angeles pay $125 an acre-foot. (Authority 
Skip peering M.W.D.) 

TWrd : imported foreign labor or migratory labor. One of my 
friends did some Sp.vestigation in U.N. documents and said that 
around the world large landholders profit not only from land and 
crops, but from the labor they subjugate. - 

Fourth, property tax relief. 

Fifth, crop subsidy, as you know. / 

Sixth, as you heard before, income tax writdoffs. 

Seventhyfoffishore oil revenues. Offshore oil revenues should have 
been devoted to education in the whole Nation. 

Eighth, others. The Los Angeles City Council annexed the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's Porter Ranch. In the process the Penn-CentraPs 
J'master plan" called for more^than $29 million in subsidy from the 
city of Los Angeles. (See article enclosed.) In summary, the large 
corporate landholding, because it demands all these subsidies, is not 
more efficient than the faniily farm. ^ 

Worse— what seems to be happening, is the re-establishment of the 
feudal pattern — the company-owned town; the company-owned agri- 
cultural firm. If we think food prices are high now, and food distribu- 
tion is bad, what will happen when food production goes under 
monopbly <5ontrol 2 ^ <^ 

TUis map should be shown next. You have seen one like it. The 
green line represents the California aqueduct. The red area is projg- 
erty. owned by JKern County Land (now Tenneco). The blue aven^ 
is owned by the. Los Angeles Times Mirror Co. It is 168,000 acres. The^ 
Los Angeles Times Mirror Co. would be asking for a thousand times 
more water tlian would be allowed under Reclamation Law. (Walker's 
Manual of Western Corporations and Securities indicated the Tejon 
Ranch is now 300,000 acres.) I have some documents for you to put 
in the record,, They are photocopies of the Los Angeles Times. I will 
read the headlines to you, and submit the stories for the hearing 
record : "TWO MILLION ACRES TO BE SOLD IN RIVERSIDE 
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COIJNTY.|' (The S million acres is Fedetal land. We should keep it 
that- way — ^in desert national park.) ^ 

Here is a story dated October 30, 1960. It was printed just before 
the- California aqueduct bond election on November 8, 1960. The Los 
Angeles /Times was asking its nnllion subscribers to vote yes on the 
waterproject. The headline : "MAN Y FACTORS HELP CONFUSE 
VOTERS IN THE WATER BOND FIGHT," "Help confuse" a^ 
^Freudian slip, no doubt. The Chandlers never once mentioned in their 
newspaper how much land they ownec^' or how it would increase in 
yalue. Npt > until the Nadef report recently, did they ever admit 
publically that they owned land. An editorial said^ "we do own land, 
but it is only incidental." 

- Ainother story that 1 brought for y6u on land development is a 
photocopy. It is a story of the Irvme Ranch development. This 
story ^'Irvine Ranch" was published 5 days after the water bonds 
were authorized by voters. It tells what is happening in agricultur>e — 
what is happening on 90,000 acres of the IrArine Ranch and other 
ranches like this. We are accidentally building company-owneld 
towns, company-owned agricultural firms, and poissibly company- 
owned branches of the Uhiversity of California. Regents represent 
big oil, big railroads, big land. They are appointed by the Governor 
for 16-year terms. The regents have taken away from university 
faculty and administrators all tenure and promotion* decisions. 1 
fear they may even try to fire professors with , whom they disagree. 

recommendaHoxs-^strategt for change* 

My first recommendation: I agree with Senator Fulbright and 
Senator Taf t. Large-corporations should be stripped of all subsidies. 
Stripping these corporations of all subsidy would be as effective in 
breaking up these large ;land holdings as some other measures which 
I also recommend as policy. 

Second, the 160-acre limitation should be enforced. Exces^ lands 
should be bought and reclassified. Some classified as agricultural 
land should be made available to smaller farmers. Some land should 
be green belts. Perhaps some land should become small towns. Much 
land in California should be classified as waterless land, and should 
be retained as desert national padc. The land that I mentioned 
previously, the 2 million acres in Riverside county, is an exajnple of 
this. A more valuable resource than desert land is water itself. Why 
should we poiXr a valuable resource lik^ water on desert land where 
it will just evaporate? Perhaps we should have a national policy 
of water reclamation instead of a policy of land reclamation. 

My third recommendation: The benefit cost analysis should be 
stringently applied in all areas of Government — especially water 
resource development and reclamation. We 'are discovering that goo9 
economics and good ecology go together. We refer to this as eco- 
systems. In southern California we have surplus water. We have 
brought four rivers through four aqueducts to Los Angeles: 1. The 
Colorado River^through the Colorado River aqueduct controlled by 
the MWD 2. /^Pwo Owens River aqueducts carry Owens River Water 
to Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
owns these £wo aqueducts. The San Joaquin and the Sacramento 



Rivers are brought from their confluence at the Delta through the 
California aqueduct. Northerners give up their water* Los Angeles 
gives up its moijiey. Th^ beneficiaries of the aqueducts are lands 
between the source of water and the city Of Los Angeles. Southern 
Gajifomia doesn't need all that water. Southern California did not 
wanfc it. Just recently some directors of the metropolitan water dis- 
, trict tried to renegotiate our contract so we could have less water 
and pay less money. The State department of water resources said, 
"Ni?, you have to take fill that water and we want you to pay all 
that monejf." (see the provisions page 9/1 Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict Contract with the State of California.) 

Tne horrible thing that hafjpens in water resource development 
in California is that water is in surplus. Now what happens when 
you have a surplus of peaches or apples? The price goes down* 
%efi\ estate developers have played-off the bureau of reclamation 
against the State department of water resources; the Los Angeles 
department of water and power aaginst the metropolitan water 
district to see who would sell water the cheapest! (The. taxpayers 
and small homeowners bearing the difference of course.) 

Government und public agencies should cooperate in laying claim 
to all unappropriated water anti sell it to the highest bidders. This 
is a suggestion in the excellent book "Water Supply Economics, 
Technology and Policy" written by local but internationally famous 
Hirshleifer, DeHaven and Milliman.- Dr. Jerome MiUiman is head 
of the department of urban affairs, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Jack Hirshleifer is a professor of economics at UCLA.' 
James DeHaven is a physical chemist at the Rand Corporation. 
Thisir stringent cost-benefit analyses suggest solutions to many ^ of 
our problems. I submit for your record a report on^ their book wnich 
was published in California HomeowK^r Magazine. > 
(The iuformation referred to follows:) 

Exhibit I. — ^Retain Abticxe XVII in the Califoewia Constitution 

VOTE "NO? OK. PROPOSITION I 

The California Constitution Revision Commission* and the California Legis- 
lature have voted to delate Article -VII from the California Constitutiou, on 
{ the grounds that it is obsolete. Article XVII )s far from obsolete and its elim- 
ination \^uld be a serious mistake. * 

>The accompanying material contains some facts a^d^figures relating to land 
ownership in California. From this material it is evident that : ; ^ 

^ 1. Corporate land holders already donjinate the political economy and public 
affairs. 

2. Their concentration of land holdings is increasing. 

3. Large land owners profit from a variety of politically unjustified sub- 
sidies fromrlocal, state, and national governments including income tax write- 
offs, croiymibsidies, property tax relief, migratory labor, increased land value, 
belowan^t irrigation water. 

Under the circumstances, we should not legalize large land holdings by de- 
letion of Article XVII. Instead, wfe should act to bring land ownership prac- 
tices into conformity ^th the Constitution. Reforms are being suggested, so 
why not just uphold the Constitution as<|t is written? 
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Air ExoEOPT Fbom the CALiroEiriA. Cojf STrrunoir-— Abtiole XVII . 

UiTSfD AWD HOMESTEAD EXEMPTIOW , 

Homesteads to Be Protected : ^ 
Sec. 1. The Legislature shall protect, by lkw» from forced sale a certain por- 
tion of the homestead and other property of all heads of families. 
Holding of Unlmpr6;red Lands Against the Public Interest : 
Sec. 2, The holding of large tracts of land, uncultivated and unimproved, is 
against the public interest, and should be discouraged by all means not incon- 
sistent with the rights of private property. 
State Lands Granted Only to Actual Settlers : 

Sec. 3. Lands belonging to this State, which are suitable for cultiavtion, shall 
be granted only to actual settlers, and in quantities not exceeding three hun- 
dred and twenty acres to each settler, under conditions as shall be prescribed 
bylaw. 

The following corporations have large land holdings in California: ^aa 

Kern County Land Co. owns (Tenneco)... 348, 026 

Standard Oil Co. owns ^ IIIII 217 045 

Other oil companies 265; 328 

Southern Pacific RR. A Land Co 11 193, 869 

Loa Angeles Times-Mirror's Tejon Ranch Co » ^ - 168, 631 

Irvine Ranch _ j 2 90^ 000 

New York Central-Pennsylvania RR.-Macco realty ^ _ i lOO, 000 

* Approximate. 

Source: Congressional Record, p. 6886, May 7, 1959; Los Angeles Times real 
estate section Nov. 13, I960. 

LAfiGE LAKD HOLDERS PROFrT FROM A VARIETY Or UN JUSTHIED SUBSIDIES, IWCLTTDIKG , 

1. Increaied land value. — the result of bringing water. A disproportionate 
share of capital costs, however, are paid by the public. The San Luis Jleservolr 
iai being paid by federal taxpayers, 76% of the "Feather Biver" adequate is 
being paid from property taxCs in the Metropolitan Water District The bene- 
fits are not distributed equally however. If Kern County Land, and Tejon 
Ranch could eliminate acreage limitations, their land would Increase in value 
one-half billion dollars for Kern Co. Land and one-quarfer billion dollars for 
Tejon Ranch— the Los Angeles Times, (p. 6889 Oongretsioml Record 1959) 

2. Bubsidized hTigation TTaten—again the burden is shifted to the small 
land owner: "In arid regions, irrigtftlon agriculture pays typically very low 
prices for water and uses huge quantities, in California as a whole, 90% of * 
the water is used for irrigation. The imperial valley irrigator, for example, 
pays $2 per acre-foot for water while Los Angeles and other cities in a nearby 
region are paying $25 per . acre-foot wholesale to the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict. For the urban user, distribution costs raise the price to about $80 per 
acre-foot, and these cities face very much higher costs for future increments 

of supply." 

(Hirshleifer, DeHaven, Milliman Water Supply Economics, technology and 
Policy University of Chicago Press. 

3. Imported foreign labor, or migratory labor. — Large land holders tty to get 
imported labor or migratory labor at prices less than they would have to pay 
unionized AmeEicansf United Nations Commissions have indicated that around 
the world, large^land holders profit not only from land, and crops, but from 
the labor they sumugate. > 

"4. Property TadK Relief.-— Bec&UBe of proposition 3, passed November 1966 
the state legislature could grant property tax relief for producers of foods and 
ilbers "to ptesftfv^ open space," Did voters know that a mere 3% of farmers 
control almost ^two-thirds of the state's farm lands when they voted for that? 
Did they know that of the 99,000 farms in the state, 6% of them hold 75% 
of tM total land in farms? 

(piBr 10,20 California State Development Plan Program published in 1965 by 
the Department of Finance) 

, 5. Orop ^«&«icfic«.— "Unpublished studies show that of 8.6 million farms, 
some 100,000 receive 1/3 of the benefits of price support prolgrams. If the gov- 
ernment spends $3 billion yearly on price supports, about $1 billion goes to a 
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handful of big farmer^;. In the cotton program for example, $35 million was 
flplil: among 322 big farmers for an average payment of ?111,000 each. The 
remaining $4Q million was split among 650,000 smaller farmer? for an average 
ot $62 each. These huge subsidies now being channeled to larger than family 
farming Interests push up the cost of government programs, incur the public's 
anger, and enable the liuge factory farm interests to further intensify their 
competitive position against the family farmer." 

(Keynote address by Howard Bertsch, Administartor, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Fresno ^tate College Fresno, California May"" 
23, 1964.) . . 

6. Income Tax Wrlte-offi, — have a greater influence on the direction land 
purchases are taking than any payments made by the government The wealthy^ 
both individuals and corporations, seem to find agriculture an attractive in- 
dustry in whicl) to lose money to offset profits made in other operations. As 
an illustration of how much of this type of thing goes on, our economists 
made some studies of Internal Revenue Service figures on the tax returns of 
'farmers'. They found that the approximately 10,000 'farm proprietor' returns 
with adjusted gross incomes in excess of $50,000 showed agregate losses from 
farm business that exceeded aggregate profit by more than 2 to 1, For the 
188 farm returns with $500,000 or more in adjusted gross income, farm losses 
exceeded net profit by about 109 to 1." (Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Free- 
man, in a letter to Mrs. T M. Stout July 22, 1964) ^ 

7. Off Shore Oil Revenues.— The 1068 Legislature devoted $64,000,000 of off- 
shore oil revenues to California's uneconomic water projects. These funds were 
originally promised to education. 

8. Others. 

SOIL BANK AND ACREAGE DIVERSION PAYMENTS TO QREAT CORPORATIONS. SAN iOAQUIN VALLEY. CALIF. 

Company . , " Acraaii 1966 subsidy 

Karn County Una Co.... 341. 026 ^2. 057 

Los Anialas TImIs Tajon Ranch ^ 168.531 121.096 

Andarson-Claytorr.. 52.000 622.140 

Boslon Ra nch (poswall).-^. 37, 555 506, 061 

Russan Giffan-.....— 33.000 2,397,073 

>. G. Boswall 32. 364 2. M7. 633 

South Laka Farm* ^ 30,471 1.461.696 

m Gioriio (Dalano strikaaraa). 26,000 56.100 

Evaratt Saiyar , 25.220 1,014,860 

MillarandLux .25.313 299.051 

Giumarra (Dalano stVlka praa) 12, 459 246, 182 

Bianco (Dalano striKa araa) 6, 795 

Divizlch (Dalano strika araa) ^ , 5,500 

StHia (Dalano strika araa) : 4, 187 

Schanlay (Dalano strika araa) 3, 700 ^. 

Pandol (Dalano strika araa) : j 2,218 ^ 

Paralli-Minatti (Dalano strika araa) : ^ 2,280 , 

sfourca: Conirassional Racord, Juna 1967. 

6.0% of California's farms own 75% of the land (1959 census). 

5.2% of California's farms pay 60.2% of the farm labor (1969 cen). 

June 19, 1967 Statement by Sen. John Williams of Delaware: "Based upon 
these large payments it is obvious that the small family-type farmer is not 
the real beneficiary of our present farm program ; but rather the Government 
through these large payments is in reality subsidizing an expansion of the 
corporate type farming operation:" 

The Citizen's Board of Inquiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the TT.S^^m 
a group which includes major Protestant representation came to the following 
conclusions about govemmenttir support programs: ''Judged by the allocation 
of payments to farmers in 1967, this purpose (to encourage, promote, and 
strengthen the family far£a).has not ^een achieved. Some 42.7% of farmers — 
the classifically small fanners — with gross income of less than |2500 received, 
4.5% of the total farm payments, while top 10% farmers with $20,000 ^osa^ 
received 54.5% of payments. *^ 
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QUOTATIOirS PbOU the U.S. SUPBEME CJOURT, CoNO^SB, AWD ImPOITA^T MeA, 

.SHpwii7G How Long Amemcanb Have ABHOBkEO Land Monopoly 

. U.S. SUFJtEUE COITBI^CAttlZOKA V. OALIl'0&ITIA/k*ldOSr^AZfD IVANHOE V. UCOKAOEUf 

1968) 

. the Claim of discrimination in tlie 160-acre limitation we believe'. . . over- 
looks the purpoise for whlcli the project was designed. The project was designed 
to benefit i>eople not land. It is a reasonable classification to limit the amount 
of project water available to each individual in order that benefits may be 
distributed in accordance with the greatest good to t$&- greatest number of 
individuals. The limitation insured that this enofmous expenditure will not go 
in disproportionate share to a few individuals with large land holdings. More- 
over, It prevents the use of the federal reclamation service, for speculative 
purposes." ' 

BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS — UPHELD THE 160-ACBE LIUITATION IN ^06© AND 1©«0, 
THE FOLLOWING IS FBOM A SPEECH BY SENATOR WAYNE UOBSE >^ 

"We talk about political democracy, but we cannot have it without economic 
democracy. We cannot have political freedom of choice for the individual 
without economic freedom of choice for the individual. Therefore if I were to 
name one thing that guarantees the perpetuity of our democratic form of 
government, what I would name would be private home ownership In the city 
and family farm ownership In the country.'* 

THEODOBE BOOSBVELT— *1011 

"Now I have struck the crux of my appeal (for laws against land monopoly) 
I wish to save tbe very wealthy men of this country and their advocates and 
upholders from the ruin that they would bring upon themselves If they were 
permitted to have their way. It is because I am against revolution; it is because 
I am against the doctrines of the Extremists, of the Socialists; It Is because 
I \^sh to see this country of ours continued as a genuine democracy ; it is be- 
cause I distrust <vlolence and disbelieve In It; It Is because I wish to secure 
this country against ever seeing a time When the *have-nots' shall rise against 
the *have8*; it la because I wish to secure for our children and our grand chil- 
dren and for their children's children the same freedom' of opportunity, the 
same peace and order and justice that we have had in the past." a 

THOMAS JTETFEBSON — (TBOM WOBLD BOOK ENOfOLOPEDIA FIELD ENTEBFXiaEB 1P58) 

Jefferson fought holding of large properties In the hands of the few. "To 
amlUl this privilege", wrote Jefferson, "and Instead of an aristocracy of wealth 
to make an opening for the aristocracy of virtue and talent which Nature has 
wisely provided for the direction of society Is deemed essential to a wellordcred 
republic." <N 

. . the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on^ their backs, 
noi; n favored few bopted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the 
Grace of God. These are grounds of hope for others. For ourselves, jet the 
annual return of this day forever refresh aur recollections of these rights, 
and an undiminished devotion to them." f4th of July letter) ' ' ^ 
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[From the Catifomiii HontMon^r} 

THE GREAT WATER STEAL 
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Another 29 Million 
Taxpayers Dollars Given Away 



16 C! ofi-far/l'ia /■fo/>'eocv/?er /l/,'aj<^/iff^^ 
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NATIONAL FARM WORKER MINISTRY 

(COHTINUlt*G m NAJIONAl MIORANT MiNISm) 




^•hhd h H}9 NathtKil Co\kkU of Hf Churches of Christ kt Ihm USA 
TO: ACTIOJi HAILIHG ZiXJ2' (F§bruary 1, 197V - , 
gBOH: ChH$ Bartmiin ^ ' 

ffAN PRSSfWtt On Tuesday, January 25, I972» Nan Frttfflan an 18 ytar-oid colltga stu- 
dent was killed on » UFWOC picket line near Belle Glade, Florida. Nan's family fs 
orthodox Jewish. Tbey live In Wakefield, Mass, She Is 1h« first person ever to 
be killed on a OFWOC pleket line. Meinorial services have been held In every UFWOC 
.boycott city and field office.* The Massachusetts Board of Rabbis is considering a 
living memoflal In Nan's name. In his eulogy Cesar Chavez said of Nan:". ..To some 
she Is a young girl who lost her life In a tragic eccl<}ent* To us she Is a sister 
who picketed with farm workers In the Middle of the nite because of her love for 
justice." Additional Information 4s available from the NFV»I office. c 

CVBKBS7 BOYCOTT: Farm workers have "iJeen organizing In the l^apa Valley (California) 
since 1966. Contracts have been won with Christian Bros., Oeaul leu i Inglenook. 
Other Napa growers have resisted and have now. called In the farm Bureau to coordinate 
their campaign against the farm workers union. UFWOC Is currently engaged In a na- 
tionwide boycott of 9 NAPA VAULEY WINE GRAPE GROWERS: Chm. Xrug, Rob§rt Mondavi, 
BBnng^r Bro$.(ountd by N§Btl§'$), S§ba$tiani, W§{b§l,Xne^, ifnU BtC9., Loui9 Ha^- 
Wttt, F. Jtorb^t < Son$^ Komtll* Please avoid these wines until an agreement Is 
reached. If you have received a tetter from Nestle (Berlngir), Dave Hernandez has 
written a reply which Is available from the NFV^M office* 

t» 

' I£TTIJCE The lettuce talks have failed (see O^K Newsletter, DecJ97l). UFWOC Is^' 
preparing for a full scale boycott of non-union lettuce. We will let you k«bw when 
t^e lettuce boya>tt actually begins. ^ 

AS8ASSIUATI0H PLOT: In late July 1971, the Alcohol Jobecco & Firearms Division (ATF) 
of the U.S. Treasury Dept. warned UFWOC about an assassination plot against Cesar 
Chavez. T/iey provided names and pictures of people known to be Involved. There 
were apparently 2 contracts: $25,000 to kill Cesar and 15,000 to burn certain UFWOC 
tnes. subsequently, the "hit man" was arrested on an unrelated murder charge and 
a middle man was arrested on a narcotics charge. At th»t point ATF dropped the" In- 
vest gat I on. UFWOC has raised $20,000 ($10,000 from UAW) end Is offering a reward 
for Information leading to the arrest and conviction of those responsible for the 
P ot i.t., the people who put up the money). UFWOC has el so called for t congres- 
sional investigation and an -explanation from Treasury Secretary John CcnnaMy as to 
r'^yj*^'"®' ^Q*""^' dropped the case. You can help by writing Senator Birch ^yh 
(with copies to Edward Kennedy and your own Senators^ asking for a congressional In- 
vestigation of the Treasury Dept»s. handling of the case. 

LSGISLATXON: The enclosed materials are to help interpret the boycott and to pre- 
PIl«?J2r.'°^ Important legislative battles ahead. FARM WORKERS NEED YOUR CONTINUED 
UNOERSTANOIW A^^D HELP. 

EnCLOSVBES: 1) On Ugi9latim... 2) On Boycott ... S) on Sltotiont 



THmtV. WAVNI C HAATMIRI. id. OirtHt • (SIJ) 
t4tt W. 0»ym»i< fivA. Rm Wt « U« A/^HlMi C«. tOOIS 
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\ . 

What Is the UFWdCj?osltlon on Uqlslotlon? On April 1 6, M 969 Dolores Huerta 
appeared before the Senate Subccmmlttee on Migratory labor and read Cesar Chavez* 
prepired statement on collective bergalnlng legislation. UFWQC»s position favors 
extension Of the National Labor Relations Act (NLRA) to farm workers but without 
the crIpplInG Taft-Hartley and Landrum Griff In amendments (see attached historical 
sheet ).^yf^>'OC favors the same kind of protections that Industrial workers had when 

^ they were first protected by the Wagner Act In 1935. Friends of the farm workers 

argue thet It Is Impossible to get the original Wagner Act for firm workers. They 
point out that growers- end chain stores are organized . In every sitate* The form 
workers ire organ I zed- In only a few places. Only I0J5 of Aire r lea's farm workers ere 
covered by union contracts.^ It seems (pevltable that a strong UFWOC collective 

V bargaining bill Introduced In Washington, D.C. would be amended 6n6 watered down 

ami farm workers would be- st^ck with legislation that provides for elections but 
robs them of the power to gain good contracts. ' So the farm workers have chosen to 
keep struggling without legislation. They p)refer to meke gains slowly and surely 
and to build a democratic union that may some day have the strength to gain good 
Federal collective bargaining legislation. In the meantime thfy are forced to 
oppose oil the repressive legislation that will keep appearing In state after state. 
Soine general cofwnents on the legislative scene. 

* & 

1) * Legislation has limits - It may not always provide solutions for the probfems 

of the poor. Cesar Chavez ond the form workers are saying to us: we are not 
Interested in a legislative solution that has the appearance of Jus^^lce. We 
want what we have always wanted: enough organizational strength tO^ake care of 
our own needs and to- meet bur employers as equals* Legislation can either help 
or hinder the daveJopment of that organizational strength. The growers are 
promoting legislation that Is designated to hinder it« 

2) Cesar Chavez and the farm workers with him have accepted responsibility for 
organizing farm workers; they are willing to-do the work and make the sacrifices 
that will build a strong, national farm workers union. They have to be the 
Judges of whjit Is useful and what Is not useful In the way of legislation. If 
we believe In self-determination for farm workers we dare not second guess them 

.on what Is good for their movement, (unfortunately thera are too many legis- 
lators -Democratic anU Republican alike- who are perfectly willing to Operate 
as If they know better than farm workers do what Is good for the farm workers 
union). 

3) if our reprosontati vas pass legislation that has tho Slppearanco of justice but 
.denies farm workers the tools t hay need for building a strong union then there 

will be no peace in the fields. The aspirations ond the frustrations of the 
poor will become visible one way or another. < 

YOU CAN HELP the form workers cause by staying alert to the legislative scene and 
by helping farm workers defeat repressive state legislation. You can also help by 
A Interpreting the significance of the boycott and by doing everything you can to make 

the boycott stronger. (The NFV,^) office has a paper entitled "The Farm Workers 
Boycott Is Moral and Legal" and another paper describing the hiitory of union re* 
presentation elections In agriculture) 



Rev. Wayne C. Hartmlro, Jr., Director 
National Farm Worker Ministry 
1411 West Olympic Blvd. 
Suite 501 

Los Angeles^ Cellfornla 90015 
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UNDERSTANDING THE FARM WORKERS* POSITION Oti LEGISLATION 
Mth an attached hittoHcat Mhft) 



For 37 y«ars Farm Workers hav« be«n excluded from the protections of federal coll* • 

•crttve bargaining legislation. For that reason Delano grape growers In I96!> could 

Ignore th* demands of tholr organized workers for union roprosentotlor. elections 

end negotiations. Farm workers sold: "V<g are organized, we arc willing to prove It 

with an election/ we have suffered long enough, we want to meet with you as equals 

to discuss our grievances*^' Growers In effect said: *^ou don't exist; the law does ^ 

not requlJe that I meet with you; If you don't like It here then leOve and I will 

find work^ who 6re poor enough and hungry enough to do what f want without idom- 

pltlnlng." *The workers went on strike. The growers fought back with strike 

breakers and the long struggle began In California's grape fields. 

^ H 
In the course of that struggle farm workers discovered • way to make progress. The 
growers did find strike breakers (many of them Illegal workers from Mexico) and 
Ihey were willing to absorb the losses. of the strike. So farm workers went out on 
the boycott. They left the fields and went to strange cities across the country. 
Mercos Munoz went to Boston; Ellseo Medina went to Chicago; Joso Serda to Los 
Angeles; Andy Imutan to Baltimore: Dolores Huerta to New York City, etc., ect. 
Some left their families behind. Others took their famlWe^wlth them. They lived 
on ijext to nothing (room and board and $5.00 per week). They worked hard, they 
sacrificed and they laid their cause before the consciences of the American people. ^ 
And they wonl They won In wine grapes and In table grapes. And farm workers all 
over the country began to stir from decades of poverty and misery. 

Now» after farm workershave found a way to struggle and win through the strike and 

boycott, the Farm Bureau and other agribusiness Interests have developed a keen 

Interest In legislation. For 37 years they have opposed all protective legislation* 

and denied all bargaining rights to their workers; now they say they want farm 

labor legislation. The Farm Bureau talks abouf "secret ballot elections" and "the 

rights of the workers" but their real legislative noal Is to^ stop the boycott and ^ 

to make strikes Imp recti caK 

In every major agricultural state the Farm Bureau has introduced antl-UFWOC coll- 
ective bargaining legislation. In 1971 farm workers and their supporters defeated 
or delayed -repressive legislation In Washington, Oregon, New f^xlco, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, Colorado and other states. Some of the major defects In 
these state bills are as follows (these are only a few of the defects) 

1) Prohlbitlort against Important elerrents of the boycott. 

2) Prohibition against strikes at harvest time (when else are ferm workers 
there). 

3) A complicated election process that ensures that most seasonal farm workers ^ 
will be gone before an election takes place. 

4) Restrictions on the right of migrants eve«i to vote in el ect Ions- If they 
happen to bo around at election tlrre. 

5) Control of the election process by antl-UFWOC politicians (eg. Governor a 
Reagan) 

6) Elimination of card check elections and, strikes as valid expressions of ^ 
the will of the workers (under federal law card check elections ore the 

most common form of election). 
n Inadequate remedies for workers against Intimidation by growers and others 
In the community. 

This Farm Bureau legislative thfust will continue at the state ^jTnd federal level " 
because growers want a "legal" way to stop Cesar Chavez and the^^farm workers union. 
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"SOME HISTORY AWO SOME COMMeNTS ON a)LLECTIVe 
BARGAIMING legislation for farm WORKERS" 

On April 16, 1969 Dolores Huarfa appaared bafore tha Sansta Subcommittee on Migratory 
labor and read Casar Chavez* prepared statement on collectlvf bargaining legislation 
for farm workers. In order to understand that position It Is necessary to take a 
brief look at tha history of labor legislation In. the USA. 

r ' 

1932 Norrls-Laijuardla Act <N-*L&G) ; In response to widespread use of repressive 
court Injunctions that crippled legitimate organizing efforts. Congress passed, 
th« N-LaG A9t. It required federal courts, cons^d•rlng labor Injunctions to 
give notice to all parties Involved, to hear testimony of wltn«sses with 
opportunity for cross examination and to Issue Injunction only If the Court 
finds that the lack of an Injunction will result In Irreparable property damage 
and that greater Injury will result to complainant from. denying Injunction than 
to defendant from granting It. This act was weakened hy provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum Griffin Acts. In most states (Including California) 
•irployars can stIIK go to'ftate courts for antl-strlfc* Injunctions. 

1933 National Industrial Recovery Act ; Established public policy In favor of labor 
organizing and collective bargaining. The U.S. Suprawa Court declared the Act 

unconstitutional . 

1935 Waonar^Connery Act otherwise known as the National Labor Relations Act (NLRA): 
It created the National Labor Relations Board (NLR8); established procedures 
for union representation elections and good faith collective bargaining; out- 
lawed certain etnployer unfair labcjr practices. 

1947 Tafil^-tiartfev (T-H) Amendments to NLRA: Outlawed certain unfair iaboi^ practices 
by employ ees; outlawed certain H<lnds of boycottjrf*; pannltted states to pass laws 
that allow workers to have benefits of contract without Joining union or paying 
dues (major agricultural states like Texas, New Mexloo end Arizona are "right 
to work" or batter "rIght-to-parrf$Ite" states) . 

1959 Landrumr*Gri f f in (L^'G) Amendments to NLRA: strengthened secondary boycott res- 
trlctions; outlawed clauses 1n. contract* which permit non-handl ing of scab pro- 
ducts ("hot cargo" clauses); made organizational and recognition picketing 
Illegal under certain conditions; In each of the above three cases requi red 
NLR8 to seak an injunction against unfair union practices upon issuance of NLRB 
complaint (UFVIOC asked in April |6, 1969 testimony: why no "mandatory Injunct- 
ions" In cases of employer unfair labor practices?). 

1959 Landrum Griffin Act otherwise known as Labor Management Reporting and OiscloS'* 
ure Act: This Act as distinct from L-G Amendments to NLRA provides for union 
membership rights, protects democratic practices In unions and requires report- 
ing on membership and money matters to Federal Governawnt. UFWOC has no argu- 
ment with legislative support for democratic unionlSffu The references to L-G 
In this paper rafer only to the L-G Amendments to NLRA. 

UFWOC and Cesar Chavez favor legislation that will make possible a strong farm workers 
union. They are not asking for preferential treatment. Ail they are asking for Is 
the same protective legislation that Industrial workers had when they were In the 
position that farm workers are In today. To quote from UFWOC^s statement to the . 
Senate Subcommittee: 

*'^7ie reZia/ w€ aaafc todc^ i$ n$ith$r V4ry nor vtiy r^votuHonory . It ho» proved , 
h^mfioial to th$ nation in tht patt when unim$ u«r# utak and indtmtvy ttpong, Wt 

"Farm workers boycott includes primary ("please don't buy lettuce") and secondary 
(''please don't shop at fhis store") elements, flo^ti are vary important to the farm 
workers cause. T-H outlawed the secondary boycott. 
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pag* two 



: ■ I 

TiMd anfi ^fnvor nW A amindrMnts alonn the Ung$ of th9 orim-nal ygmer Aat, but U0 
0PP099 for Ms peri od in hUtoru the reMtrtotions of (tha) Taft'IIart Uu (J947J and 

Landrum^Hffin (2969) (onendrrMnte to the Aat> The poU\tJu nf'*U^ nm\^»At 

Uagnep Aot and ite aMnietration for IZ yecae (J9S6'2947} wot to promoU uniohizat^ 
ion of the mekilled and eemi^ekilUd workere in maee production induetry, Xte aim 
vae to quiet wideepread induetridL unreet and to meet the eooial and ecmomto ohalU 
•^9* of the great depreeaion, Senatore will recall that ishen the 90th Congreee paee" 

H Preeident Trman'e veto, labor leadere called it a **etca>e labor 

oat * They were ridiculed later when their unione eurvived. But whap tuxvived? 
JSoiv*, welUketcbliehed unione whi<^ had on^going colleativm bargaining relationejiipe 
with employere who were by that time occuetomed to dealing ^jith Ictor unione. TJiat'e 
what eumyLVed. 



Taft-HartUy did, however, acconptieh the purpoee of ite eponeore in thav it effect^' 
^J??;^ aio«Z#rot»cl the pace of union organizing ae annual univn menterehip etatieUoe 
will ehow* Ihetory will record that T-H ami L-G together with continuing bueineee 

comoivty deUmination to oppose unione eucceeded in dhecking the progreee of 

lci)or organization in AtneHca before it had acocnpliehed half ito job Where 

would the large vnduatHal unione be today if Congreee had '^roUoted" them from the 
beginning, not with thi Wagner Act, but with the T-H Act in ite present form? 

ye too need oup decent period of time to develop and grew etrong under the life giv- 
ing 9m of a favorable public policy which offirmaHvely faoore the grcwth of farm 
urvionvem. 

What ar« somt of the practical realities behind Cosar Chavez* staterMsnt? UFWOC has 
had nearly 7 years of experience under strike and boycott conditions. They hove 
learned that growers can find hungry green 6*fder workers In Mexico to break strikes. 
The result is that strikes, though costly, do not produce sufficient economic press- 
ure to bring about bargaining and contract?. All UFWOC contracts with wine and 
table grapo growers carte under the pressurlP^of boycott. Cesar Chevez and the workers 
with him have learned that It Is the^^ycott and only the boycott that has the power . 
to equalize and persuade In a wealthy Industry that Is hostile to unions. Tho NLRA 
(8$ airendod by T-H and L-G) provides for elections and bargaining but does not r^qirfr* 
contracts. What If employers who are opposed to unions stall on agreeing to con- 
tracts? What leverage will farm worker^ have to produce contrects since the NLRA 
(as amended) takes away m'jch of the power of the boycott? 

Wfthout ^ecess to. eq ual I zing economic Dower farm workers ^ould be stalled lAhe 
bargaining table and tied up In countTons NLP3 and Court do! Iberatlero arct'nd unfair 
labor practices. Wealthy employers determined to resist unionization can file law 
suit after law suit against UFWOC and invito other lawsuits by cownlttlng unfair 
labor practices — all with a mind toward avoiding eontraOts. This Is not a mythi 
t Is In fact what happens regularly In the southern textile Industry and In other 
Industries where the workers ere weak and th» employers and the cOffWuftlty hostile to 
unionization. "NLR8 and court cases Involving J. P. Stevens 4 Co. serve as a good 
case history for anyone who Is Interested In learning Just how an unscrupulous em- 
ployer, who has the support of the local establishment, can make a mockery of the 
labor act. SIhce 1953, when the Textile Workers Union Initiated an organizing cam- 
paign In Its plants, coirplalnts have boen Issued against the coff)pany on (0 suscosslve 
rounds of unfair labor practices. The eompnay has lost many a cttse. Including one 
whIciT cost It S654,573 In b85k pay; but It hasn't yet signed a contract with tho 
"[l'°?Li'"^ ^^^'^^ "° °* abandoning Its Illegal antl-unlon campelgn. At this point 
the TWUA does not have under contract a single mill In the southeettern states beleno- 
Ing to any of the big three textile chains— Burl I ngton, J. P. Stevens and Oeerlng- 
Mllllken— even though the union has won NLRB elections at such plents. (from an 
■rtlcU by Thomas E. Harris entitled "Remedies for an Aging NLRA") 
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The farm Vtorters » 
Is Mora< & begat 



Boycott* 



Pafle two 



it a most beautiful form of non-violent ^rugglb becaus9,,so mafiy^ thousancjs of people 
can become Involved, The beauty df tf»e boycott ' Js most evident when you watch 
the people who do the work ot\the>^oy<^ Many of them are farm workers; others 
pro students, some.have left mnglous orders^ most 'are just plalq folks. Th^y all 
work hajdwand live .on room an/board and five dollars a week. They spend 8-10 hours 
a day, six days a week In grooBry store parking lots talking to customers. -In an 
average^day a baycotter will talk to 150 cKistomers; some will Ignore her or coldly ' 
reject the cause; others will curse "her o(r^ or oall her communist; but 30-50 of 
those customers will understand and w II j/ care enough to turn awayl Listen to a 
typical conversation: 

PUasd help fam wor]^er8 today yOy not shdpping at Safeuay f^xr^ S P). y 4 

(Safeway, ...-Why, what's wrorig With Safeway?) • 

We ave aaJcCng Safeway to Jwlp the farm workers by celling only mion^lettuae' 
and they refuse, / *^ ■ 

<Why picK on SafewayJ^ / x'^, j 

BeoavMe they tke largest chain vi /6he West and because J^exj^ have refusfek 
to help^ Othet. chainQ are cooperatmg and are selling on^y union lettu^,^ 

(Well, I won't buy lettuce) . . / |^ 

That's vaiy-helpful, ma'm, Ifkt %-p would be even more helpmt if you ahomat 
anoiker sto^ today, if Safeway actually loses cu&tomers they may he peri' 
stiaded to^Bfphat's right, i ^ ^ 

(But the nearest store Is;stx fblock's away and my "kids are at tome waiting 
for dinner.) * > 



' ^Ivndemi^mdr that^ but thintcabout the iuffeinngof^ farmworkers,- -X^-it^reaU^ 
4|^h a big thing to go six extra^locks to help them? Here is your chance 
^ do something §peci^ic^ Please do a simple deed for justice. Don't shop 
at Safeway today, * • ' . 

" ' . • . ■ • """^ 

Every day tn every major city individual Americans respond to 'the pJeas of the f3wn 
workers and their supporters and turn" away from stores I ike ^afeway*. It Is In fact 
aVbeautlful thin§ to see: ha r3 work, saj/crlflce and simple per^t^p-Ion by the boycott 
t«rs and the wlUIngness on the part, of ml I l ions-of- foi ks_ of afT Col ors^and kinds 
to do "a simple deed for justice." The boycott is an almostvperfect example of 

" Ined non-violent action, y Arid It Is effective. Most chain stores will not \ 
the steady lo^s of the/ir custoiners. .In time they decide to cooperate with 
workers cause. 

e-bc^ott necessary?/' Why don't farm workers just^talk to their employers 
direct-ly? I f they won»t talk/ wouIdn^t a strike be sufficiAt to make them talk? 
In the grapes of course famAiorkers a^ked for elections, asked for a pieetlng.but 
were Ignored; threy then wenl^^on strike and continued the, strike. On August 3, '967, 
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THE FA^UOBKEBS' BOiCOTT* IS MQBAL t LBGAt 



union. 



a nfeeTfng ITRe many others we hatf been-I^be^ore^-^Twa taffr-wom . 
Rabbi, a housewife and 'I were tal king to the ov^her of a large Southern California ^ 
Supermarket chain. Inside, Mr. S (the owner) was elabor^tlna^ why he wouldn't 
iel,p farm worses by removing non-union lettuce from his storfe^" ^Irst of all he 
did. not want to^ecome Involved.' He remlcided u5 that he was not a' farmer nor did 
h9 employ fanii workers., A;ll he wanted to do ^as rurvHis grocery\buslnesi. His 
^N^us ne5s principle is lo HW anythingy hls cuStomerrare Willing -fe buy. We de 
-ST^*^^.!*^^ suffering-of f^irm WorkersT We told him about th6 bepe^ltS of the ui. 
'fe e>jp tamed t^ him that he was already Involve-d becausej he was 'supporting the 
irowers by sem-ocj non-union lettuce. We urged him to elevate t^e needs of pbor 
ieople above his business principle. He said "h^s only }e§pdn:^bl I Ity' was to hls^' 
WStomers'. We disagreed^ We reminded him thalNt+sn£5j)Tiparvy^Id Its business and 
mhde^lts profits In this sbclety - not on some other planet. " We tried to sho^tf him 
° broader respo\sIbi llty In this society - a responsH^'l I Ity to^upport 
f^pp^bple In their struggles, a responsibll Ity'to help make America a more Just 
^fclety,a Vresponslblllty that\ls even greater because of his power -and and Influ- 
ent»'S He vas nor - • ■ 



convitii 




I only one reciurser since he was junwl 1 1 Ing to 
^Iblllty then^wQ v^buld ha^e^ to go to his cus-. 



.Sawtf told him that fann 
r^^c^nd on the basis of 

tomers and explain the is^ues^nd ask them not tp Shop ait.h Is stores until he was 
wl! Ing to do what was rJq|>t and Just.; W. S projbfably feoubted that his customers 
would pay any attention^ But the. next day each^f his Stores had 2 or 3 boycotters 

->2^°T "^V P®^s*""y fi^ndlng out leaflets, talking to people and-urglng 
M^l/ViS^rt^^^ "^^'^^ customers had turned away from 

Mr< 5 ^/2fi^^st«res>< His customeVfe cared - not a^l I of them - but enough to persuade 
Mr. S to artiir hl^ business prind pie ahd begin to sell only union lettuce. What 
he wpuld not/ do J)ecause tt was rl hht he eventual decided to do because he was 
losiYTg ironeyjy^ 

^^y\^'^*«™"t"'"a^V*JtfPe boycott. " The growers call It "Irnnoral and Il- 
legal which makes It sound ^ttle evil. But the boycott Is clearly not illegal 
srnce fann workers are not covered by the law whlch outlaws some kinds of boycotts.** 
IS/ It lirmoral? No one ever claimed that the boycott Is perfect or pure. It Is a 

°'''"9'"9 non-violent preMsure on stores and on growers. It Is^the conten-tlon 
Of th s paper that the boycottj^s a morally sounBand crucially Important ^ay.of 
/carrying-on the fann workers' struggle for justice and dignity. Ce$ar Chgv6z calls 



» The Fann Bureau and other agribusiness Intere^s are making considerable qoise — 
-about legislation. They talk about "secret. bal lof elections". and '^he rights of 
workers" but their basic legislative goal Is to^el Im^lnate the boycott and make 



Strikes possible or Impractical. This article was written by the Rev. Wayne 
.^Gp-ls) HSTrtml re, di rector of the National Fann Worker Ministry. It Is aval lab 
'Ml?''*"°n copies from the NFWM office: MM W. Olympic Blvd., Rm'. 501, Los Angeles 

Papers on legislation, 4 elections are also available from the NFWM 
otfice. V ■ ' 



le 



**The 1947 Taft-Hartley Amendments 4 4^he 1959 Landrum-(3ri f f I n Amendments to the 
National Labor I at 16ns Act fNLRA) make secondary, boycotts Illegal. The fann 
workers' boycott includes primary C'please don't buy lettuce'l^) and secondarv 
<"ple§se dbn't shop at this grocery store'^Telements. Both elements are 



Important to the succiass of the boycott. 



very 
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*The Farm Workers* ]3oycott ' " Page three 

is Monal A Legal . 

80«90< of Glumarra*s farm wo/kers went on strike but Instead of talking to his work- 
^ers Qlumarra spent thousands of dollars'^o recruit hungry poopl.e from Mexico to 
come and pick his? grajies. The farm workers continued to strike but they also be- 
gan a boycatt.of Glumarra*s grapes. Glumarra got around the- boycott by Illegal ly 
marketing his grajjjes under labels [Drovlded, by other growers. The ^farmworkers* " 
unlon^'eventua^'lly had to boycott all grapes 'and they eventually won contracts with 
their employers. In 1967 Glumarra (and other'grape growers also) had so much uni- 
lateral power that he could refuse even to talk to his workers about an election. 
In 1970, after 3 years of strike and boycott Glumarra ^negotiated a contract with 
UFWOC and happily began to sell grapes again. ^ 

. In lettuce the farm workers* union Is ^ced. with the S2)roQ situation as In the grapes. 
In July of 1970 Cesar Chavez asked lettuce growers for a meeting to <ilsquss elec- 
tions. The growers Ignored this offer, sought out another union and signed sweet- 
heart contracts behind the backs of the farm workers, CeS^r Chavez repeateid his 
offer for elections. The workers elected ISFftOC Ranch Committees, -^^rganlz^f and 
on August 24, 1990 went orr strike to gain the union of their choice. 7,000 workers 
went on strike j-n what the L. A. Times caffed the largest farm labor strike In U.S. 
iTlsl^ry, The Industry was shut/dc^n. Some growers decided to negotiate with 
UFWOC^ But the vast majority sought other ways to stop the farm workei%* union- 
In September the growers got a local judge to outlaw the strike. \ 

The farm workers ha? to choose between violating the court order or going out on 
the boycott. *They decided to go to all the major cities to ask consumers to sup- 
port their struggle. The iettuce boycott was effective. The Te^sters and UFWOC 
reached an agreement. The growers decided to negotiate. In March of 1971 UFWOC' 
suspended t)^ l^t^uce boycott and began serious negotiations with the lettuce In- 
dustry. But^e grQwers w^re not that serious. They stal led the negotiations 
throirgh the key 1971 harvest and then rejected al 1 the compromise proposals offered 
by UFWOC. The negotiations are over and, farm workers have^no other recourse but 
to .return to the lettuce boycott. 

The point oi^these 1 H ustratiorfs Is to show that the boycott Is necessary If farm 
workers are to win the simple' right of negotiating with their Employers. The 
boypott has been used because growei-s refuse even to talk to their organized work- 
ers; the boycott has been useci because growers are willing traffic in, the hur)iger 
and misery of another country in order to bring In strike-breakers. Agricultural 
employers could avoid all the pressures of, the strike and boycott If they would be 
willing to respect their workers enough to sit down and tallt with their representa- 
tives , How rpuch better It would have been for Glumarra if he had hajj an election 
artd negotlate'd in good faith In 1967 instead of 1970. How much better ft \rfould be 
for the lettuce Industry if they would negotiate In good faith now Instead of aPfter 
a long and cdstly boycott. ' . ' 

The boycott Is reasonable, necessary and directed toward a Just end. For those 
who hesitate at this point ask yourself these questions: would It be better, would 
it be*more just if fann workers were to stay locked In ffovarty and^ misery for another 
100 years? Humanly spegking Wbuld It be better if the grapegrower^'^had succeeded 
In thwarting UFWOC's; effort by using poverty-stricken people from Mexico to break 
every strike effect? Has(f*t the boycott Tielped to open up awhole new world of pos- 
sibilities for farm workers? 
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The Farm Workers' Boycott Page ^ur 

Is Moral & Legal 

The boycott Is both moral and lega», 1+ Is essential to the success of the farm 
workers* struggle. It Is a way for farm workers to recruit practf^cal and useful 
support from mil Hons of Americans, It Is a'^ray for us to keep casting our vote 
for or against justice because the boycott will continue; now wines and lettuce, 
later other crops because there are hundreds of thousands of workers In citrus, 
vegetable, sugar, tobacco and melon fields who want aTid deserve a strong union. 

The boycott Is moral and leaal. «he ^act that Congress In 1947 vss fartiatlcally 
arttl-unlon and passed an anti-boycott law over the President's veto (s no argument 
for outlawing the farm workers' boycott , PfJrhaps the full strength of the DoycoTT 
should be made available to all workers again. Perhaps then all the Black and 
Brown working poor of America would have an adequate non-violent tool to bring 
•about a measure of Justice for themselves and their families. 



Wayne C» Hartrtire, J r,. Director 
National jarm Worker Ministry 
1411 W» Olympic BlvB,, ftiw 501 ■ 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90015 
. 1/72 
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High prices brought by superior "off seasoa" products more than offsets high 
cost transportation to distant marJcets* 

State produces one-half nation's fruife and nuls, most canned asparagus, 
packs one-fourth nation's canned fruit, all olives, almonds, lemons, nectarines, 
pome^rai^ateSy apricots* broccoli, fresh asparagus, persimmons,'^ dates, grapes, 
plums, dried prunes, walnuts. 

Cash ireceipts in 1952 were $2,742,000,000 ; in 1961, $3,251,500,000. 



Valutin National 
$1,00Q ranking 



Almonds , , 35,586 

Apricots - - , 14,605 

Articliol(M»-, - 4,539 

Asparifus - ^ — -•- 26,064 

Avacaoos , 9,940 

Bariiy-. , j: 89,468 

B«ans, grttn lima - 1,475 

Brocoli - : - 12,366 

Brusstis sprouts 6, 325 

Cantaloup! ^ 33,055 

Carrots - 25,332 

Cauliftowtr. 7,542 

Ctltry-— - 26,302 

Chtrrits» swttt ' ^ 26, 302 

DattsJ ^. 3,120 

FlfsJ : 5,406 

Girllci — - 2,544 

Gripts..: , 149,543 

Hontydtw mtlons ^ 5,532 

Ltmons * ^ .32,706 

Uttuct L 66,296 

Ntctarints 5,562 

Olivts 7,152 

Ptachts <3 55,718 

Ptars 32,918 

Ptpptrsciiili 2,352 

Ptrsian mtllons - - 1,155 

Ptrslmmons i. ^ 269 

Plums 12, 665 

POmtffantats i , 264 

Prunts , - 45,170 

Rict - „ 59,972 

SNd alfalfa 15,847 

SNddovtrrtd 395 

Sttd purpit vttcii.- 522 

Splnacli 2,698 

Strawbtrrlts 36, 438 

SuiirbMts a 48, 226 

Tomatots...,. ^ 125,686 

Walnuts H 28,035 



1st. 



1 100 ptrctnt of U^. production. 

sEstimattd. , < , 

^ • . • . V .i. ;^ 

The Ohanoino Way ot Litk in Oalifobnia Aoricui*tubb 

The agricultural way of life Is changing; indeed, it already has changed 
strikingly fromftne traditional pattern. Although both productivity and farm 
receipts have rmen steadily ovet the last two decades, employment on farms 
has steadily deained. In 1962 It was only a little more than 6 percent of all 
civilian employnfeit in the state, as compared to 11 percent In 1940, Oi^ly 
2.7 percent of the stft^«£a^eople now live on farms. As short a time ago as 1950, 
10 percent ^yere reporteostp be living on farms In the state. The farms of 
CaliforTiIa^ STso are becoming steadily larger. In 1963 the average size was 
400 acres, about 58 percent larger than the size of 1945, But this does not 
tell the whole story. Six percent of the approximately 99,000 farms In the state 
contained 75 percent of the total land In farms, and a mere 3 percent contained 
almost two-thirds of the stat&s farmlands. The small family farm, once the 
pride of the nation, has declined to vestigial significance only. Between 1049 
and 1959, 95 percent of the decrease In number of farms (27*6 percent) took 
place as the result of consolidating farms of 88 acres or less. 
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' CAN wn SAvr the family farm 

It is a special pl'easifri: ior «}e to accept the kind invitation oi 
your executive secretary, Mrs. Grace McOOnaiid, ta appear before, 
your g;roup here today. For some tine now I have been following 'Vith 
keen interest your California parn Reieaftch and Legislative Coranitt^e's 
"grass root'* efforts to expose the r«alities that face the faciily farm 
and to scrape away the public's complacency and unconccra about its 
future A For, as your studies have already shown, the position of the 
family farm is indeed precarious. There is no guar'kntee that there • ^ 
will even be such an^nStitution when we enter the -Slst Century— only 
36 years from now, , . 

The Farmers Home Adciinistration claims with pritje to be the 
najor Fedf^ral, a<;ency defending -the family -farmer and helping him 
solve his problcrns, Sut sometimes, We, in my a«*cncyi can't help 
but feel a qit depressed because we seem' to be aloncN-assailed by 
those who say wc don't do enough foj;; the small farmer; accused by 
Others of helpitij to perpetuate an inefficient agriculture. ^ 

So it is with a deep sense oi satisf action*-a moral uplifting if you ^ 
will''— that I have looked foxward to beirij here. 

Key not ,e addr (.ss by Howard 0 ort sch, Administ raptor, Farmers Home • 
AcfmiiiiStration, VJaslrington, D* C, at the Family Fatn Workshop con^. ^' 
duatcd by the California- Farm U&scarch and Legislative Connittec, 
" Fresno State Collej;c, Fresno, California,- May. 23, 1964. 
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Top, 1 ie^l at i'owe here bccaust I wa« born in thCoWcst and 
grew up iearnins^to hnoK famine as a way of life* IiKlecd, most of 
my ytkta have been spent in an attiospheic vhere the growth, the 
•trenjth, the development of the family farm v/as the 'guiding light and 
driving force behimi my thou<;hts. I also feel right at home because I 
know^l^^vith f61ks VJho know farniflff infide out. You manifest an 
jvarenpss of, and an interest in agricultural pro«?rami and policies, ^ 
your research into the problems facing? 'the family farn ^xi^ this fanily 
farm workshop, demonstrate that you are not afraid to fai:f?. hard truths— 
not afraid to look reality in the tye* You ask a speaker— rejardiess of 
his views— fo talk squarely from the shoulder* There can be no jreatcr 
compliment from any audience* 

n ' * . 

I have every intention of speaking some har.d truths, t should like 

t c» 

•^to discuss With you our family farm situation a,s I $ec it. Who supports 
it? Who is working to destroy it? Where is the family farm headed in., 
this era of violent change? in a-tiation that s^s hell bent' on urljlknizing 

just as fast as possible* * / * 

f 

Before taking my present job three years ago, I was with the Ford 
roundation, spending some srv^n years in Iran, a country as different 
f rom tfte U.S. as night from day. ^ 

Durin^: those years my collcatgues and I struggled with problems 
of land reform in that emerging nation* The fural population consisted 
Of two groups only, the rich* who owned the land atKJ the poor who worked 
it. 
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It Vjii^ situr.tlrj:! ilpe lor rcXorm— or rcvoltitlon* The 3over«nent 
VM$ irantically tryi^^ to bring" about a roXom before a revolution couif* 
sweep the country* They v;anted to build t Imaiily itrm structure 
hciovt it i&» too late. And it appcari'now that they may be lUcceiifiU. 

Before I left the United States in the early fiftita there existed kmons^. 
our leaders deep concern about the future of the family iarn. Xt was 
thCahiz issue of the day. How to naintain the position of family farming 
in Aacrican- asrlculturc was constantly debated and discussed. There 
was concern back in those days* There was interests ^ 
*Khen X returned in 1961, however this atMosphcre had changed. 
r^Gone was the widespread concern over family farninf in this country. 
A person no long^er heard the ar^nent'that once had the force of 
Holy Writs That the family farm had special virtues, not only in terns 
of agricultural efficiency, but also in terns of the Ancrican heritage 
of snail business and free enterprise* * 

In short, the lt»50's had produced an unfortunate change in the ^ 
way Americans looked at their agriculture. 

paxtning had become a business, pure and simple; the' farner a 
businessnan-- his operations to be evaluated strictly in business tetms* ^ 
This attitude had^ven taken hold of, certain agricultural leader* sod 
farm organizations* g ^ * 

Whe^e in former" days, farm professionals would hotly argue the : v - 
best approaches to getting wore tiCsources for snail farmers, establishing 
jfamilies on better land, organizing marketing co-ops; now they seen more 
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conc»?rned Vfith the techniques of praJuction pn only the l?i3a^»* ^^*^«"»-":**?c 
automated devices, input- output records, advanced engineering designs— 
th^^t kind of thin:;^^ 

NOW I att ccirtainly not criticizing the business-scientific approach 
to agriculture. It it necessary, of course, and proper, For agriculture 
is a business. To nake a success of it and to stay ccmpctitive, famers 
must have enou[;h land and equipment and buildinss — 

I deplore, however, *in the climate now existing, the general' 
complacency ovcf the welfare of iamillies as independent owner-operators 
of their faros. • ^ ^ 

Clear and chilling examples of this are in the newspapers all the 
time— receiving nationwide attention. 

Proceeding with a national policy of complacency toward the 
family farm could mean that by the turn of the century few would be 
leftr : . - 

^ Authors of some reports would pit farmer against farmer,' sonthat only 
those with access to unlimited capital and capable of warketins fcuge^ 
volumes of products could survive. They.WDuld transfer enmaj^flif 1^11 
other familifs from the farm to the city to face a future of doles 
and urban slums. ^ |n[ . 

Proponets of this antir-family farm view assert that tocJay, !|c live * 
in a highly organized business society. If tKe ultimate evoluijuon of 
agriculture produces larse-scale corporate units and the pasaijng of 
family owned^and operated farms, well, they say, so "be it. jflij 



mo 
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This Kini of thinkir|tis now tXX too prevalent. It reflects a icn^e 
or i.ar hoatillty to the XtniXy itm «od to tho$e i-^ho operate then* 
ffluait change this Xinc of thinlcin.':. 
Let's thtfroutjUXy air the issue in the haXis of Congress, fro»i the 
academic Xccturc pXatforms, through the press and in our own - ^ 
cotinunitxcrf* tct's'have a jreat debate. ^ 

In the Adninistrative side of the Government, under tbc guidance - 
of president jobaafon and Secretary Frecwan, we«vc aXready taken' 
a coXd look sf th(«^ facts and asked sone toufih questions* If f indinf 
the answers was i^t easy, getting pubXic action on^the soXutions is 
even tougher* ^ • 

We considered these questions: • ' , y . o 

X-*lrJhere does the fawiXy owned and operated far* stand in today's 

econowy— Just how efficient is it? 
2— Which farm prograws arc of rcaX aid, snd which are . 
actUaXXy striking at the position oi the fafaiXy farm? V/hat 
changes need to be nade?>^ 
3*-- What do farn peopXe thenfseXvcs need to do in the way of fighting 
for bettor raarketd and estabXishinj sonc degree of controX over 
surpXus production? 
4--H0W can the famiXy farmers themscXves shake thu public's 
conplacency? 

You couXd add other important questions to this list^ Questions that 
need to be resoXvcd through a clear nationaX poXicy. ^ 
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Hbcently sonc stafisticians made a stud^ of the 100»CXX) farms 
that form the upper echelon of Aneriean agriculture* Tllit was a conplaccnt 
review of modern Agriculture. The authors saw no cause for alarm* 

I wish I could feel as relaxed about the situation. 

These farms represent only four percent of alt cOnraewial 
farms but they account for one-fourth' of .the total land in farms and 
one-third of the marketings. 

' • • 

Moreover when you closely examine the figures half of the 
production from this small jjroup of farms comes from the^SOtOOO that 
produce over $1CX>»000 a year. 

This is quite a concentration of resources* 

If this trend continues who knows what the next decade will bring. 

If. four percent. of the farms in 19S9 produced one-third of ih6 
marketed farm products might not eight percent by 1969 produce 
two- thirds of our food and fiber? 

* There arc other facts and figures that give us cause for coocern— 
concern about the future of the family farm. 

Now, in discussing the family farm,' I am well aware that it ^ ^ 
carries many def inifions. In fact, so many definitions are floa'ting 
*about that increasingly we are told, the whole subject is impossible to 
discuss because after all no one any longer knows Just what a family , 
farm really is. , * ? 
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Masterminds 0/ this theory «rgue th«t SO Bariy different kviiis of 
atraiiscncnts have 0rwn up— joint ownership, business partnerships, 
.(•mily corporations, 5Ui^i>Ufr-f«riier arranjjcncnts, end so forth, 
th»t we no lon«;cr can or should attrnpt to define whiLt we mc*n Jjy 
A family fa^rn* ^ 

Well, all I can respond to that is, waybe so, but in the int<ytfcst 
of a healthy American agriculture, we'd better have a'txy at a definition. 

4 

Personally I accept the definition that the family farm is a fawil^^. 
ettt,cxp«i«e^ a farm operated bjj ^21 *hc fwily. There wight be 
a hired man, plus some seasonal hired labor* But basically the 
farmer and his family live on the place, control the resources of the 
place, mak(r^the decisions, get bi|t and do a good part of the work and 
^reap the rewards or losses, as the case may*be. ^ 

HOW the farmer way rent additional land— many good farmers these 
days do. He may have, a slaseable debt— not an uncommon position 
these days. Nevertheless, he and his family do most of the work, 
make all of the decisions, and in most Cases live yeat-round on the 
farm.S' ^ 

#3. ' 

We think we can also say what a family' farm is not. A family 
farm i5n«t a farm owned and directed by a city professional 500 milea 
away. . And it isn't a farm rua by a manager hitinj labor by the hour, 
day or season, with freedom to throw them \nt on their own the Very 
d«y tiie crop il harveited. ' 
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Si2c Alone is no measure oi the Xsoily Xarm, cs wc all know. It 
ffiay be a 2-tcre poultry Xarra in Hew Jersey, a 24G«acre corn Iiog 
ftrn in lova, ■ 2CXX)-Acrc wheat farn in Oklihoira, or a lo.OCXJ-acrc 
cattle rancfir in tVyoniii^, Size varies according- to the type of acri- 
culture pursued. 

NOW in accepting this definition, I an taltring about family farm* 
that produce' for the c^mercial market* This is not to overlook 

- subsistence, and part-tine faminj for inc'eed my agency is dedicated 
to helping then, too, in every way possible. But they ^ace pxroblcmi 
and threats of disaster quite different fioa> those facing the iauily 
farn producing for the conirrcrcial mai>kct and I suspect that it is \ 
the coBoercial family farw that you arc norc interested in discussins 

/here today. 

The family farm is distinct fron a hu?:e farm operatin;* nofitly 
with hir^d la^jor. It is diff er<»nt fro:ii a state-owned collective farn. 
Its distin:;iiiGhin:j feature is the iivcentive *nd enterprise that cone 
with individual il^ilics operatins and ownin^j their own farms. 

Perlvps the family farn concept can best be illtistrateu by the 
conversation that took place between a family farmer and a WDrkei\ on another 
kind of farm, who were coaparin^f the merits of their respective lots# 

The fawily fatwci* saidj "i work hard from sunriJ^} to^ sunset, and 
even later* 1 worry about weather and about prices, but I looH with 
pride on the growing; crops and healthy cattle. # 
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»»t don't htve til the wtchiacry i need And it lecwi to break 
do\;n iron tine to tiae"; but I c«n buy a new piece once in awhile* 
I doji't earn AS nuch a$ X would likci but I think Z will do a little 
better next yc^f, With J: he good tird WJlllinjr, Z expect to have a new 
Uouii^'^Qt^^i^^nA t, better barn and the far* paid for. Then I 
)piiH hive to woi^k lo hard artd it will be all nf own,^' 
# . And the worker on the tntjiistiialized f am aaid: «a woxk only an 

; eight hour day, i get out pnc of the tractora each worninii, and work 
- the'fieid' to which I Im aafigncd. Hhert my eight hour*. arc iqi X can I, , 
r '"go^hom^, h}y foreman ian't too ISad. I don*i have to wptry about weather or 
V -/"^ ' ^.l?ricef, because my check cornea every week,* I can *i^ye.K littlis out of 
^; : f thar^ifage, and I f Jgare that, if A can' keep this Job for 20 yeara , i»ll 
^. be able to save c^nou^h moncy^to wake a dawn payment on a fam of 
.iiy.'owa like yours." '^^iir'^' 

The fai;iily iarm concept rev cat cdijby^ that story is quite clear. 
For it rel^ins one of the greatest stron|holds of individual entef prise 
. in our nji^ion— 'represents the best social and cultural values of rural 
■ life. It has been with' the "family far»" that we have developed the 
. %rarld'a most productive agriculture* Turthermorei this hat been the \ 
V ' 6ne' institution supporting our rural towns and villaies* 

Given fair and equitable ccononic climate, access to markets, 

■■ J. ■ . 

pro tecf ion. from unfair competition and monopoly, and modernised 
government farm and tax programs, the family owned and vperAtrd farm 
' can 'jrenain the most productive and efficient the world has ever acen« 
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We know in USDA that* most farms cea^h peak ^eff iciei^y when one , • 
good faraiiy opar?itcs one good full line of equipment. BeyOnd thi^ point, 
except inOiVe instances-, efficieftcy goes no higher* 

The testimony, prepared for you by i)r. Richard S as uly /j^ UCLA 
also bears this out* In fact, his research reveals "borne sinrprising/^ , n 
^Weaknesses of exccedjLn$ly large scale operations as compared W thcNSe 
of faraiiy faiftfsi ■ 

Efig farra weaknesses Were also^evealed in a recent article . i. 
carried by a natj^nally rc^^farm maga2inp,#'^?.tled ;*v;hy Dp Big Farjns 
Fail?", it' aise^nted that in big farraing, farm raknagement and farm 
labor are split apart,*and*^he result is a c(>st high in loss of incentive, 
diligence and s^^l* . *■ 

."When a^'.farm gets so*big that it must reiy heavii^y on hired, labor," 
the atticlc says, "it /gets on shaky gjrouhd and requires* better and*- better 
management* An excellent, farmer^ may find that he' s only averager at 
hiring good help or overseeing hired hands, fianaging the help ; « 
cut« info the^ operating work that the farrller can do hinsclf--and it's 
a prize (hired hand who can work as well as the owner « Labor eif iciency 
USuaJJly starts, going downhill in the livestock business when the farm 
gets larger than one man can handl<e with good mechanization!" ^ 

This article has a good case i% pbint but if the Iztrger than 
family jFarm has such weaknesses,, why is it that the future, of the family 
farm' is in. doubt? 
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I spe four reasons. Perhaps you see others* ^ \ 

* First, the famil:^ tarm is handicapped by some policies and- programs 

that "operate contrary to/its best interest, ^ 

' Second, vast changes in supply and marketing are' tending to f a.vor - 

* . ■ — . j" . ^ • 

the large vertical-integtated operation. . rl 
Third; requiri?d increases i.n farm investnclxt yield net profits too 

thin to cover interest chargfbs on huge amounts of borrowed capital* Thi|i 

large irtvestment-ldW return "ratio makes'' it difficult foi^ younger people 

to entQ^ agriculture* • — * 

Foutth > corporate type and verti^al-integrAted farm Operations have 

access to prime credit sources at prime interest rates?* - . ^ 

Let me dwell for a. moment ^ippn eiich of these reasons^* • 
^ In th«^ field of n*tionali^^)rograras, corrective legislation is needed 
in sevejeal fields. We nc^^dr legislation Jo close present federal sta^e income 
tax loopfioles allowing city business interests and ''hobby farmers" to 
operate lafge farming operations at a^ loss and offset these losses against^ 
profit* in non^f«rm business en'^^rprises* 

Some suggest that we need legislation to establish ,^n' upper limit" cut-off 
on the -amount of subsidies that can go to any one farm, \ 

* Unpublished studies >show that /,of 3.6 million farms, iomc iCXJ^QpO 
receive 1/3 of IJie benefits of price^ support programs. If thfc Goyetnment 
Spends $3 billion Yearly on price supports, atboiit $1 i>i^lion goes to^ a' hand ^ 
/ull of big farmers. In the cotton iirogram for example, $36 million waj^ 
st)lit among '3^i big f;irmers for an avepge payment of ^411,000 
each. The remainin-j $40 million was split among 650, CXX) smaller \^ ' 

farmers for an avcra'^c^pf $62 each. These *huge ^, subsldic* _ ► 
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' noV bein0 thannclcd to larger than family ^farming interests push 

ujjf thc-co&t of government programs, incur. the jpublic»5 anger „ and ^ . 
■ . ' . ' * ^ „ 

V enable^ the hush factory farm interests to further intertsify their ' 

■ * • J y , - » - 

conpeta^tivc position against th^ family jfarrnet. 

, ' ■ ^1 

n * need legislation, and this is Vfay^ past due, to extend 

minirtum wages and ^Hcccpt able working conditions to hired 

/ Agricultural laboo/ The family farmer- cannot hope to obtain a 

• return fdr fiis own labor as long' as he has totcompetft with 

/ hirtfd^farro la'jor working at a chronically^low wajCe an<f existing 

under subnormal working and living cbnditfons*. * 
*■ -• 

We need legislation to tighten up anti-^tfust iaws., We need to stop^ 

4 the practice vhereby ■gticulture production is Vert^ically integrated with 
agricultural supply ^/pl»ocessing and retailing operations,: giving 
nonf am business? interests complete control. A look at the 'broiler A 
^ • incjljtstry reveals the disastrous effects and should be v.arning cnougli 

. to other family farmers still able to exercise control oi their faming ' 
business* 

♦ 

Finally, we need legislation to make Vt unlawful fciyc food conbine^/S 
c6piposed of processors, handlers, or other dealers 6r distributors to coerce 
or interfcr^t with any farm producer in hia^ right tO join or^ help form a 



coopor?tivc. exjfurplc of this type of despicable action by huge 
combines was related to me recently by Oliver Duval, our Farmers Home 
Administration state director for California. He \oid of several Grade A 
dairym^^rt itt the Hanford, California area who had their r.ilk contracts cancelled 
by a l4r|5:c chain storc^ bccau^je thfify had joined to-^ether in a* cooperative 
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•Noi^'as t^i my sccoiid point which haft to do. with the vast changes ' 

' ' " ' i i 

taking place in su[tply anil narkctfti.';. We ate all aware that the farmer 
depends more heavily then ever. on ^purchased inputs and cash mat^ets 
, f or his products. Gffne forever are the days when he raised his 



result of this is that^or every $1 in incoge, the American farmer has 



own power, produced, his own fcrtilize^^^ grew all his owhjFeed. The 

has 

V 



to pay out 70 cents, in farm e:q;>enses« 

He is still in the Uncomfortable position of hWing to accept 
wi^olesale prices for what he sells and pay retail prices for what he buys 



and he is now buying more and more of the elements of production^ 
We are aware too that mass merchandizing methods in food distribution ' 
have created markets in which buyers demand large volumes of 
uniformly good quality produce. As a result of tfiese changes large 

producets have purchasing; and marketing advantages that formerly 

: ' • ■ * • . . ' r 

did not exist or v;cre of little importance. 

\ ^ ^ ' * 

In sqme instances, procc:3Sors-rin a position to command retail- 
outlet prices, --are integrating entire production- operations With their, 
nonfarn operations. 

In others, suppliers— in a position to buy farm inputs at ^olsale— 

^ " ' Jit ■ ' ' 

are performing a larger part of «>tne ^production function under contractj^ 

The family farmef cannot hope to corape;te against such obstacles* 

It is facts like these that prompted Stcretary Freeman to say 

••There ar<rTfi^rces unrelated to the efficiency of family f jfrmin^ wfiich 

work constantly to erode it4 economic strength, tb^ compress and .f:ontroi 



its markets and to altet its independent position* • • Vertical integration, 
contract farndn^ and the growing dominance of thje retail end of food 
proccssinj— all unrelated to the efficiency of the fariily farra^-nay 
well e^dan^er family farn agriculture." v « ' i • 

It is only through strong farmer- owned co-ops and similar means 
that family farmers cari baftlc vertical integration. Alonj; this line, * - 
we need le^^islation to permit farmer co'i^operatives to buy existing 
^supply ptocessin3 i^pd marketing facilities* In addition, FeUexal 
loans— direct or insured— should be made available ^to groups of family^ 
farriers who desire to build co^op supply, processing and marke^tijf^ 
facilities. ^, " * 

My .third point, that required incrc^aaes in farm investmentst y'ield 

thin net profits ai«^ make it difficult fo^ yoiinj people to enter agriculture 

is not an easy ohc to solve. Also these huge investments and low net. . > 

returns make family farmers more vulnerable than they psed to be * 

to the effects of sharp price declines or crop losses resulting fron ^ * 

adverse weather^ , One answer, ^ -course, is to improve the farmer's 

prices so that he gets a fair return for his investment and' work* Other 

apiwers micht include (1) special low inteicest rates for family farmers ^during 

\ 

the first 5,to^io>ears after- they buy their own farms, (2) exemption from 

taxes on a certain part of the' valuation of their real estate and personal 

property, and (3) more leeway when filing Tcderal and statc^taxes,, H;o 

carry over extraordinary profits from a good year to a year when ^ 

profits are slim, ^ , , . 



My fourth point has to do with credit. Because corporation and 
vertically^intc^jrated' bper&tiona are so bi^i have such e-xtcn^ive " 
holdings of property. and irlVcntory,^ can cpnnand favorable prices both 
in bjyins and sellin3, and arc frequently owned ^nd directed by 
''^^cr pons with other financial interests » they have access to prime 
c/fedit sources and prime interest ra\es. Therefore they Jjive littXe 

' ''\ ' . ' - ' 

♦problem meeting the capital requircncyits of. modern agriclilture« 
. But the family farnex^'is n5t so fortunate. If lie is unable to tap' 
private and cooperative lenders for the necessary credit, he "has to 

tflirn to Governncnt credit or. to high .interest rate "supplier** and "loan,, \ 

' * - * \ 

shar!;** credit. Consequently, without the Farnvers Home Administration, 

the* family- farmer faces a distinct di^acVvantage in- piectin2^^:th«>^pital 
requirement^ so essential to maintaining<& strong position in. this , 
hi-rhly competitive busincs^r Yet his capUtal needs are increasing^ itll ' 
the while. A USDA st*Jdy Ghov;s* that the average ilnvGotment per farm 
is 8 times greater today^^than' 23 years a^, riainj^frora $6,308 in 1940 
^to $51,472 in 1963. One ti ^he basic answcrj^ then, to the preservation 
.find^strengthcning of the family ^nrn a£ an American ^ay of life, is to • 
sec that ei/ugh credit is available so family farmers can make adjust- 
ments and irnfffovcncnts to stay^ in business. ^ 
The problems which I have Just outlined are real. And Jhc ^olutionij 

are not always so easy to v;ork outu However there- is in V/ashin{);ton - ^ A 

• ■ » . ♦ ^ ■ 

today a real awareness of farm problems' and other problems that 

face our nation. ^ We have in Ptesitjent Johnson and S^cetaryf I^recmanr 

* • ■ * 

men who are dtcply conccrnrJ v.ith the v-flfarr ol people, rho President's" 

trips to cur troubled rural arras i& n caOc in point.' An » Socti, tary I'ii<.f .v.i 
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ulso hna— time and ti'^e Ji<?n4n— ta?:cn to tlic road to via it with 

/«rmers to net their views. ^ During his Ictid than Jfour years in oiiice^*' 

has already 5po!;ta trtorc eloquently, norc /orceiully and more 
often in defense oX the ianily farm than any other Secretary oX^Aariculturc 
of our times* 

JPron ny own position as Adninistrator of • the /Farnjcts Home 
Administration I wish to point out— as forcefully as possible— that 
oLr agency is dedicated id tJie ptcscrvatdon o3f the family farn. We * * 
Ate pitting? all our efforts, directing all our talent tDV<fi:<J[ supplying 
capital ta those owners and operators of family farns who face the' 
alt.ernative of growinfj— or going*. - « ... . 

We now make loans up to $6o,000 to buy, ^vclop, and enlarge • 

faxBis; loans up tO,J:^5,000 to buy livestock, equipment, (^and to pay 

farm operatinf; costs* • / " 

« Wt- are conccntrsllr*^ on the* problfins of thooe d^acrvinij >oun^j 

*'■*-■' ' ' « * . • ' • 

farmers without much equity but whia have the character and fajm 

know-how to nake a success in agriculture. 

Farmers Hone Admirtisttation always has p\k a proportionately largc)r anount 
of its resources* into f^rmo owned or operated by younj farncrs. With 
higher loan ceilings v;c now arc able to help s owe of them get started 
in a farn business big enouch to assure good prospects of success- 
Housing loans to rural people include loans to build rental Jiousing 
for senior /:iti2ens so -that they' nay tiove into attractive housing* 
enjoy the ccnpanionohip of tho6e their own age, anil freo the family 
homestead ior their sons and dauj^htcrs who wish to take oyer the f am. » 
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toaiis to family farticrs to, »cld an incoAc-producin* recroation 
cntccpiriae to their faxoi, business and loans to nonprofit groups to finance 
rural cownunity water sysjtems*,* jfrazin^ associations, and shifts in land 
use from agriculture to mreation— all th<»sc tools have been added to the 
TarMftrs Hp«c Administration kit during the past few years/. 

Nevertheless, for all the zcal^of Farmers Hone^Ad^inistriition onployecs— 
and they arc second to none— for all the wajor iwprovcncat* in tWc Farc|er» 
HOCTC Administration pro^raa of siJpcrviaed ctedit that Imiv* been made ^ 



djjring the past few years--we still afe "unable to benefit the moat poverty- 
stricken, farm and othex rural families. ^ Wc don't have the tWlsiXAnd 
wc don*t have enough trained people. But the Fatmers Home Administration 



/ 

acted 



will receive these tools and our agency will play a major role io the 
war on pbverjy if the proposals contained in the Administration's 
rcononic Opportunity Act now .being considered by the Consrcss are enacted /. 
into law. T!:i5^antiypovcrty pro^jra^-siven both the rein and the spur 
by president Johnson— is designed to energize Federal, State, local,' 
and private agew^iea, and provide them with new tools to leapfrog ^ 
the problem of poverty in the U.S.,. to get in front of the problem as it i 
were, head it off, and finally overcone it.* 

The focal point for this program is people— people handicapped by such 
things as asc lack of educationj^ and physical disability. Tl\e program is * 
realistic, it is workable, and it is based on conservative economic prin- 
ciiples* It is designed to help people where they arc, to help them become 
taxpayers instead of taxusers, to heJLp thew become an aid to our economy 
instead of, a dri^g on the economy. ^ 
All of the noasurcs proposed in tht bill, Ahc work training ah^ ediicatioiial 
»aidS| the 'grants to balance farm and hone plena , the |tten^thenit'f> oi tAw if rm , 
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ownership pro^ran, t:<e aids to/sral? cOonr rntiv/i^ji . make up a unified, 
direct, and well-coordinated assault on the causes of rural poverty, Each 
part^ is essential to the success of the whole. ' racli cor,plencnfs and 

^ reinfbrces the other parts, it is a pro^ran well-dcsi-ncd— a .program that ^ 

-sxafflects the foresight of President Johnson. 

In 1963, Farmers Hone AdniHistration loaned rural faiaiJCics $795 nillion. 

' .. » ' - • • • 

This was the X«rgest aiiount of loans during^ any 12-aonth period in the 

history of the Farner^^ Hone Adninistration. 

It was 25 percent wore than the 1962 total, a new record at that 
tire and i58 percent mortf than the aRolmfH^^aned in i960* ♦ 

SOKC 260,OCX) fanilies, -^luding tjnose ser^t'^Wtrough community 
water systews, used Fa^iers Home Administration credit s|{rvicc« 
'the last fiscal year* 3X percent, more than in i960. 

» Here in California^ Farmers Hone Adninistration lending between 
19()0 and 1963 went'up 218 percent, from $3,094,000 to $9,C42,000. More 
than 2,400 California families are t?ow usiny Far«<jrs Hone Adninistration 
credit for one purpose or another. * ^ . * . 

We have established this record nationally— 2-1/2 tines as much noncy ^ 
loaned and 61,000 more families being served in the nation-with basically 
the same manpower tha^^ had in the agency a little over three years arjo. 

I am |«oud of this r^ord. However, indlviduaf agency and group 
efforts are not cnou-h. V^hat v.t nc^d . v:hzt wc must havr — brforff it it 
too late— are reforms in our basic farm^ credit, tax, land and other ** - 
policies with the aim of concentr^ating the benefits of fhcSe polices on the 
family farm only . « 
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The time to take action is long pa$t due. There is real danger 
that out of the pr<^3ent conflict '^ver pol^^ti there will ti«e in 
the public nidd, ciiifusion as to the value b|;iuitainins the family farm 



nd eventually fifopi this confusion will ^p^w^* public apathy and 



indifference. This in turn could proVl^^^'exictly the atwosphere Vhich 

is suitable to "things taking their ici^se," a course that Might lead 

to the eventual passinj; of the family farm we know it today. 

We need more family farm cruSAdets the nation over like your ' 

own Grace McDbnald. And we need in other states more farm family 

I . . . , ■ , 

workshops like we have here today And more family farm research 

and legislative conmittees. ,^ 

May you grow stronger through the years and may many more 

like you take up arms for the "f*«ily f«rm,» the stabilizer of our 

free and democratic nation* ' , ^ 



May 14, 1964 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 



Urt. T. U. Stout 
0027 Uiillack Street 
Korthridce, California 

Dear Ura. Stoat: . 



rhank you for your letter of Way 21, X»64, to which you attached unUtUV 
In fupiJort of your contention that tho IGO-acre limitation ahould apply 
to all of the lands benefited by the San luia Irrisation Project, 

The Congroaa has given the Deportwent of Agriculture a mandate to "encourage, 
prowoto, rjid strengthen'* the f a«ily forw in the United States. There is* no 
question but that various progroas, such as recloKction in the \^est, should 
have some limitations. Otherwise, as you have indicated, the benefits of 
develoi)«eiit would accrue to Tarfie landowiers. As ve see it, the ICO-acre 
limitiMtion is used , as d device to restrict the benefits to cny orfe indi- 
vidual. In OUT opittion^is is a justifiabre limitation. 

Too often, vrhen people refer to subsidies they overlook the fact that other 
industries receive far more help in tliia regard than ag;rlculture. You are 
undoubtedly f.iniliar vdth the report of the Agriculture Cctxdttee of the 
House of itcpresontatives, "Goyemrxnt Subftidy Jliatorical ileview," Kcvised 
Uay 10, lUGU? also, the study of the Joint ii^'cononic Corxjittec ^of Compress, 
"Subsidy uad Subaidy^^Lila* i'ro^jroas of the V. -S. Govcmcxnt/* 1000. Before 
arrival at any prosrwi involvinfj such financial Pssistance, both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Govemnent give full consideration to 
the question of need for it on -a basis of the national welfare. 

Subsidies have been used in the past to strengthen and protect infant indus- 
tries. They have been used to encouraw railroad coapanies t1^bw?ld lines 
across the plrt4n? to the West C^a$t, Th^y have been iss»d to preserve man*- 
facturin* plcjits that would bo needed in time of war* Subsidies are bnly 
:*uthorixad by Con^resi after they are detctwined to be essential to national 
welfare, • ^ ' 

c 

I would like to point out that considerably More than Ijalf of the pjoney 
appropriated to the Uepartwent of Agriculture fjoes for pxtrposos other than' 
payments to famers, A large portion of our time and wonoy coes into work 
benefiting all citizens. The Forest Service is one exwaple, nnd there are 
swny others. 
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I bav« the following consents on tho quoations regarding; agriculture raised 
in your nimcographcd 'atAtcDent: 

1, Q, \yhil<* mf»ny^pnnt'J"fl pro wovins off fpm», nr<» «ul3?id!f>8 nclsins , 
it prssihie'^fer larje rorpcrcitin^s to monopolize fonti l^dc? 

A, It^wuld appoat that other f Actors - ^^aubsidics'^ - iuch^ai tax, 
writeoffs have a^roator influence op the direction' Icuid pur- ' 
'chases urc taking than any pa>inen'£a made by the Governnent. 

The wealthy! both individuals and corporation!, ■ccm to find 
agriculture an attractive industry in Y.hich to ilose money to 
offsej^ profits made in other operations. As aa illustration 
of how much of this type sf thing goes on, our ^econofiiiata made 
■ome studies of Internal Jlevenue Service fi^rf*^ on the tax' 
returns oJ/'^Xanapri." They foujfd that the approximately 10,000 
"farm ixff^rietor" rctumi with adjusted gro«« incomes i» excess 
of $50/000 showed n^jjregate losses frma fana business that ex- 
ceeded a';;'^regate profit tiy nore than li to 1, For the--188 farm 
returns with 0500^000 or more in adjusted gross incone, farm ' - 
losses exceeded ^t profit by about 10 D tc 1« 

Thirty-one percent of the faralsnd sains made last yvaf wi^re to 
nonfan^>eople. ^ 

IT, (i. Arc vertical monopolies fron braccro labor throujjh railroad 
■^hipping ond super max?Ket choina bein<5 established because of 
public subsidies "to large-scale fanning? 

jti A, There are many who claim that the inportation of bracero lalt^/ 
for ui^ on the large ^aims wof*ics to the .dis advent Oijo of* the U^:'^^ 
farjily farmer because it forces him to pit his Icbor and that 
of his f mily against chesp imported labor: This would seetji to 
bo true because the ptoducta of both tyjfeji of farms are "sold on 
the soae market mid when the supply is greater than the dcmcjid, 
the price is forced aoux to the levies t cost of production. Thn* 
bracero prof^raoi which is adcjini/Stered by tho Department of Labor 
will end i)nofml)nr 31. 1004. ^ 

3. Q, Are *wholo* crops— for oxaaplo, tho oi'ange crop, (!oing under monop- 
o?y control to make oranges a hif^h^priccd Ixixury food? 

0 <} ■ 

A/There is little doubt that the establishing; lOf monopoly control 
« over any product has the inevitable result, 6f raising the price 
of that product over what it would otliomso he, 

4. Q. Arc food consuticrs unwittingly lEiding food producer's cost* in 
their tax bills to buy food at lower pri^fes? 
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A. More sfignifi cant 'to us is the fact tha;jb until. food producers - ' * 
\^ the'* lafttiers - receive 'full parity f or ' thei r coDunodi ties, they a^e 
subsfitiizing ^the Consuming puhlie by the amount" thefr aggregate^ , * 
Jucomes fail »hori vhe^parixy figure* - j 

' There ^^re those yiho qlaim that f aimers could be paid parity prices • 
for thei|r co&modities without^ increasing 'the costs to the consumer, 
Tkiey contehd that the chciin stores are maldtng excessive profits « 
•j^^ ^ and 4^hat if thl^ir profits i>:ere reduced to reasonable amounts the 

* • " difference would 'be sufficient to make*' up the f doers' shortage 

C« of paj?ity, . ^ ' 

'*. • . • ' ■ • ' » • • ' 

The House Agricultux'e Commi-fctee haf pointed but that the farmer 
actually received on -the average 12 percent .l^ess for his produces 
* ' , . during the lafit year than he received, during the period 1947-1949. 

The consumer,- on the other hand, paid 29 percent more« The farmr 
' ers'o share of the consum<lr*s dollar '3llpped froi% 44 cents in 195^ 
\, . • . to 38 cents in 1981 • 

'■ \ . . ■ / ' - ' ^ . ' ^ ' ' [ . ' • 

6i Q. Are not f camily-sized farms efficient operations after all? 

* ' • ■ • » ' * ' 

« *^ /jt. You aroJr*quite ri^t/ Family farms, on the i^ole, have proven more 

,-1% efficient i;han any other type of faiiit operation* Neith'^r the great 

' * ' ' " plantations that exist in many coimtrie? of the free lyorld nor the 

* , ^ vast state or collective farms of the domrounidft world have been 

' able to match the efficiency of the American family farmer. 

0. Senator; Proxfii re asks trtiy we irrigate deserts vhgn we produce food 
* ' surpliisfes. % • 
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A. In, the main, products gro^m on reclamation projects iff' the West a^e 
commodities that do *'not' contribute to the surplus problem, ' The 
development of th^se projects results in major ^defeases in the 
! local economies, as well as the national economy,. 

We appreciate receiving your comments concerning the Work of the If ,!. S, rfepart- 
mcut of /*!^ii.(iulture, uud we ar5 glad to ivao>^ of your vital interes;*/ iu.uiaiu- 
H^aining the family farm, * , , , 

Sificererly yours. 




Orville L. Fi-eeman • 



N 
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PooBrHABimoBKiwa? A Fbee Fabm Is Waiting'' ^* ^ j 

oiclfthoma City — If you^ are unemployed, but would like' to earn yodr way 
and don't mind working hard, tl^ie Sttte of Oklaljoma has a proposition for you. 
' The state O^ce 'of Economic Opportunity is looking for 300 families it plans 
j:o set up with 10-acre fruit farm^aiid minimum incomes of $7,000 a year. 

If the program is successful, several thousand more Oklahoma? families will 
receive the same deal within 'five years. ^ ^ ^ 

Gov. David Hall stresses that the program requires hnrd physical labor and . 
perseverance. To acquire title to 10 acres in southea^tjem. Oklahoma you have 
, ro^cleftr the land of black 3acl& and s<*rub oak. • \* 

The OEO will provide .free 'pse of chain paws and other equipment f^r clea! 
ing, plus InstructiQris on ^ow to run the equipment. I 

,Then the OEO will help grade the land and provide vines and tre^s'for an 
.J "orchard. OEO officials say thfe orchards will produce at least $7,000 a year for 
^ each family in the program. ^ . * 

The state agency will provide instructions and assist in getting the oi)eration 
started. • 1/ - ' ^ 

/ThlB OEO will offer tempora^ housing during the clear&g and, later, will 
v4/ssist in obtaining financing for a Idw-cost, modern home o^ the farm $ite. 

To qualify, you must earn less than the federal^^poverty guideline, which 
ranges from .$1,600 for a farm f annily of one to $5,600 for i non-farm family 
of seven. You ^ls5 must receive some type of subsistence income^ sucli as 
welfare assistance. Social Security or a private pension. . 
The subsistence incoi&e is necessary because first-year income from it' berry 
* crop will total only about $1,500 per family. . - , 

In adSiition, the OEO willcoffer $200 per month for part-Mme wotk clearing 
land on adjoining property. * ' <. 

In the third year a family can expect An income of $7,000 of above with a 
fully producing orchard, officials estimate. _ 

OEO ^Director Kei Sparger has , obtained 3,100 acres nine miles east of 
SpringtQwn to accommodate approiinmiely 310 of the vineyards and fruit 
orchards. ^ . 

The^area, gre^ and rolling, is fertilKyWith' wild, grapes and thjok woods. 



[From «!• California HoinpovJnir, March, 197lf 

• * These tables show how much assessments on TENNECO, formerly Kern Land 
Co., has been going down since 1967, when TENNECO took over (see story on 
p. 3). • . » 

. PARCELS WITH MINERAL RIGHTS ONLY (NO L^ND) . . 



1970 



Complrativf yw 



Numbir of 
parcels 



MiRiral riglits 
*YMr assissmint 



Yaar 



Minaral rights 
assflssmant 



Parcanl ^ 
diffaranca ' ^ assassmllnts 



712 
20 
70 

220 



19te 
1970 
1970 
1970 



^, 960,020 
.136,770 
432.690 
318,072 . 



1967 
1968 
1969 



$7,816,898 
143,010 
357, 690 



-04. 
+17 



262 
5 
7 

133 



Nota.— $30 assassmaitts column indicatas numbar of minaral r(2hts pa reals assassed at $30 upon which pa reals no 
taxas at all ara iaviad. 

LAND NOT IN AGRICULTURAL PRESERVES 




^ 1970 


Comparativa yaar 






Numbar of • 

piricais Acras 


>var- 
a|» Minaral 

' Land • per rlshts 
assassment acra assassmant Yaar 


Avar- 

Laad par 
assassmant acra 


Minarar 

,ri2hts 
assassmant 


1970 
parcant 
diffar^ 

anca 


476 152,4£4.04 
83 10,005.60 
72 10,788.78 


$8,759,180 $57.45 $18,3^47477 1967 
773,150^7.27 4,497,480 1968 
950,210rn|«.07 29,780 1969 


$11,178,970 $73.32 
699,400 69.90 
946,740 87.75 


$27,110,770 
3,486,270 
59,350 


-29 


LAND TN AGRICULTURAL PRESERVES 


387 103,460.61 
120 27,234<86 


" 9,P06,*S90 86.72. 115,090 1968 
l,483j990 54.49 440,310 1969 


17,572,126 169.19 
< 1,813,080 66.57 


165,030 
723,470 


-49 
-24 



Nota.— Parcent diffaranca column indicatas diffaranca for combinad land and minaral rights valuas. ' 
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Homeowners and bu^mses hate for years been as*' 
ses&ed very hieh by iissessprs in California. Landowntrs, 
on the pther hand, have been assessed very low. This te- 
pert shows.how the asscfssor in San Diego County'was un^ 
derapprai'sint $S land parcels of the Ed Fletcher Co. ^y 
$2,00(]f,D00f pennitting them to pay iiss^han hajf the taxes 
due on proijerty ivorth $3,947,680. ' 

In Kern Count/, the assessor, reduced assessments for 
TEMNicO, formerly KERN LAND COUNTY, duripg two 
NCojisecutiv? years on land placed In Agricultural Pr<;serves, 
(most unusjraO. Dn 876 parcels consisting of 152,484 acres 
held sfnccf the Tennece takeover in 1967, Which was not 
placed in the Agricultural Preserve, land and mineral rights 
assessments were reduced 29*/. by 1970* During this same 
period of time/ land assessments by county assessors in^ 
creased 30% statewide and 4% in Kern County. 




by John Nagy^ 

Th« woes -that 'homeowners hove regarding 
taxes in the state of California certainly do' not 
apply to everybody. fTseems that q concentrated 
effort is being made to reduce the toxes being 
paid by landowners and slum ownei^s'at the ex* 
pense of homeowners and business. 

PROPERTY TAX RELIEF 

The most mts'used term in the whole plot Is 
"PROPERTY TAX RELIEF". Two years ago 
when hdmeowners were given d $750 exemption 
on thtir homes and businessmen were given ^15/« 
exemption on their inventor! es, state toxes vf6re 
increased so that the local toxmg agencies would 



not lose the revenues due to the exemptions. 

The increase m statfl^itax/es to offset the so- 
called property tax relief vv^i^j'n the case oflmost 
homeowners more t}|d^ the telief^by the exempt 
tion. So, we have a sitUafton wVere the '*curc** 
is worse ttion the sifckkfSs. Not oniv were me' 
offsetting state taxes higher than thevtvxes off* 
set, but a year later we founcT that^^mcowners 
were not paying any less property taxes either, 
so, the net effect of the so-caHed '*homeowners 
property tax relief .program'* was thot ihe home- 
owner is paying tncrea'sed state taxes and in- 
creased property taxes as well, as a result of 
the $750 homeowner's exemption, or the sq colled 
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. ••P?op«rfy ToxRdief." * 

WHArS BEHIND SO-CALLED "PROBER^-Y 
TAJC RELIEF" . " 

THE PPLltlCIANS POINT OF VIEWt / 

Th« pifoperty Is th? tojc Which is closest 
»o lh« people. The property tax is the ONLY\)qe 
which ihe voters or^ conscious of. three timei o 
yeor; (1) when they get the bill, (2) when thty 
poy the first holf, ond (3)^when they poy the 
sec^d holf; or 12 times o yeor if moking hdose 
. pdyments. They ore o\rare also of the increoses. 
from yeor toyeor/thsy remember the increases* 
when bonds Ore voted upon ond when offici&Is 
run for re«e lection. ^ 

. To the politicronj the worst possible thing 
th<*. con hoppen during his term* in offifce Is to 
hdv* 0 drostic increjose in the property tox rotd. 
^So^. fo Dvold the disostejr of hoving a drosfic in- 
crease in the properly tox rote he calls for oid ta 
cities by the s tote ond fc(ferol govemmeftts. 

S ' • 

These politicions know the stote ond 
^ federol governments don't get monno from heoveij^ 
ond they ''know thot the money will still "te 
squee^ied from the people who pay property toxes. 
The importont issue for ,them is thot they won't 
hove to increose thot property tox rote if the 
funds are first collected ot the stote ond federol 
level, ond then returned to the locol Uvel loter 
^ in some form of oiid to locol communities. They 
prefer thot route, evpn though they know thot it 
otso meons con4rolled tunds when it is returned 
ond . thot less is returned thon wos t9ken. Those 
bod . effects^ ore wijlingly occepted just so 'they 
don*! hove to foce their constituen*^ ofter hoving 
<^lncrepsed property fox rotes. \ 

LAND AND SLUM OWNERS POINT OF VIEW: 

To encouroge, oid ond obef^he, {/oliticioo in 
his point of view ore the lond oWners and slum 
owners. These people ore usually referred to os - 
the estobllsliment. Thrfy Ofe the creom of every < 



•community.. - Schools, streets, hospitols, porks^ 
ond lipOny other public pieces Ore named ofter, 
these important people, usuoljy becouse of their 
civic or' other clioritoble wor.k for the community* 
They olso hove lorge lond holdings ^nd moke 
lorge politicol compoign contrifcjutions to one or 
both of two rhojor politico! porties. Not only do 
they h^e large lond Koidings bvt rhey usuolly 
'9wn most of iJic^ slums in our core oreas, (This ' 
fool Is generolly unknown due la the unpopulor- 
ity^of such/holdmgs. These holdings ore usu* 
oily held ii trust for them by banks- ond other 
trust compoAies.) • 

These lond owneris ond itvm ow^ftrs notur- 
olly wont to poy os little os possible in property 
toxes, ^Dr•ony other taxes. They usuolly hove 
ocquired the expertise of ovoiding income toxes 
and olso wont to ovoid'their foir shore of the 
property tOx- 

For yeor^ tho^ problem wos rifcely token' 
core of by orronging for low ossessments. Dup ^ 
to lows passed m Collfornio, ond to the.probing - 
into os^ssments by homeowners, lond flnd "slums 
ore beginning to feel the pressure' of property 
tox.s which homeowners ond business hove felt 
' for mony yeors. Since ossessors con no longer 
ignore the true morket volue of these holdings,' 
the only solution is to shift the support of locol 
government to "other toxtfs". They, like the 
pohttcion, ore v/illlng to do thot ot ony cost. 
They ore willing tQ sie local control over gpV. 
ernment ond. schools go out the window, JUST 
CRONIES CAN AVOID PACING 
THEIR.FAIR SHARE OF THE TAXES. 

Troditionolly, in Colifornio ond in the msf 
of this counti^ locol, property .tCKe« hove sup- 
ported locol government. This policy hos by ond ' 
lorge kept out stote one! federol control. The only 
oreo where locol control hos given woy to stote 
ond fedi^^al control Is in the cir^os v/her^ these 
higher levels of government hove supported pro- 
flroms odministered' by locol communities.\For 
exoTipfe, becouSe th* federol gove/nmertt is the 
mojor source of revenue for wetfore progroms; 
stotes ond lotfql communitif* hove no soy obout 
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who cqn ond connot get welfore in their, stote or 
{n; their county. Mind you, those funds which the. 
federol tgovemment "gives" td stotes ond coun- 
tfes hove been received -from thdsp very some 
communities by the federot government, only to 
be honded back with control s.^Stnte funds to the 
loco! coni!rcn»tte< are ?" ♦hot ^ome cotenory, ^ 
They (stote ond federol governm-ents) hove only 
one !(oUrce. of funds^^^s, (focol communities). 
Income ffiHtSts, excise toxes, soles toxes, gosoline 
4oxM^/CbrpbrotiQn' toxes, bonk taxes* insuronce 
toxes, estote toxes ond oil pther toxes, (even 
toriffs) ore poid by people, business ond corpo- 
rotions in oil of the {6cdi communi Htis of these 
United Stotes. ,^ 

. WHO PAYS Which taxes? . * ^ 

So^ whot's with this business about the fed- 
erol government ond stote hoving sources of rev-' 
enue thot the locol ''communities do not hove? 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES ore their sources of re«. 
enue. Tbe reo| issue is *Vhc| poys whot taxes**? 
The bulk of the stote loxei ore from income, soles 
ond gosoline. The bulk of the federot revenues 
or^ from income, ond excise toxes. Neither the 
federol government nor the stote of Corifornio 
taxes reoi property. Homeowners, businessmerr 
Ond formers ol! poy their foir Ishore of stote ond 
federol toxes. Very few lohd speculotors ond 
slum owners poy income toxe^. By ond lorge, the 
very purpose of most lohd syndicotipns being 
form^ed todoy is to use them os o tox shelter 
o||)oinst poying income toxes by those in the high 
income brockets. Other toxe$ collected ^ the 
stote ond the federol government such or soles, 
excise, ond gosoltne oren't ony heovier ogoinst 
Tond speculotors ond slum owners thon they ore 
ogoinst o homeownex; renter or businessmon. 
Therefore, these people (t.gnd speculotors ond 
slumlords)ond politicirfns who mimick their tunes 
go olong with the -theme for "PROPERT/ TAX 
RELIEF", ond "-^HE STATE SHOULC) PAY FOR 
EDUCATION" ond "THE fifiDERAL GOVERN- . 
MENT SHOULD PAY Wr, ALL WELFARE 
COSTS", md "LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES 
SHOULD ONLYPAY FOR PROPERTY RELATED 
SERVICES.'* 



MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RAt^CH 

While the lond speculators ore wotting for 
educotion to be supported by stote toxes, ond 
welfore to be^Tupported by the federol govern- 
ment, whot ore thev doing to ovoiO poying their 
foir shore* of the taxes? 

As mentioned corlier, in yeors post the best 
woy for^Jond speculators or^ slum jawners to 
ovoid poying their foir shore of the toxes wos 
through low^ ossessments on vocont lond ond 
slums. Sine* 1933 the stote constitution hos 
required thot oil property be ossessed ot full 
cosh volue or rrarket volue, one be?ng synonb- 
mous with the other. However, ossessors have 
held thot froctionol os^vasments were oil right 
if oil dosses of properties wercdssessed ot the 
some rotio of their mprket voijjc. In octuol proc* 
tice^ however, much vocont lond ond slums were' 
ossessed ot Iff and even betow If* of their foir 
morkel|voIi}t, while homeownrcrs were gunerolly 
ossesJUd 'between 20Vbnd 75% of theidplprkct 
voIuesVnd businesses were osscsed^ oi;iy- 
where fram 40*5 to 200*i Ond even higher on their 
personol property except for cosh .dh hand which 
ivos usuolly ossessed ot 25*«. From this wide 
rongeof rotios they monogcdto moihotin ocourtty- 
wide overoge of between 20f5 and 25fi. 

BUSINESSMEN PAY OFF 

As 0 result of the tremendously heovy bur- 
den on business, mony firms hired ^ox con^ultonts 
to get them o foir shoke from th* ossessor. This 
wos 0 golden opportunity to some ossessors who 
then ogreed to ossess the firms represented by 
consultonts ot or neor the county-wide rotio. 
This provided sovjngs to th^ client, o fee for 
the consultont ond some residue for the ossessor. 
This oil comc'^to o screeching holt in 1965 with 
the assessment scon^dol which ended with two 
ossessors ond one •assistont going fo [oil pnd 
one ossessor comniilting iuicidc; 

Aso result of that scondol AB 80 wos paa4ed 
which put teeth into some of the lows olreod|^ on 
tf^ books ond creoted newtows governing ossess- 
ors. Onf of the new requirements was to ossess 
oil clo%ses of property uniformly ot 115% of its 
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market vo|u«, btginnlny in 1971> Furthtr- 
mort.for the five Jears prr6r,th«y m^st stqtt ond 
hay« ported whatever ^qtio 4hfy were using from 
year tp year. Most aisessars staited using 75% 
from fh« very beginning since fheir county- wide 
ave/ages wereqeor tliot pgure anywoy. However/ 
tne stated ratios dg nofby any means give (h* 
true picture ^for lon4 . assessments by many 
assessors. 

. SAN DIEGO CpUNTY , 

Irt Son Diego Copnty, for exompl»/>vliereyt<ie 
stated ratio has^een 25?5 ever since st<itfc^>fctios 
have boon required, vacant land still/ is not 
assessed at the stated ratio. ' 

. The Torrey Pines cdditipn^'whrA the owners 
ogreed tp ^ell for $), 800,000 6/bup I e«of^ears 
aga wosiassessed dt on!/ $l79y^8. That assess* 
ment would indrcote a market/value of $718,832* 
or mol;e than SI miinqn lesy^than the true morket 
value. This year the assessments have gone up 
sligiKtly, but not tb 25%/^f the true market value. 
Tht'vhole deal lias biien shady from the begin* 
rlVftg. The attorney: involved with the sate would 
..npt gtv* this writer any information on the prop- 
jftrty involved^ That's strange, since one half of 
the S1,80p,000 was to be state ^funds/ Pnd one 
'half froiT^ citizen contributions. |t would seem 
that -when state'funds and citizen contributions 
Wer« involved thk information would be oubtic" 
infarntation. * • 

in July of ,1970, almost one half of 
the acreage (73 plvt flcres) was purchased by 
the state for $770,000 from the Ed Fletcher Go. 
That left $1, 030,000 of the stated sale price for 
the remainder of the acreage still to be negotia^ 
ted. In October, 'l9?Qi the federal Bureau of Out* 
door Recreation onnbunced the awarding of a 
$459,510 ' grant to sweeten the pot so to speak 
which now brings the pnc^ up to $2,259,^10 for 
land which thexsssessor sjj|d was worth $718,832 
by hwing on assessment of $179,708 at lh% ttme 
4iegatiations started. Instead of a 75% assess* 
(tient,as most homeC>w^^^f?have, the Torrey Pines 
landowners were enjoying on assessment of bss 



^ ifwn ffti How .would you like to be poyirig one 
third Af/the faxes you now pay? ^ ' . >. 

THEf ED .Fletcher: CO. seuSCako'hold- 
rN(jS /N( S.p. countV " 

J. / Wh^n the Ed Fietchcr Co. said its Icvid hold- 
Ijjfl* 7^ Notional Pacific Pevelopmetit Co more 
yon 350 porcels were involved, Stbtewid'e Home- 

/6wners mode a survey of the March 1, 1969 
/ assessments agoinst the Ed Flcfcher Co. and 
compared them wit^. the March 1, 1970. as«ess.^ 
ments against the some property now >wned by ' 
tfce new owners. Mostof the assessmentS'remained 
(iKoctly the same, but, off the 59 parcels which 
did show a change, the dsSessments Increased 
lipf;« from $469,360 to $"986,910. ' \^ \ 

That assessment boost shoufd indicote Ihqt « 
the market value of il,877,440 on Morcli 1, 1969 
increased to $3,947,680 by Morch 1, 1970. Som^. 
, thing isjstrange about that 110% increase, since 
olj of t(Ji secured load in the county assessed 
by the assessor only increased 13*#. Th* oniy 
explanation possible is that the Ed Fletthir Co. 
was avoiding taxes On more than $2,000,000 -yo^'lH 
of JJfope^tydue to underassessments, 

Statewfde HomeawnVs do not think the Ed 
Fletcher Co.'^ was .getting favored treatment. At 
least no inore fovored than other large lond hold* 
Ings. . / ^ , 



LAND CONSERVATION Ae^ OF 1965 




. Irt 1965 .the L'fgislotur^ passed the L/^D 
CONSERVATION /CT (Williamson Act). The Act 
was Supposed to moke^Jt passible for farmers to 
pay property tixes on prim* agricultural land 
based on farmland values, ihs^tead of inflated 
Speculation values. 

The Act has some good features, sincelt is 
desirable and beneficial to Coiifornia to save the 
farmloids from the lond speCukitors. (Jrifortun- 
otely, the progrC|4 like all other controlled prlv- 
jleges, becone alused. Because of the tax ad< 
vontage, it could increase the selling price c^f 
farmland insteod of decrease it. 
h o / . 
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KERN COUNTY LAND CO. 
» 

In o survey by Stotd S«no»or George E. 
Dcnielson, the Kern bounty ossessor's office, 
reported thot os of October 5, 1970, l,t27,S63 
acres of land were under the Act. Only ^4,103 
acres were considered to be prime ogriculturol 
acres 

The Tejort Lond Co., with 200,000 ocres in 
the preserve, hoS the lorgest number of og-es 
so designoted in Jhe county, none of which or« 
consi{iered to be prime ocres 

Kern County J-ond Co. is second, with 
13^,143 ocres acco^rding to lh& reports Most of 
these ocres ore considered prime by the ossess- 
or's ^ffi<e. 

Because of o stotement mode in 1967 by 
' Kern. County Lond Co., Stotewide Homeowners 
decided to'moke o survey. The #totement wds by 
the president 0wight M« Cochron, ohd chairn^on 
of the boord Geo. G. Montgomery^ The Compony 
ron on advertisement in the HoW Street Journol 
on Moy 22.1967, in resptnie to on otlemped loke* 
over of the C<^. by Occidentot* PeUoleum Corp., 
in viiich they soid that Occidenlol'^ fully oppre- 
ciotes the foct thbt their 1.8 million* oc<;es of 
lond is cofrled on their books at o froctidnof its 
morket volue, arid thot no discovery volue i^ 
ossigned the oil reserves underlying the'ir Coli«. 
iomtja londs. ? 



secured roll statesyide, increased ^0% on total 
osieSsments aid 30% on lond ossessments. In 
contrest to the .statewide increoses, occordin7ta 
the Kern Coup4y ossessor, totol ossessments \n 
Kern County only incrfcosfd \% ond lond only 
lncreo!(&d 4%. 
1^ 

By odd«'nc the $?77, 121,962 AocreH^t jn 
ossessments due to lond preserves to the totol 
stotewide increosefor secured I'd! county assess- 
ments, the increote would he 21*« insteod cTf 20*5 
stotewide. By ;p(fdjng the some $277,1'21,862 to 
the increose in Idnd ih* stotewide lond volues 

would hove increoscd 32%1nsJebd of jO%. « 
• • • = « , 

In Kern County^ ej^en by odding the 
$36,022*760 decreosedue to lond preserves to 
the totof increose, it would only hove increosed 
the totol figure to 9fi ^rom 4%. The lond 
figures in Kern would show on increose of 8?J 
insteo*d of It* " 

In other wordf, even ollowing for^ the 
tremendous omount of lond put into lond pre- 
serves^ Kern County is nal keepjpg obreost of / 
the ossessments lond s^wn by the stote- 
wide trend. * 



SURVEY DIVIDES LAND INTO TWO. GROUPS 



\ Lond holdings of Tenneco wos divided 
irtfo two groups. Group l^v/os.the land held 
since 1 967 < will ch wds not put into lond pre- 
serves^ This is the; group which increostd 8TJ 
county-wide. - • • 

■ Th« Tenneco "Mdjngs on 876 parcels 
. .whi^' Vemoined in i^xistence through the four 
yeors ond amounted la 152,464.04 ocres went 
down from ort overage ossessment per acre of 
$73^32 td $57.45 P*r ocre, or o reduction of 
22^?. On 83 parcels creoted-in 1968 which were 
still in existence on the 1970 rolj ond omoun:- 
, ing to only 10,005.&0 acres, the ossessment 
inSeosed from $69.90 p'^^s^rc In 1963 tc $77,27 
per.ocre in 1970, or on increOSe of ll?#. On 72 
percels crepted irt 1969 and consisting of 
10,788.78 otres, the ossessment per acre went 
from i87.75 in 1969 jo $88,07 per oc^e in 1970, 
or on increose of less thon 1%. 



The Co.'olso s to ted thot since Occidentol's 
Interest wos brought to light, oiher compcnies 
hove offered td disCuss merger with Kern County 
, Lond that could result in o TAX FREE ^xchongf 
of stock rather thon the toxoble Occidentol d^feri 

TENNECO TAK ES OVER KERnIaND 

Sure enough, loter tiftit yeoi TENNECO took 
over Kerp Lond. Homeowner^s Survey>of Ktrn 
Lond, Tenneco ond Tenneco Formland Co. takes 
in the secured rolls of Morch 1, 1970, 1969, 1963 
and 1967 which were the ossessments wheif Ten* 
neco took over. ' 

In those4 yeors county ossessments for the 
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^ LAND PRESERVES - 

- , • 

' In 1970^ 387 ol the porcels which were 
put into the lond preserves were still on the 
rolU ond consisted of 103,860.61 ocres. liT 
1968 these 387 porcels were ossessed ot on 
overoge pf $169.19 per ocre. When ihey first 

^ oppetsred on the roll os being in the preserve 
they 'Dveroged $104.94 per ocre, o heolthy drop 
of 38?:. In 1970, these some* 387 porcels were 
Aduced ogoin to ^an overoge os|essment of 
$86.72 per ocre, which increosed iFie reduction 
to o whooping 49fS. I'm not fqmilior with the 

* « Act'or low used by tl\o ossessor in giving o 
further reduction for lond m the form preserves. 

^ Ttnneco odded 120 porcels to their pre- 
serves .in 1970, accounting for 27,234.^6 

^ ocres. These 120 porcefs overoged an ossess* 
ment ^f $66.57 per acre in 1968 ond were re- 
duced to $54.49 per ocre in'19?0. 
MINERAL RIGHTS ' 

The big "reductions oboVe in the ocreoge 
volues is only the beginning ofthe tox reductions 

^ for TENNECO. 'On the 876 porcels (mentioned 
"^bove) upon which the ossessments dropped from 

* • on overoge of $73.32 per acre to $57-45 per ocre, 
Iheminerbl rights, ossessments (pn the 152/464.04 
ocres} dropped from $27,110,770 in 1967 to; 
$18,324,477 in 1970. The minero^rights volues 
Went up on the 83 parcels creoted in 1968 from 
$3,486,270 to $4,497,480. On the 72 porceli 
creoted in 1969, the minerol rights dropped from 
$59,350 to $29,780. The ossessor went so for 
OS to'reduce the*minerol ^iohts under the lonc^ 
preserves too. The 1O3,80Lo1 ocres which went 
into the lond preserve's in 1969 hod minerol rights 
ossessments. of $165,030 in 1968 before going 
into the preserves ond dropped to $115,090 by 
1970. The fond which went into the pre/ervts in 
197Q hod f^inefol rights, ossessments of^$723,470 
^ in 1969 ond dropped to $440,310 in 1970. 

PARCELS WITHOUT LAND (IWNERAL RIGHTS) 

■ r ■ 

Of the parcels on which Kem County Lond 
* Co« held minerol rights In 1967 when TENNECO 
took over, 71,2 were still on the tolU in 1970. 




The minerol rights assessments di|pped'from 
$7,816,898 in 1967 to $6,960,020 in-^1970, o re* 
duction in ossessments .of $856,878. Of the 20 
mif»tro| rights parcels oddec( to their hdldtngs in - 
1968, the ossessments Incre'osed by $6,240 
from$136,77Q in 1968 to $143,010 in 1970. There 
were 70 MR parcels aaJea lo ij^eii noI.:JiMg's In 
1969 with ossessments of $432,490 which were 
reduced by $75,000 to $357,69Q in 1970. ^ 

There .-ore 1.022 MR porcels on the 1970 . 
ossessment rolls f'or TENNECO. Of'thesi, 407^ 
were ossess^ot $30»on which no toxes ot oil 
were poid. mffn \h\s writer, osked -a cl^fk in the *fc 
oss^ssor's office about the. $30 ossessments, 
which poid no tqxes, she soid ifwos o new low. 
When the ossessor Vas osked obout^the ''new 
low", he soid it wos a decision b^sed' upon o 
court cose which is pending,' ond 'thot hf 4ios 
decided to tox them ogoin. It s^ems thot it was 
0 policy decision to exentpt 407 S30 ossess- 
ments, or $12,210 of TENNECO*ossessments. 

It'is true thot it is srnoil palotbes compored . 
fo the juggling "of osisesrsments as is evidenced 
by the rest of the report. Th* underlying ques** 
tion is, "When o politicion tolks about property 
Tax RelieCin Kern County, is he thinking of Ihe^ 
homeowner, businessmon/ smotl former or TEN- 
NECO?" ' / 

SUMMARY i 

The people of Coliforriio do not need PROP* 
ERTY TAX RELIEF, they need' TOTAL TAX 
RELIEF* LESS, not more old should 'be de« 
monded from stote ond federok governments, along 
with LESS controls, 

if locdl ogcncies wont more mo^ney, moke 
them look their constituents in the' eye ond osk 
them for it, NOT poss the buck to the state or 
federal governments* 

Loco! property toVes could be reduced on 
homeowners, businessmen ond formers without 
tncreosing stote or federol. taxes, if land specu- 
lators ond slumlords wer« required to pay their 
(jjir shore,' END 
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Martin Af Ltrson 



Thts liiok uVti^r should $m ymr lyis u tkt \ti%%u[\\jM •( tkis 
^ ^mntry's ridictlNs FiOral Incimi Tax Latw; (Mm! sfatijllcimi tax 
laws mfirm u tka faiittal piiiciis.) v 

Da yau kaaw that thi miidla classas at ^taxpayari -Jfliasa aaniiaa 
$3,000 tt $26,000 annaaHy «- pay abaut m at tftt totaiyiinaMtit yiildai 
by Ml tax, and thSr many individuals and carparatlan/nuicittc mllllana 
j/ dallars navar pay a panny af (adarat incama tax? 

* , / y ' * ' 

Raad this ravlaw, than raad tha baaki and yau wUi iia a vnUar <fitizan. 



R«vi«w«d by Lloyd Maxivall 



This book' deaU 'mainly with ihe^Aational 
income tax. (t prenenta an Aialyaia of the Inter- 
Aal tTi^ycnuQ Code, the ^federal govemment*a 
exploitation of the maiies* and pointa out a r«ad^ 
ily available remedy for thf tax inequttica. Hie 
author^a «xtenaive researcl^ in the aubject of tax 
intquitiea and loophotea in the Revenue Code 
teatifiea to^hia competence to write this treatiae, 
and practically every damaging fact or atatement 
in Kia book ia \vetl documeAted^aa to source at 
information. Although the California Homeowner 
magazine noitnally is concerned aotVly with localjf 
aa diatinguiahed from national taxation, wejnr- 
Ueve Larson'a book should be widely read by llie 
voting public. Hven though it may be poaaible 
eventuatl) for- a atate« California (or instancy, to 
precede the federal gavemmcnt in developing a 
commendable taxation atntcture» we would be 



happy the meantime to aee the national gov- 
emme^^i correct ila inequitable income tax and 
redu^£ Ua 1040 reporting fbnn to two pogea in- 
atea4 of continuing with eigjtt or more pagea a* 
at preaent, 
* ■ 

>^e author launchea into hia chaotic aub- 
ifct aa follcwa: "Congrcsamao Kri|JitM. Patrnon 
HM decla^red that one third of peraonal .Wric'an 
Income pava the entire peraonal federal income 
tax.>"Senatorttua5en II Long of liOuisJana has 
8t4|^ that S 100.000.000.000 of peraonul income 
is liVt reported on federal retuma at all. AndCoti' 
greasman (now SeaatdjrT Richard Ottinger has 
concluded ''that legal loopholea coat the C.S. 
Treaaury mote than $40 billion annually.'* From 
thia beginning, the author puts hia finger on num* 
eroua injuiticea and eacape clauaca in the fed- 
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DO YOU KNOW 
Tliaf Marly xoo,QOO fediral imploytes rt- 
ctlvi lalarits and flrinei binefits ixceed-. 
ine $20,000 a yiarr 

That tbtfedirai eovernmini spiniis $16 bil- 
lliit ai yur m so-called risearch projt cts 
pincimiife wbich almost no oni knows 
'anytblns? 

Tbat 30?; of all workers lose ail their So- 
cial Security contributions because tfiey 
iio? And that if they had their own pri- 
vate trust funds, they could retire a! 65 
with a monthly income for life of $S50, and 
never touch tbt principal at JH^ Mi> Itave 
^ about $115,000 to theirHtirsf 

That th» fiscal policies of our federareev- 
Offlment'\are li^ivitably reduelne the ereaf 
nfr majority of useful Americans to virtual 
. slavery 2«d pauperism? 

enil tac laws end. refculations. ranging from Uix 
exemptions and methods of tax avoidance for nnd 
by the pubUc to needless and unjustified expen- 
diture by««in ovenvhelmiftg bureaucracy* 

^ an eyeopener^ take noticjc of a congress- 
ional committee chairman's declaration that 
5.000.000 illegitimate children are being sup- 
ported by various public ijgencies at a cost ap- 
proaching S5 billion a vear. The 1%9 tedi-ral 
budget stated "that anyone with on income ot 
leas than S3.335 a year ia living below tlie pov- 
erty llhe. and should therefore, be eligible to 
receive alms from the government. Mo never..... 
a married businessman (sav opQ wo operates 
hi* oui shoc-shinc stuud) v\}u can;? .^3.000 mu<ft 
pay $'186 for Social ^ecurity and an additiuna! 
S225^for i A come taxes.*' Such a Qian thus hus his 
takC'home pi^^ reduced to $2,589 and his income 
helps in supporting the family with income up to 
S3,3d5 but rated below the poverty line. ITie auth* 
or infers that if federal funds were administered 



^'isely and efficiently, they could be reduced bv^ 
half. Obviously, the book was written too soon 
to mention the 1969-70 efforts of officials in 
Wash ington to control inflation and balance the < 
budget, but which started out by doubting thesaU 
at)' of the President aiid greatl} increasing cdt- 
aries of congressmen. juJgeb oaJ other public 
officials* * ' > 

The book ia so full of gotdnugjgets that only 
a few of theip can be noticed in thia brief reuew. 
but here are some u4iich should arouse an intel* 
ligent citizenry to action: ^ 

''Discrimination is so glaring in the fedrral 
revenue tax law that it cannot be. denied or con- 
cealed. Secretaiy of the Jreasury* Douglas Dillon 
cAftCeded in 1938 that it ia riddled with loop- 
holea; fie>^itted that the effective rate for all 
who had incomes ranging from SI ipillion to $5 
million was only 24*c. Fourteen taxpayers, sev- 
eral with incomes of more than S20 million durirt'g 
* a three year period and one with S50 million, 
paid nojhing. and avoided taxes of S15.T mil- 
lion by .giving property that hod appreciated up 
to 3300*« to charitable foundations, most of 
whicli thev th^maelvea con troll ed« Meanwhile* 
the wage-earner making SlOO » w^edc, with a wife 
and two children, paid a tax of $185. 

^'Occasionally, a John the Baptist rises In 
the hallaof Congreasto condemn these iniquities. 
I^hat ia needed, however, since our representa- 
tivea in Washington muaj think of their political 
tenure, is on avalahche of protest from the vic- 
timized majority: until the> proclaim their wrath, 
we can expect little in the way of justice or tax* 
equity. 

"Rare, therefore, is auch a man as Coftgress- 
man Richard A. Otting^er of \cw York, who intro- 
duced several bills to correct the glaring inequi- 
ties in i)ur fe'fteral income tax law; one ot these 
would increase exemptions from SfiOO to $1,200; 
another would reduce depletion allowances to 
Tfa^i* aad so increase Treasury revenue by S3 
billion, lie observed, further, that the qne-third 
of our taxpayers who are in the middle-income 
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brackets pay two- thirds of thft nation*! taxei^ 
wfticfc faH moat Heavil/ on ^loae making from 
.:$10 to^S15,000..:. flc declared, further/that itt 
1966 there were 50 incomea exceediog SI million 
which paid no tax: and that ia 1964» 455 incomea 
exceeding SlOO.OOa were similarly exempt," 

A Senator whohaa g;oae gn record with tren- 
f:han( criticism of the exiating aituatio'n ia Rua- 
aetl B. Long of Louiaiana, Chairman of the Sen- 
ale fommittee*on FinAicc. "He obacrved that 
t]io«9^o have the deaircr the time, the energy, 
' tha inoney nd' the expert advice can arrange 
things in auch «f tvcy as to jjam millions each 
year aqd jpay not one dime of Federal Inqpme 
TaJic, He added that some $100,000,000,000 of 
personal Income banked last year probably will 
not be reported on federal tax retuma.... One 
Treasury Department atudy showed that 36?« of 
the Uxpayera vith adjuated gmaa income of 
$5,000»000 eftch paid no income 'tax at all. 

''There are, he continued, hundreds, of brid- 
ges .over the tax river Wiidh lead to legiJ (ax 
avoidance, but it ukea an expert to make u«e 
of theae.... Plutocrata are conatantly exerting 
pressure simed principsUy at persusdin^ Con* 
greas to open up new loopholea for theae tax- 
payers to Wggle throug)i. Instead of producing 
an aquit'ablo low; con^lifSes the S<nator,Con-. 
gresa in trying to promote juatice for all, has 
produced a massive jungle ia which King Confu- 
aloo rtigna. n 

"One of the reviaiona Wilch the Senator 
advocatea ia ^ aimplificatipn of the Code; if we 
were, ibr example to aubstitute a ain^e IOSp 
allowance for aveiyone insteid of the preaent 
complicated aystem of itemized deductijons. a 
great many could prepare thejr returns in 15 min- 
utes and th* number of the IRS emploveea could 
be cut in half/' 

The time hu* been when tompasaion was 
juatified for the rich who had-to pay 91f« of their 
ean^inga aa federal income tax. and even tfie 
preaent 77% i« oppres'sive for who sctually 
pay that hefty proportion. But the gripe i a again at 
the enormoua and ever growing ngmbsr of dtizena 



reabrt to legal methoda of tax avoidance, fn 
reihty Ihe fault is with the Isw rsther than widi 
thoae Wio avoid it. LawsofiTBByB the culprits sre 
''the great' and respectable, the powerful and the 
privileged; the brds of life who grow rich by lev 
gal loopholes: ^o buy the aervicea of Congreaa* 
men so thsY they wll plant eacape hatchea for 
them in the Code; and vJio apend vast sums to 
influence sll medis bf^communicstion to twist, 
snd obscure the, truth concerning the federal 
income tax." 

Among the "Techniques of Avoidance," 
LawflOn jists and diacuases nearly a dozen< Firat 
come the' foundations, many of Wiich are higfily 
commendable but many of the newer onea conati- 
tute*one of the more common Aieana of tax*avoid- 
ance uaed by corporation a, multi-millionairea. 
' and now by thouaanda of enterpriaing individuala 
in the middle income rangea, not*only to avoid 
eitate feviea, but 'also to escape taxation on 
current revenues. 

Many advantagea may accrue to a family or ^ 
an individual taxpayer eatabliabtng a-foundation; 
(1) it enables the donor to continue in control of 
his wealth; (2)~ii^ifhita him to deaignate ita man- 
agement, appoint relativea. frienda, or employ- 
ees aa directors: (3) nllowa<h[m to borrow venture 
capital from it on attractive temia; (4) preaervea ' 
hia control ov^r the fortune In perpetuity; (5) aids 
emptbyeea of the donor's busthess; snd (6) helps 
him in escsping sll or much of his income taxes, 
psrticularly by contributing appreciated property, 
wotka of art, frozen assets, or white*elephant 
eatates which msy be conveyed with full deduc 
tibility st high vslustions.... 

"Sheldon Cohen, IRS Commissioner, ststed 
thst 20.000 new tax-exempts are certified annu- 
ally, and that there were 1.500.000 such entitica 
in the United States....'* Other officialf have 
expresaed doubt as to the exact number, however, 
and the author indicatea that the IfiSteally doea 
not have a record of the exact number. 

'•Moat prevalent by far.... are the^family 
foundationa, large and small, which exiat aa pa|^ 
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^"l*.""; ««"pie on p. 151 of. joln.lie make« «i ihitiil payment of Sl,050. Thia 

Uic 1964 Cumulmive List, we Hnd nine Glazer pdy» for 30 houra^f iifatniction in how to uae 

and aevfjn Giickman foundationa; on p. 209, there then complex* legal web of,foundationi« and tniaU 

, are 34 under the name of Kaplan. Uere are 22 that ABC can create for hfm After Fnatruction, 

Kennedj^ foundationa. AU,of ^course, were organ- the new member has the oVion of paving $4,200 

ized a« non-projit entities, with a declared edu- more to hAve«a non-profit foundation created for 

cauonal objective. Allhouf^i each is operated by hia benefit, or paying S9,4501hore for the entire * 

the Individual who created it, oriiis heirs, any ABC package.'* 
item of property he contribuies to it is deductible 

under Sec. 170 (c) and 642 (c) of the Code, By U ia revealed in a footnote that thi package 

carelulty allocating [iis gi^ts. the millionaire can fee waa increaaed to 510,500 on May 1, lV67,and 

eliminate m large portion or ev,en all ot his pei^ the textatatea thal'W thia $10,500, $3 500 aoea 

•onal income taxes year afieryear, and such ^v- in the form of nn fndowment to Bnrrinwon Insti- 

ing can actually save him huge sums of monev." mte $3,m for ABC nd S3 500 is set 

It ia atated on page 113 that "there is „ide a legal defenae fund. There are alao 

acarcely a walthy family or significant corpora, additional attractions. If one member 



, , , . 1 . ~ . ,1^, ai utit tiictiit/ct can con- 

lion in the countiy without ita o^vn private foun- vince another individual to join, hia foundation 

datioa...* Disneyland is owned by the Walt Dia- receivea a S2,000 endowment. .. 
' ney Foundation, uid Frank Lloyd Wright's Tal« 
ieson Eaat and West are private foundations.... "Once the new member haa been initiated 

The IRS granted tax-exemption to the Playboy into themysteriea of tax-Qvoidancehe estabtiahea 

. Foundation, and one of its grants is "$50,000 a trust of his own, organized for a ••bervefiiiial 

to the University of Indiana to continue tlie aex* purpose,' which whereupon creates a non-profit 

atudies launched by Dr. Kinsey." coiporation. The 'cfient' then signs a contrnct 

vith the latter, providing ihii it sell hi»<aec^ 

An astounding development in tax avoidance, vicea ... aa doctor, lawyer, engineer, or what- 

referred to on pages Il'V-15, ia the following: ever.* 

".An old addnge has it ihut when better Jocks ' 
are invented, clever thieves find ways to pick "A typical ABC member, a general medical 
*them, and we -might add that new taxes cause ^practitioner, took a position as 'medical admin- 
reaourceful individuals to develop novel means iatrator' of his own non-profit foundation, organ- 
of evasion or avoidance. We should not, there- ized ostensibly to carry on reaearch in the fields 
forc,«'be surprised that on^ organization calling of 'health, education and welfare.' He gave thi^ 
italef Americms Building Constitutionally, With foundation some real eatate, a car, and other 
headquarters at Barririgton, Illinois, is now offer- property, which thus became deductible contribu- 
ing to launch doctors, architects, engineers, etc.^ tions to charity, and alao exempt from local taX'r 
upon the primrose paths of tax-i;nmunity. This ationr he continued to treat hia former patients 
was aaid in 1967 already to hav^SOO members or^^ at the same feeain the aome officea and itf the 
clienta scattered over the 50 states* More are same manner as before. However, aince the in- 
being rccniited by vigorous and persuasive sales- come now accrues to the foundation, this ia 
manahip, and all these are tau^t the secrets df immune to taxation. Hia wfc is 'the asaistant 
foundatiofl-livi^ng ui d.c Institule. medical administrator.' The two receive saianea 

„. . ™ '^*'>' virtual Iv tax-exempt, but 

According to an article in The .VewYork they stand in need of very little compensation in 

Times, ABC reciuils members by word of mouth, taxable Ibrm, since the foundation provides food, 

ProapecU gel invited to an introductory meeting, housing, clothing, furniture, transporation, utiU 

A ... representative spends thri-e to four hours ities, and practically all other neceaaitiea as 

explaining the plan. If the prospect decides to exempt expenses. 
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« '*Since the foundation la organized to pra-\j 
mote eddcation And research* it donatea tax<free 
granta to thefour children of the couple to finance 
th ei r uni vers! t)( carcera. 

** '*RepreaenUtive Patman is 'deeply con- 
camed;' unlei||, sbqjiething dravtic i» done, he 
fore«eei» m »ituatlohfin Mhuli tax-ex6nipl*founUii* 
tiona will be •.. oa commonplnre »- as bathtub 
diatilleriea ... during; Prohibition,..' And he re* 
porta in an official dacument "Once againt^be" 
cauae the Trenaury'haa refuacd to assume^ita 
proper reaponaibilitlea in aupefviaing and reg- 
ulating tax-exempt foundations, another major 
move toward the undermining of our tax-atmctu're 
must be noted. .Tax-dodging on a scale hardly 
imaginable .. ia now being forcefully promoted..^ 
Tliia ... ta no^ an industry^ fqr which the- par- 
ticipants are prepared through a j^peciil kind of 
higher education wth ita own curriculum, its own 
diploma — the latter being an IRS- approved foun- 
dation certificate." 

**In addition to tax-a%-oi dance by Ibundationa, 
' the author diacusses the troublesome aubject in 
chapters dealing with;'' 

Churcbea and Charitiea; Their Wealth and 
Dusineaa ^ , 

renaion and ttU&tt Funda 
TaX'Exempts iiy^Competitlon 
Depletion Allowances 
Gambling Ou^ Paradise for Criminals 
The Exempt Securities 
The IKizardiy of Capital Gains 
Proflts from bequests and Gifts 
and 

Ifow the Elite Escape Taxation 

Finally* in Pa^t Three* beginning on page 
273, the author explains what he, calls the fsiU^ 
ur« of Social Security, points out a jnumber of 
remedies* and concludes his ti^atiae with a short 
chspter on Vistss and Viaiona m %4tich he il^ya: 
"The theme of thi» book is aimple and direct: 
(1) to plug the loopholes and end the inequities 
in the ftderal income tax; aid thus (2) make it 
possible (a) to raise the individusl exemptions 



from $600 to levels at which any income nee-, 
essar)! to maiatoin a decent, coa^emporaty Uvihg 
atandard will be itrmyneto audi 'taxation; (b) to « 
reduce the present estate and income taxes to 
reas^onabje percentages, but apply jthcm univer* 
sally: and (c) to provide the Treoiury with'in- 
come •8Uffi<:ient' not only to meet sll current 
necessities but also to mike aubstantisl reduc- 
tions in the mtionsl debt.V 

** The author would tip the level of individual 
exemptions to the coat«^f-living iiidex, just ss 
is done in other cutriptit situstions snd would 
provide: ^ 

(1) An exemption of $8«000 for incomes 
of single bersons. 

(2) .An exemp^on of S1&,000 for the hesd 
of shousehpld* an sdditionsi S1,000 for 
esch dcjpendent child, but with a 
515,000 ^imitation for tots I family 
income. 

(3) Any coittribution (o Sacial Security 
, or to a Retirement fund or trust not to 

be clss^'ificd as income. ^ 

(4) All other deductions (except those 
necessi|ry in^ trade or business); aid 

^ sll oth'fr exclusions? sUowsnces and 
exemplilons now in the Intemsl ReV" 
Code to be sbplished. 

(5) .Ml cajp Its I gains, (except- gains from 
the sa^ of deprecisble property used 
in trsde or business- which should 
be left now-) to be trested aa 
esme4 or ordinary income. 

(6) The {ollowng rate<schedulei|. to be 
established: ^ 

(s) 20^* on taxable portions of income 

bf low $15,000; 
(a) 2f}'« on taxable income between 

$15,000 and $50,000; 
(c) 50^onit\comef exceeding $50,000. 

Additional detsils sre sdded to round uut the 
proposed legislntion, but there is not room for ' 
them there. Everyone should rei^d the book be- 
csuse it merits msjor consideration. gt^Q 
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TiTMBUNQ U.S. Birth Rate Surpbises DEMOORAPnERS 

(By Max Lerncf) , • ^ 

New York— The turnaboyt in .birth figures in the United States may loom 
«^en larger^ia theiijstoFy books than the, turnabout in t^hina policy. The strik-/ 
hig tiling about it is that most'of of it was done b?s(ore rather thau»«after the 
government. mov/ed in with larger appropriations for family planning. 
. In the end, it is anly the people themselves, not the authorities, who eau 
do mueh to bring about population shiffs. (yovernments can facilitate, bribe, 

• subsidize either conception or contraception, ,and make technologies available ; 
churches can exhort, ban. But in the j:)rivacy of wherever tHey bed down, it is 

* only the man-woman pair-bond that decides what the figures- will be. XlM 
dramatic exception is the recent case of Japan where a deliberate governmeiff 
policy, l)Toadly planned, skillfully executed, was followed by a drastic drop 
In the birth rate. But the government's plans was geared to a* whole complex 
of Japanese traditions, institutions and character traits. A similar ^drive would 
have much harder going in India, Brazil, Egypt, Bangaladesh— and indeed in 
the^l^nited States. 

The turnabout came in America because the i)eoplo willed it, at every level, 
from Park Ave. and the Detroit suburbs to the slums, from the rich girls on 
college campuses to the blaek^poor. The birth rate has dropiK'd steeply, the 
marriage age is higher, the expt»ctation of family, size has dropped dramatically, 
the young are^.not nearly as large a peifeenlrage of the total population, as all 
tlfe earlier ballyhoo had said they would be, abortions are flooding New York 
and other centers and vasectomies on demand have bounded sharply upward. 

Since ^ve liave been deluged with figures I shall cite only three. 1— On chil- 
dren expectations : Among younger women In 1055 it was for 8.2 children, in 
1967 it was for 2.9 and in 1971 fo^5.4 children. We could call it the revolution 
of declining* expectations. 2— On birth among' the iioor: The traditional gap 
between the lower. birth rates among thC affluent and the high birth rates 
among the poor is narrowing rapidly. The rate dropped twice as fast among 
poor women (less tl/an $5,000 tncome), and especially the black pojor. Evidently 
the latter don't believe tJImt family planning is a conspiracy of! middlo-daiJS 
wliltea a— On male vasectomies : There were 200,000 in 1900 and 700,000 in 1970 
and the 1971 figures arc still higher. It has become (says Dr. Hi^rold Lear, In 
a mcdicoj^journttl) a «tatus ffyinbol and there seems to be little tpought about 
the psychological spinoffs. 

It is not the first time in population liistory that the demograph(|rs have been 
caught unwary. They have sttidied— and projected— past figures] rather than 
studying present people. Here was eyeryono worrying dj>out the }nushroo;ning 
population in America, and crying havoc, when behold, the new census figtires 
show the birth rate not mushrooming but dropping. If they had i watched the 
attitudes on the campuses and in the ghettos, and talked with working mothers 
and young feminist students, they might not have been so surprised. 

The causes? Not one but many, yet they ean be grouped in*th]ree clusters: 
technology (the pill, loop, abortion, sterilization, have all been madjc available), 
ecology (the concern about the crowding and pollution of the envi^ronment and 
the exlmtistlon of resources under the pressure of numbers) and the changing 
attitutes, values and life-styles* 

Tci'hnology, ecology and the revolution of life styles. -Jt is futile jto say which 
part of the triad is dominant. My own guess is that the new attitudes about 
the environment and the new feellings of young women about liaking so^ne- 
thing of their lives are the most widely shared changes that mark the birth 
turnabout. There are passionate social movements behind both. They are part 
of the larger iftnerican revolution of the past 15 years. The fact Is that while 
there has been a slowing down In other aspects of it, these particular asi>cet8 
whie^ will shape women's lives and the structure ojC the family are moving on* 

American society is strikingly flexible if It has produced so major a change 
on its own, without government say-so and withotit sanctions (as in China), 
but out. of its own changing beliefs about what comes first and what Is second- 
ary. JV^ have not begun yet to measute its effects. With a 2A child expectation 
(a clos(» approach to the Zero Population Growth figure of 2.1) the nuclear fam- 
ily should be tightened, not dissolved. Will fewer children be more cherished, 
or less? Docs the new birth rate come from greater indifference to diildrcn 
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(which the ZPG group seems to be inciting) or from a greater valuation of 
self, which should mean hetter parents.'- 

For the next installment of this exciting sitory he sure to wait for the mid- 
\ decade figured. * 



DiBECTOBS Vote To Hold MWD Tax Rate at 17 Cents 

The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Water District of ^outtiern Cali- 
fornia at its August meeting voted' to maintain the present property tax rate 
of 17 cents for each $100 of assessed valuation for the 1970-71 fiscal year. 

The District's budget this year amounts to $1P3,624,000, compared to $192,- 
291,000 for 1969-70. The District will be spending approximately $100 miliipii 
this year- on faciyties to distribute Northern California water to its 26 member 
agencies, j^his expansion program will cost more than one billion dollars. 
• MWD has contracted with the State for ultimate delivery of 2,011,500 acre- • 
feet of water annually — or nearly two billion gallons of water a day* 

The District st^dily reduced its tax rate from a high of 50 cents in, 1045-46 
to a low of 14 cents in 1962-63. The 14 cent rate was maintaiiied until 1968-69 
when it was increased to 16 cents. Last year the rate was raised to present 
17 cents. 

The certified .^.ssessed valuation of property within the District is $26,121,* 
649,022, compared with last year's tax^baee of $24,367,549,228. 

The first northern water is scheduled to arrive at Castaic* Reservoir late next^ 
year, f^acillties now under construction will be completed so tiaat deliveries of 
this water can be mad^ in, Los Angeles and Ventura counties *t that tim<&. 

■The District extends into the six counties of Los Angeles, Orftnge^lliverside, 
San Bernardino, San Juan and Ventura. It now distributes one billion gallons 
of Colorado Rjver water a day and \7ill be, by far, the major distributor of 
northern; water in Southern California. - - 

ASSESSED VALUAtlONS, PERCENTAGE PARTIdtPATION, AND VOTE ENTITLEMENT OF MEMBER PUBLIC AGENCIES 
OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIF^ITNIA 

(As of Aur 20, 1$701 ^ 



AssissM valuation 



cirtified 



Pircint 

oftdUl 



Voti 
•ntitif 
mint 



Anahtim.,;... j $92,993,953 0.36 

Bmrly'HillS3|-___ _ 1 287,093,479 J.IO 

Burbank : _ 327j967,875 ^ 1.26 

CallaiuasMWD 601, 792, 6M 2.30 

Central Basin MWD 2,863,708,948 10.96 

Chino Basin MWD 537, 137, 025 2.06 

Coastal MWD— : i 601,676.448 2.30 

Compton..^ ^ : 98,546,179 . 38 

Easlarn MWD. _ 174,422.429 .67 

Foothill MWD...... 193,087,474 . 74 

Fulltrton 182,381395 .70 

Glindalt 335,89^696 1.29 

Las Virwnes MWO.. > 121, 093, 490 .46 

Long Beach 914,827.870 , 3.50 

LosAnitlts 7'. 172. 374. 305 27.46 

MWD of Orange County 2.841.273^711 10.88 

Pasadena...... 327,406.446 1.25 

Pomona Valley MWD. 537, 389, 200 2. 06 

San Dieio County Water Authority.. 2,687,953,968 • 10.29 

San Marino....^... :.. 64, 463, 680 . 25 

Santa Ana 181,421,992 .69 

Santa Monica.. ......^ 309, 344, 987>. 1.18 

Torrance •. 423, «8, 537 1.62 

Upper San Gabriel Valley MWD : ^ 1, 299, 817, 709 4. 98 

WestBasinMWD 1 ^, 425,392,082 9.28 

Western MWD of Riverside County 518, 280, 500 ^ 1.98 

ToUl - ... 26,121,649,022 * 100.00 
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9. Ohliffation to Deliver Water Made AvailaUe - — ^Project . water made avail- 
able to theNDistrict pursuant to Article 6(b) shall' be delivered to the District 
by the Stat^ at the delivery structures established in accordance ^th Article 
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. 10. At any time or times the BIsftrict may refuse to accept delivery of water 
made available to it : Proi>ided, th&t the District shall retaain obligate to 
make all payments required under this contract, 

• 

Besuke Mr QxTAiuwoATiows To Wbitb the Oaufoenia Wateb Stoet 

* * < 

1. I have read the following bibliography ; 

OongresHmal Record. — Senate Debate, May '5-12, 1959, House Debate and 
roll call May 17, 18, 1960, and Senate April 2, May 4, 1962, 
' Tudor-Ackerman Reports, Assembly Daily Journal March 8, 1960. 

Dillon Read Interim and Final Reports July and October 1960, Charles 5?. 
Moin interim and Final Reports July and October 1960. . 

Oalifomia Law Review.— YolAli August 1969. No. 3, "The Excess Land Law: 
Pressure Vs. Principle", by Br. Paul 9. Taylor, Professor of JBconomics, U.C. 
Berljgley, Consultant to three Secretaries of the Interior. . 

Oalifomia LatQ Review. Vol. 47, August 1959 No. 3, *^The Excess Land Law: 
Pressure- Vs. Principle" by D^. Paul .S. Taylor, Professor of Economics,^ U.C. 
* Berkeley Consultant to three Secret^aries of the Interior. . 

V.(JX.A. Law Review "Excess Land Law: Secretary's Decision? A Study in 
Administration of Federal-State Relations" by Dr. Paul S. Taylor. 
1 Water Supply, SJconomios, TedMologj/, and Policy by Jack Hirshleitfer, 
? James C. DeHaven, Jerome MiUtpqian University of Qiicago Press. 

Journal of Law and Economics October 1959 "Water Law and Private Deci- 
sion Making: A Critique," J, W. Milliman Indiana University. 

"An Economist Looks at State Water Planning" J* W. Milliman, Assistant 
Prof. Agricultural Economics, U.C.L.A. (Paper presented to Water and Power 
Committee Los Angeles ChamberjOf Commerce. 

"Economic Aspects of Public water UtiUty Construction" J,- W. Milliman 
Journal . American Water WorTes Aaaooiation. 

"Economic Problems of the Metropolitan Water District of Southern Califor- 
nia" J. W. Milliman, Paper presented ito Western Economic Association August 
1957. • ^ ' 

"Is Water Diff^ht?" J/C. DeHaven, The Rand Corporation. 

"Water Supply, Econ, Tech" J. C. DeHaven, The Rand Corporation. A paper 
presented to the American Water JVorks Associationil963. 

"Water Supply for Southern Calif omha--Rationalization or Expansion?" 
Paper to thirty fifth annual Conferenceswestem Economic Association 1960 
by Jack Hirshleif er Professor of EconomlcsnT^CL. A. 
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Metropj^litan Water District Contract :^tli the State of Calif ortiia. Quiet 
Crisis — Sfcewart Udall, Newspaper clippings, .Memo League of Women Voters 
"Big Government and tlie Citizen," "Big Government and Conservation*', 
Status of the Hoover Keport 1949-1053. , ■ ^ ' - ^ J' 

2. I have interviewed the following people on spverai- occassions eaqll: 

1. Mr. Joseph Jensen, Chairman Board . of Dfrectors, -Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California • 

2. Mr. Howard Mills, Board of Directors MWD 

3. Mr. WiUiam vWame, Director State Department of Water Resources 

H '4,»Mr. Abbott Goldberg, Deputy Director State Department, Water Besources 

5. Mr. Carley Porter, Assembly Water Committee , 

6. Mr. Bichard Richards, fo^er State Senator Los Angeles County . 

7. Hr. Jesse Unruh, was Chairman of Ways and Meantf Committee / 

8. Mr. Harold Levering, was member of Assembly Water Committee 

'9, Mr. Vernon Kilpatrlck, was a member of the Assembly Water Committee, 
member of the Legislature for 40 years.' - ; ' 

10. Mr. Joseph Shell • 
IL Mr. Frank Lanterman ' ^ 

12. Dr. Paul Taylor, University of California Bockely 

13. Mr. Walter Packard 

14. Mr. J. B. Quinn, Master of the State Grange 
. 15. Mr. Don Vial, AFL-CIO 

16. Mr. George Ballis, Editor Valley Labor Citizen, Fresno 

17. Dr. Jack Hirshleifer, Band Corporation (Now at Stanford) 

18. Dr. James C. De Haven, Rand Corporation 

3. Graduate, Journalism Department, Literary College, University of Michi- 
gan, 1947. 

Journalism students at Michigan are required to have a background in. 
political science and economics. 

4. Member of the League of Women Voters, Callfomia Democratic party 
where some of the stimulating water debates occurred. 

Senator, Stevenson. The hearings- will now be recessed until 9 
o'c1g(^ tomorrow morning, when we reconvene in thei Federal Court- 
housei% San Francisco. 

At tfiis point I order printed all statements of those who could . 
not attend and other pertment material submitted for the recofd. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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BrifC9 Churchf Inc. 

MAW OFFICSTSAUNAS, CAUF6«NIA 93901 • R O. K3X 399 • AREA CODE' (40«) 424-4891 

March 14, 19V2 



Senator Adlai E* Stoyenson, III 
Chairman 

Senate Sub-Committee on Migratory . 

Labor , , 

United States Senate 
Waishington, p.C, 20510 

Dear Senator Stevenson: 

Per your letter of March 2, 1972, I am sending you the enclosed 
statement to be included in the printed retord of the proceedings 
of the Sub-Committee on Migratory Labor. 

Best regards. 



BA:des 
Enclosure 



>Burton And*f son 
General Purchasing Agent 
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^^g^ Bruce Church, Inc. 

^^Ib ' OFnCD SALfNAS, CALIFORNIA t3t01 * W. O BOX SM • AREA COOC' (40i) 424^«tf 



March 14, 1073 




/Statement To Be Included In Tfye Record Of The 
/ ^9<^b-Commtttee Of Migratory Labor Of The 
Senate Sub-Committee On Labor and Public Welft^re 



Gentlemen: 



My nanne is Burton Anderson, I am General PurchwinQ Agent for 
Bruce Church, Inc.> a California based agricultural corporation. 1 was 
raised on a ranch in the Salineis N/alley w6 have had 23 years continuous » 
service with Bruce Church, Inc., in farming and administrative positions, 

Bruce Church, Inc. is a wholly owned family corporation engaged in * 
the growing, packing and shipping of agricultural produce. The company 
ferms approximately 20,CX)0 acres in California and Arizona and grows the 
ifbllowing crops? Lettuce, Celery, CerttaloupesT^roccbli, Spinach, Carrots, 
Tomatoes, Cotton, Alfalfa, "and Feed Grains, 

We employ about i 75 permsunent year-around people with the lowest 
salary in excess of $8,000 per year. In addition we employ approxtmfitely 
500 farm workers emd teamsters in our harvesting operations. The harvest- 
ing operations are on a piece rate basis jjnd the Lettuce workers ^ar^ , 
averaging In excess of $5,00 per hour for 40 hours a Week. These people 
are covered by Workmens Compensation Insurance and Health and Liffe 
Insurance. * - , 

Our investment in land, le^shold improvements, machinery, buildings, 
and equipment is several mtllion$ of dollars. Our vendor list contains 
1',224 firms and individuals in roughly 20 cities and towns in California and 
Arizona. . . ' \ . 

With the above background In mind, I would like to address myself to 
the issues facing the 'agricultural industry in the United States. 
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It Has become popular to attack blgne«s, per mm. In all segments of 
- our ecbnomy. Perhapr^ because of the trend of corporations Into agriculture; 
recently, these corponvitlons have become a particular target. There is 
ne reason why corporatims should be excluded- from agricOtture ary more 
than any other businesf vendire. The problem Is that this trend has upset * 
• the tra<;|itlonal family farm thinking that dates back to our beginnings, as a 
naticjn^; The diff^rencs is the family farm is disappearing^at a hduc^i later 
date^"" history than the family steel company or the family shoe factory. 
T^*'reason these family entities disappeaf^from the manufacturing scene is 
thKtwlth mass production machinery, the families' ability to manage 
incj^asing production and rfiise capital was stretched to the bursting point 
arttf there no alternative but to incorporate or be Ibft out of the market 
■ pt^oe;^ The result of the shift from /mair family owned factories to mass 
I produci^lon corporations has contributed greatly to the high standard of living 

In the United States, We have fought And won 3 major war^ and several j* 
i minor ones sfnce the beginning of the industrial revolution and raised the 

standard of living of pur people from subsistence to affluency. AU this would 
; not have beep possible without tj^ corporate business structure. Therefore, ^ 
; to attack corporations in agriculture is to deny agriculture its rightfUl place 
; in the 20th Century *u^ to deny ^ consumer of plentiful ft>od suppUefi at 
; reasonable costs. ^ . ^ 

One of the goals of corporate agriculture has been to produce cr^ps 
more efficiently than could the family farm.^ Ws have done this by restructuring 
; our operations Into more efficient units by ^clalUatlon of employees. On 
'■ the family farm one man, or at most a fWw, must have supervi|Si<i all 
operations and It Is humanly Improbable that he can be expert In all facets 
of the business. Our specialists .know their business and can accomplish** 
a given task with a minimum of wasted time and effort. 

One of the main concerns to the uninformed Is the 1902 Reclamation 
I Act more comnrionly known as the 160 acre law which limits ownership to 
100 acrss per person or corporation in a federally financed water project. 
At least one half of tand In.our nation doesn't even, fall under the jurisdiction 
of the act, yet this Is being adva^d as one reason corporations are galnlrtg 
In agriculture. The fact4s, aside from the above, the 100 acre law is un- 
realistic m all but a few high value crops such as fruits and nuts. The average 
size farm In California that has been carved out over the y^ars, through 
good times and bad. Is 654 acres* This size Is not an accident, the Investment 
In land and equipment needed to make' a living has dictated this size. To 
fbrce an individual to make a living on 100 acres In some areas would be 
adding to the poverty rolls after much wasted efftort and heartbreak^ Bruce 
Church, Inc; with 175 permanent employeei suppojjts one family per 114 
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apres of farming land and if we include our tota^^Sbor force we arc support- 
ing crm family per 30 acres. This is five times more than one family per 
160 acres. < ^ 

' • • * ■ ' ■ 

Thejand grant colleges have been criticized for , lack of socio-economic 
research and for involvement with big corporations. These colleges have 
<^bled Anriericansi to become the best housed, clothed, and feTd people in /.the 
^^rld.'- Our technique* in this field are In demand by the United Natione to 
develop underprivileged hation* of th^ world* The argument that the colleges 
develop latxDr 'Saving machinery ancf put people out of work is ^no more valid 
than saying man should not have invented the wheel becz^ise put people out 
of work that were carrying loads^. We must advance in technology to feed 
the ever increasing world populations, . * * 

There has been a lot of hysteria about pesticides and that Agribusiness ' 
Is to blame. This Is not the Qaise^^f research comes up with a better way to 
keep worms and Insects out of our p^duce we wtU use it, Uhder present 
r;egulatlond of county, state anc} federal governnnents, we are unaOft to ship 
produce that contaths more than a small percentage of worms and Insects ^ 
^ aod 30 we are forced to control them or suffer the )osj> of the whole crop. 

, Tne alternative to not using pesticides under present day technology Is wornrty 
produce, ruined crops, and possibly famine/ Finally ^pesticide tolerances . . 
are determined by the best scientific. information available and under the *" 
constant surveillance of the FDA, Agribusiness hew been criticized for * ^ 
receiving subsidies and oontributtng to farm comnnodlty surpluses. This is 
A thorny problem, but I believe the answer lies In a better dlstritHottqw a 
system throughout the world by all nations of the world. It Is tragic that ■ 

"we have surpluses In some commodities when other nation?* are near the 
starvation level , The solution Involves high level, intematldnal politics , 
but until the problem Is solved there will be surpluses and shortages; 

There have been cries for ^and reform in rural America ^and they are 
tied Into the argument^.fbr breaking up Agribusiness oorporatlorS^. I have 
covered the 160 adre law In a previous paragraph, however, theSne is a far 
more serious situation developing In rural America, This is the disappearance 
of prime farming land through subdivision and urbanization. The present 
property tax system, especially in Caltfornta, pract;lcally guarantees that 
farm land will disappear at an ever increasing rate, For example, assume 
th^lt there Is a $10/$100 of valuation, tax rate* In a county. The market 
value of thei farm land if $15,000 an acre, that Is available simply by selling 
to developers. The assessed valuation Is as^C of market value which gtvec 
an assessed valuation of $3,760 an acre. At the tax rate In the example, 
the taxes on this land are $375 an acre, * There Is no way that agricultural 
income from these acres car^ support a tax bite such as this* If this trend 
tsn^t reversed such crops eis Artichokes, Brussel Sprouts, Celery, 
Strawberries, Lettuce, and Brobcoli could become rare or be much higher 
In price. The reason is that these crops require a mild coeuital climate 
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and these are the areas of greatest urbanization. 

There haa been crltlclem of me tiw loss anrf tax sheltir features 
of the Internal Re\renue Act ae relates to Aorlcultuire. The law was 
amended In 1060,-1 believe, to eliminate sonne of the abuees, however, * 
there is one area* that uttU needs correcting. That Is the ability of.non- 
fffcrmlng corporation^! to write off agricultural losses againet profits earned 
In other buslnese ventures. This hurts agricultural entities' enormouely > , 
whether they be big or small. I am not advoc^atlng, eliminating write offs 
for young trees ijpd vines becauee* It Is essential to carry these crofip through 
■ their unprodu/tiye yyars, but stmp-ly to disallow non-farnriers and non- 
agrleultural>6orppratlon» to tpkb advantagji of this provision. Without the 
write ofr% It/would be economically unfeasible to develop nrwre acneaije 
and this couAd lead to shortages in the face of ever growing world population. 

In the past few years we have seetia drive to unionize farm workers 
and It hasn'ff been determined, by free elections, thatj^rm workers want to 
unionize. Also, the effor^ to unionize have raised sSrrSiVery seriou* 
questions aa'to the rights of the worker under a union contract. For example 
tho liolon hiring hall concept denies the worker'free choice of his employer. 
Second, on© union has thsrright to deny a worker a Job if he Is not in good ' 
standing with the union and that saone union is the "sole^» ^Judg* of good 
standing. This can leaid .to the union, denying a worker a job if he refuses 
to join £ boycott movement ^hat could very well be In a ci(l5i/ far from his 
home, V^For thfese reasons, 1 believ/e the union movement dbes not have the 
tViU support of farm workers. 

In conclusion, 1 believe Agribusiness Is a vital part of our economy 
and enables our^ nation to have all the food and fiber It requires at reasonable 
prices to the consumer* The ^alternative to progress in agriculture Is 9^ 
step backward into the 10th Century . ' 



BURTON ANDERSON. 

BRUCe CHURCH, INC, 
Salinas, CalifDmia 
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TESTIMOIfT Su>Mm£l) XO tUB U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE, ON MIGRATORY 

Labor, Hisabings at Fresno, Caldp.,. Jan/ 12, 1072, Hon. Adlai Stevenson 
III, Chariman- ' ' " 

This year the Rrt>i)erty taxes on my homo were increased ' 15%, , while the 
largo corporate land-holders in Fresno County h^d their property taxes re- 
duced several million doUgra This sort ot inequity Is not just confined to 
Fresno County, but is typical of all the major agricultural areas of the state ' 
which have experienced the intrusion of largejscalo corporate interests. 

The presence of these powerful corporate interests in California is so per- 
vasive that no area of the state's political and economic structure Is left^un- 
^ touched. Because of this situation, any w«ll-meanlAg legislation or governmental , 
policy, such as the "open space" laws, are easily subverted, bent, or corrupted 
for the financial gain and political advantage of these corporations. 

In neighboring Kings County, millions of dollars in federal welfare subsidies 
are paid to the wealthy land-owners each year and yet the Kings Coimty 
Board pf Supervisors refuse:: to allow the poor people In that County to receive 
fopd-stamps because It would cost the large land-owners a few extra dollars a 
year in property taxes. ' ' , 

The very size of these land-holdings and the concentration of wealth which 
they represent, set them above the law and outside the moral obllgaUons that 
Institutions traditionally have towards others In society. With the aid and 
complicity of local, state, and federal goverAment, evefy conceivable kind of 
law has been ignored or set aside by these land-owners. The Federal Reclama- 
tion Law of 1902 states unequivocably that no water shall be dellve;red by the 
U.S. Government or its contractors to anyon'e In excess of 160 acres, and in 
order to recelye that water ^Ife must reside on that land or in the immediate 
neighborhood. However, af the present time, absentee land-owners with tens of 
thousands of acres of land are being given water at an a?inual estimated cost 
to the taxpayer of ?2300. per acre in direct violation of the law. On the other 
hand, child-labor and smuggled aliens are used indlscriminatly by these land^ 
owners with no fear of prosecution by the local and state authorities. One of 
these /Offenders even hoB a xmiformed Fresno County constabl.e on his payroll 
to prptcct his opcratioSOand its' autonomy from local find state law. 

Under those circumstances, traditional reform is Impossible because of the 
Intricate pver-lapplng and k||ter-lnvoljVement between these corporate interests 
^and the various state, loeal^nd federal agencies that are supposed to be pr(w 
^tccting, the public interest. . 

^ Because of this^ack of responsiveness to the needs of the people, I believe 
that it is absolutely imperative that the exisHng laws start being enforced, 
and that the ownership of land be limited to 160 acres per person so as to get 
the land* back into the hands of the people as was the original intent of Con- 
gress. The Federal government should follow-through and buy this land back 
at uninflated pre-water prices and then make It available for homcsteadlng 
under existing homestead laws. At the same time the opprcsivo property taxes 
must be repealed for the low and middle income homeowner, and the burden 
shifted onto those wealth^ Interests who presently pay little^or no taxes what- 
soever. 5 



In finishing, I wish to point out the Irony and inequity oTan economic and 
legal structure which causes a corporate giant like Standard Oil to pay only 
^% of its profits in taxes, after deducting every conceivable kind of business 
expense, while most individual taxpayers have a minimum of taken right 
off the top of their paychcclA before any expenses whatsoever are deducted. 
Then, adding insult to injury, these taxpayers are forced to pay part ot 
Standard Oil's water bill to illegally irrigate the 100,000 acres It owns ifl 
Fresno County* Then, as if this is. not enough, tl^ese taxpayers are forced to 
chip in and help pay part ol Standard Oil's property\taxes too. 
This situation cannot endure mucU longer. a 
Thank you, 
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Alex Brown, 
XnsUtuto for Sooial Itacardh d Law. 
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ArnDAvn or Kebu Couutt Lzbeeatioic MovEUEifx Hkalth Couuittxe, 
Bakebstoxd, Camt. 

The area of Kings County Is 1,805 square miles and , has a population of 
00,300 as per census of 1906. The arca of the county Is 802,000 acres. Ninety- 
five percent of the land Is prlvately*ovmed, with 500,528 acres in farms and 
342,0-il acres ^ In other lands. The above Indicators reveal that Kings County 
Is a large agricultural area. One pf the largest growers In the State controls 
Kings County. J. G. Boswell, who obtained 42 million dollars in subsidies from 
the Federal Government Is the largest land owner in Kings County. Agricul- 
tural prosperity blossoms out for this grower-controlled county. For the farm- 
workers of this area It means poverty. An example of this Is that 60 percent 
of the residents In this county arc on Welfare. These residents are on welfare 
because there Is no work available, which reflects the subsidies that growers 
receive. California growers are enriched and empowered not only by subsidized 
irrigation water— the world's largest welfare program some have claimed. The 
biggest growers J. G. Boswell arid Salyer, who control Kings County, strengthen 
their control of our lives through political manipulation which brings them 
the tax-ilnanced subsidies of soil conservation programs, marketing order, 
acreage allotments for corps, guaranteed prices, etc. 

These government programs are administered entirely by local committees 
of farmers. The big growers control the committees which parcel out subsidies. 

The size of some of these subsidies strain the imagination. The following 
growers rake in the subsidies (welfare) In Kings County: 

J. G. Boswell-. _ $4, 500, 000 

Salyer 1,014,860 

South Lake Farms ! 1,468,696 

West Lake Farms. . .1 622, 569 

Total subsidies..-.. ..u. 7, 600, 025 

The above is a sample of California farmer welfare recfipients. A tot^l of 
^ 'farming opiiratlons In Calif omla4 received direct-price support payments of 
over 100,000 In 1000. Thl9 story haa been repeated over and over. The Govern- 
ment, made laws to limit subsidies, «nd the grower found the waya to contiiwe 
to collect subsidies* TUc process was simple for*hem. '.^ 

Another example of the kind of power that Is controlled by the big growers 
is the Williamson Act that was recently passed in Kings County and at'' the 
sameJime the food stamp program was turned do^n. The Food Stamp Program 
in Kiigs County would have cost ^15,000 to t>e exact. At the same time the 
gfoWer-controlled Board of Supervisors passed the Williamson Act which 
represented half a million dollar tax cut to the ^Ich growers* Middle-income 
people become the Victims of rising taxes and place the blame on the Welfare 
reclplenta 

No oHe realizes the huge tax gift that continually goes to the growers. The 
grower-controlled Board of Supervisors continues to divert public attention 
away from their omi actions and make Food Stamp and Welfare the scape- 
goat for rising taxes. The^arge growers continue to manipulate Kings County* 

The pity of all of this Is that It took 1^500 farmworkers to camp in front 
of the courthouse for 21 days and nights Just to force the Bbatd of Supervisor^ 
Ct) comply with the law. The Board of Sui^rvlsors were not In compliance with 
distributing commodities as^per regulations. It took a court order and demon- 
stration to bring the Board In compliance. The social workers organization of 
the Welfare Department In Kings County supported the poor of the county* 
It takes nO Imagination to^see ^e outcome for the poor In this county. , 
. Health problems In this coutity are beyond belief. The County hospital does 
not provide adequate services* 
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BUBAL noUSlKO 

Rural housing is beyond belief in tills, the 20th century. The rural poor live 
in cold, drafty, rundown shacks, that are swarmli% with cockroaches full of 
flies and. steaming hot in the summer. ' 

Migrant farm workers dont know what It is like, to have inside toilets, 
running water, hot or cold. They don't have heat in toeir houses. Bathtubs 
are the cxceptioh rather than the rule. Covering the rural areas of Armona, 
Santa Rosa Rancheria, Avenal, Lemoore, Stratford, Kottleman City, and 
Corcoran, there are high percentages of broken down houses that are unsafe 
and beyond reiTair. 

Rural families who rent are twice as likely to occupy sub-standard housing 
as families who own their homes. - ^ 

Tlie families in the rural areas Just cannot afford *^decent housing. Some 
animals live in better shelters than most of these families. 

Title V of the Housing Act of 1M9, makes and hasures rural housing loans. 
Loan^ of up to $1,500 may be made to homeowners ^vfho cannot afford all 
repairs needed to make their homes safe, but can atford to make enough 
repairs so that the house does not endanger their health and safety. 

Provisions for senior citizens ovet 02 yeafH of age .are made by Farmers 
Home Administration. Rural housing loans are made only to the applicants who 
are unable to obtain credit from private lenders. 

According to Bob Marshall from Self-Help Enterprises, in a recent article 
in the Fresno Bee, he indicated tliat decent housing is being built, but at a 
rate that would take 80 to 40 years for the rural poor to have decent housing in 
Kings County. 

Farmers Home Administration is not reaching the majority of the people 
because the Federal Government does not give enough. funds to make this 
lK)Ssible. " ' . 

UKBAN , HOUSING 

Our present urban housihg programs simply have not met tlie housing needs 
in Ix'moore, Stratford, and Ilariford. The families who are in the greatest 
need do not Quality for loans and grants under existing legislation. ^ 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development known as HOD 
administers housing programs for both Urban and Rural low-income families. 
Under HIID*^ community renewal progx^ims in conynunities less than 5,500 
population may obtain funds for comprehensive planning for water and sewer 
development. 

The Public Low Rent Program in Kings^^unty is operated under the name 
of the Housing Authprity of Kings County. The County Board of Supervisors 
appoints a commission consisting of five civic leaders who govern the Housing 
Authority. They in turn appoint a director to oversee the operation of the 
Corporation. The cost of opt^ration is paid by the rent collected. 

The Public Ix)w Rent Program in Kings County consists of 160 units in 
Hanford and 100 units in the rural community of Corcoran. Again this is a 
total of 205 units. But th» 1960 Self-Help Enterprises reported a percentage of 
35 to substandard dwellings* 

The relatively new programs in Hanford, Corcoran, and Armona with a total 
of 205 cannot begin to fill the gap. 

Even though the Supremo Court upheld tBte Civil Rights Act of 1060, which 
grants to all citia«?nj9 the same rights to real and personal property available 
to White Americans, stilljhe practice of these/ different housing projects is 
de facto segregation as the location tends to follow the ethnic trends of the 
establiBhed community. 
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EMPLOYKElfT 

' It is very hard for the low income to get jobs in Kings County. Why? 
Because there is not enough industry or manufacturing outlets in Kings 
county and machines have taken over the farm labor. There are only 12 
manufacturing plants in Kings County that employ 1,285 people in the Hanford 
•area. Tlie Lemoore Navail Air Station employ 8,050. The other non-manufactur- 
ing companies employ 190 people. Most of these jobs poor people do not qualify 
bcause ot lack of education. 

Yet there are 112 acres in tlie city llmltB zoned for light/heavy inaustry. 
With this in mind, we the poor want industry With training programs so 
that we cdtt work. 

We caiMenter training programs from now until the end of th(i world under 
Depai>tmeTfc of Labor, Welfare Department, or public schools. What we are 
asking is for a sincere eitort from the county agencies to work with State, 
Federal and elected Representatives such as Congressman Talcott, Senator 
Cranston, Senator Murphy, and State .Senator Stiem to brjng more industrial 
.development to this County. 

Only by these efforts can we lift ourselves from where many of us are at 
I believe this can be done to believe otherwise is false. 

To beliQve that industry does not want to come into this county will continue 
to stereotype the image of the low-income poor as parasites of our country. We 
have been called dumb and lazy — Well I guess we are if we believe this! 

Thank you. 

EDUCATION 

As you all must realize, education is one of the main problems, of minority 
and poor people. The dominant'ldeci that education is a privilege, not a right 
is keenly felt by all low-Income people. Knowing other privileges or rights are 
sometimes denied^ the education issue is a topic of great importance. Society 
says that the door to self -improvement is educ^fion, yet at the same time, it 
closes this door of improvement Statistics Ix^rs this out when one observes 
that the average years of schooling for Indians is 5 years, Mexican-Americans, 
8 years, and Afro-Americans, 10 years. All this is especially disheartening when 
today's high school diploma is decreasing in value. When a minority high 
school graduate does get a diploma it is oftenf felt to be inferior from the 
one a student gets from theVhigh school on the other side of town. Segregation 
• and inequality is a very real factor. 

The track system in the public schools gives further evidence of suspicion 
on the part of poor people. A child that takes art IQ test that determines if he 
will be on the A, B, or 0 group knows nothing of the reasons or results his 
score has on his future. What educators don't realize, after all this time, is 
that the IQ tests are geared to the middle income White child and leaves the 
minority poor child at a further disadvantage. Add to this the language 
problem of Mexican American children. How many Anglos know of la llorona 
especially if they have to write their answers in Spanish. Add also the attitude 
one has when he does learn at home is many times considered wrong by 
educators. Was Villa a ^bandit or a champion of the people? 

*A case that makes this intolerable situation more noticeable is the recent 
ruling concerning the 50,000 Mexican-American children, who by action of 
Ihe CRLA, were found to be not retarded even though they were in retarded 
classes. Bringing the situation closer to home, why does "Corcoran have 130 
retarded children out of 2,000 students and Hanford 100 out of 4,000? Could 
it be that a higher percentage of the Students in Corcoran are of Mexican 
''descent and don't understand the tests they arc given for the above reasons? 

We ask outselves a lot of these auestions and can't help but think a lot of 
these educational problems are not only ours but yours. For a lot of us, it is 
too late and we don't have the opportunity to go back and get a lot more 
education. Must our cMldren again suffer the same' fate? A lot depends on you. 
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Baoator'Adlal Stavtnaoa IIX . , 
BatMita Off let lullditif 

Iteahlnftoai Dr 20510 . . 

Daar 1**^ 8t«vtason: ■ * 

I haw aoclOaad a clipping tctm tha Modaato 9f« of Januazy X3^^972t Mr* 
lorAn CbartkQV of yow^ office callad mi ao«at!U|M ago and aakad M If I would 
lUj^a to taatliy at the baarlti«s vblcb you vould Im coodiKtltift I dtclloadi , 
but In vlav of tba taatlmony givan by Ttolaaaatai I vlab that I vould bivt batn 
. tbara. ' ^ 

■V 

I vould XVUf to talca tbla Opportunity to act tba rtcOrd atraii^t. baW bad 
a nuMbar of In^uirlai nbout grovlng planta hordroponlctUy during tb* vlnt^r 
■ bar« In Staulalaua County. Tbla baa tone along vltb tba inctaailng Intaraat 
In organic prdtnlng. Tbara la vary llttXt Information daval^d on tbla 
tacbnlaua otbar tUn priaaryi twcauaa In davaloplng vbat information tbara la^ 
It vaa abovn that tbla la a yry. axpa naive matbod of grovlng vagitabltat Our 
govamment uaad hsrdroj^lca at Aaeanalon Xaland and also at aoma of tba South 
Fadfic lalanda-^-Ailvatokj I baUava* ^droponlca vara uaad bacauaa tbaaa 
lalaoda bid no aoU and It vaa fait necaaaary to Ufa tbla typa of growth In 
ordar to aupply tba baaa boapltala and parbapa aoma of tba paraonnal atatlooad 
fulX tlma on tbaa« laUbda vlth fraab vagctablaa* V 

Contr«ty to vbat Mr. Ttolawanta tblnkai tbla la a vary poor v«y to incraaaa tba 
labor rtaulrtaanta during tba vlntar* It ia tcooomlcally unf^aalbla* I think 
that Arman flarquia, our county dlractor of K^nalOn Sarvlcaj polntad out to 
Mr. TtolaaMnta that It had baan uaad at Quam and parbapa ba<:auaa of a languagi 
difficulty^ Mr* TtolMMnta choaa to think ba via told ba^abould «9 to OuMa. 

I bava vatcbcd Kr* 7!toliaMnt«*a caraar ttir aomatiaa In thia coamunity* Si cama 
bar* originally to racruit for Cataar Chava*. Tbla vaa a total faUur*# inaawicb 
aa our itata of California Jam Ubor Offlca vaa doing an admirabla Job of aup- 
plying paopla for tba local fanuij vbarata T*laMnta*a offlca did not bava'aoy- 
ooa availabla* Ht l|itar vorkad f or OOEOi vbara, aa I undaratand Itj ba vaa rtp*^ 
^rlaandad for ualng f«dtril fuoda vbUa on tba plckat Una for Caaaar Cbavait !■ 
la tar attaapted to atart a co-op vblcb navar got off tba ground^ and X can pradict 
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Senator AdUl SUwMon UX % 
7*96 two • ; 

ttait tbt Y«aturt b« !■ i€e)cln(( fund* fpr asm vlll tufftr • •lallar ftte. 

If I thit ■rtldL* **T»o UB Mostora ixprtiMd cooc^rn IttTrtixx) ^ 

ycat«rd«y over dMrgea Mdt 1^ David TaTaappte^ that he ran into difficulfgr 
in iettlng taehnicax Inforaation for a ^tvn vorl^ar co-op project, X bopa that 
thia lattar aaaea your concam and, if not, X vould ht aoat hapjpor to corrtapond 
or talk with you further* ^" 

X m concemtd that auch an articXa vouXd git into print htcnuae certain of ■ 
pur fundi do COM fro« federal aoniaa. «i 

Tvam vhat X hare read in the papera, you are «ittinc a sreat deal' of teitlAony 
relating to the aerioua effect of the tax-ahaltered farmirit* X vould hope that 
vith thia inforaation in your poiaeaaion, you viU aventualljf ha ahle to Make 
the tax refonui neceiiiry to cloae ofjt thi« orvervbelAin^ co«petitive poaition 
that theae invaatora. have over our family fama. 



Oincerely, 



Paul D. La Vine 
jfam Adviaor 

£ncl* 

cc9 Senator Aobert Vaf t ' 
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tl^om the HodMto Bee. Jan. 18„m2] 

^ V TAT«AWATi Cites H^ok of Sttpport 

^: • TlWO U.S. senators express^ concern in 'Fresno yesterday oyer charges made 

. ' ^ by David Talamante Of Modesto, who told them he ran into dllBcuHy in getting 
credit and, technical information for a farm worker cooperative project 

Talamante is president of the Trl-County I3conomic Development Foundation, 
which hopes to start a hydroponic ^eenhouse ||i order to grow vegetables in 
^ Stanislaus County in the winter. 

He told the Senate subcommittee on migratory labor conducting hearings in 
^ California this week^ that large farmers ai% given information freely from the 

University pf Calif omia extension^ 

The two senators^ Adlai E. Stevenson HI, D-IU., and Bobert jPaft, B«^Ohio, 
appeared concerned about the denial of credit and information fi^om some 
public agencies and urged Talamante and his group to contact their conn 
* ' gressman» 

Tiilamante said in an interview in Modesto today he and, other farm worker 
representatives will meet Saturday with Kep, John McFall pf the 15th, Stanis- 

\laus, San Joaquin and Merced Counties, District, to discuss their mroblems 
. and McFairs support of unemployment insurance for farm workers. 
♦ When the two senators asked Talamante to also contact his state legislator 
he said he told them Assemblyman Ernest LaCoste of Modesto Is a Democrat, 
' -'but if you were to look at the legislation he has presented, it is contrary to 
the needs and wishes of the farm worker." 
Talamente said LaCoste attended yesterady's hearing but did not testify. 
Talamai|l:& said he testified that employes of the Modesto Administration, 
which offens loons to small farmers, told him they do not deal with the kind 
of project he has in mind and did not- have time to see him. 

He said he. a]s0 testified he received a negative response from the Stanislaus 
County Agricillture Extension Service. Talamante said director Armen Sarquis ' 
called the farm workers' group "a bunch of kookies" and's^id if they want to 
start a cooperative project they should go to Guam to try it. 

Talamante said his group finally got some assistance from the extension 
service when one of the members who is of Orientat descent posed as a 
student and asked the (questions. >> 

Talamente said he asked the, senators to help establish an agency away from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity because he does not feel OEO "is set up in 
a way to deal with business ventures.*' 
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UNlVtRSITT PP CAUKMNIA 

Setntft OfW« mil Old Otk^ia RmI 

Mt^it«, Ciliffmi« 9$353 
ArHCt4t 209 ^524.1251 



Beofltof Adlal St«TiaiQn XIX 
Seoit« Office BuiWlng 
WMblngton, D. C. 20510 ' 

bepr Scnttor SteYcnion: 

EadoMd i« ■ foUow-up articae t^ra* tbe Modaato $ee* This is tbe Witt 
■oqutate repori; of vhat bappened vben aitOnMntc called 0U3r dfflce refiirdlps 
IV'Sr^Jponlp tatjetabl* fiirdenlttg* 

X n& atm ia bopea tliat I can receive ftt leaat two copiea of the teatlieonx 
given at your 1ii«rin«i* 

Sincerely. 



ieta 0. U Vine 
?arm Adviaor 

Fllitsa 

Snd* 



Sabquis Denies OiJkiM He Retused Ag Data 

Armen Sarquis, direc^tor ot the tStanislaus CQimty Agriculture Extension 
Service, denied today he has refused infgrmation about grovrtng winter vege- 
tables in a hydroponic greenhouse to David Talamante of Modesto. 

Talamante is president of the Tri-County Economic Development Foundation, 
a corporative organization of former farm workers who plan a hydroponic 
greenhouse in Stanislaus County. Talamante is employed as coordinator of 
fjBderal poverty war project to assist farm worl^eris toward self-sufficiency. * , 
' On Wednesday, Talamante testified before a US Senate subcommittee on 
migratory labor in Fresno that his project had difficulty in obtaining assistance 
through the University of California Extension Service in Stanislaus County. 

Sarquis said today Talamante could haye had the information ^^if he hadn't 
hung up on me." 

Sarquis said Talamante telephoned himjseekfjrig information about growing 
winter vegetables in which plants are grown in chemicals and pebbles instead 
of soil. The farm adviser said the objective of the project described to him was 
to create winter employment for farm workers. 

Sarquis said he explained hisT office has had no experience with such an 
operation in Stanislaus County, and Talamante was referred to the University 
of California at Davisi He said he also told Talamante he would find such an 
ope^feion not economically feasible because of the cost of the facilities, and 
said the work force for such an operation would be very small. * 

Sarquis said he told Talamante the armed forces tried hydroponic vege- 
tables growing on Guam because the soil was not fertile enough to produce a 
crop. 

**He became irritated and "arrogant, and he just abruptly hung up on me," 
Sarquis reported. **I had a publication which I intended to offer him." 

Sarquis said he did not refer to the greenhouse promoters as "kookies," as 
Talamante had alleged. "I have a real warm place in my heart for Mexican 
farm workers. I grew up with them and worked next to them," Sarquis said. 

The two senators who conducted the hearing, Adlai B. Stevenson III, D-Ill, 
and Robert Taft, R-Ohio, advised Talamante to contact his congressman. 

An aide to Rep. John J. McFall of the 15th, Stanislaus, San Joaquin and 
Merced Counties, District, said today a luncheon meeting scheduled with 
Talamante and a group of farm workers in Modesto tomorrow has been can- 
celled because McFall will be busy with other matters. 
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jrnaumry 15, X972 

Siftator Adlai ». r«t«Vin»oft III 

phairman of Sulaodcsiilttaa on Migratory Lal)or 
Sanata JLnnar Iloon 2QX 
Waihingtojo^ D.0» 20510 . 

Dtar Smatori 

. Va vara not notified of tha Itolly Iton Hearings , we vouXd 
thara fore lllca to submit tha fWlovlng Information on our. irea 
to be Inoluded In tha . Ixiformatlon gathered by your Subcoomlttat. 
Thl# Information has bean gathered and submitted as response to a 
resolution made and unahlmouily pelssed at our Grange meeting Jan. 13* 

In '1950 - 684 Jtoliy Tarmers In ^Culelake Basin (looated in 

Slalclyou and Hodoo Ooiintles laiir Northern Oallf.) 
1970 - 272 Itoiily larmera In seme area * .412 Jkrmers ellnlmated , 
1950 - X500 3?*opie In rural olty of (CulelaET • ■ 
1970 - 985 people still living In tuielake. * 

Numeroue bus&lnees .both small ehd large ;,hfiive died out ot moved 

from the area« . \ 

Population in the Ooimtles: , ' ^ 

Sleklyou Oo. 1950 30,517 ( SisKlyou Inorease largely 

1970-^34,556 due-to affluent city-dweller* 

Modoo Co. 1950 - 9»678 b\^ng ♦'recreational and're- 

i970 - 7,265 tlrement homes. } 

The elimination of ftimliy Hermers la approximately 20jC or 140 
JW^mers »from 1967 to 197X. Of the romaining, ve firmly believe that 
50> will be gone this year due to low prices on grain and potatoee 
our two major orope* ^ 

Tax delinquency doubled from I969 to 1970. There le more an</ 
more delinquency in land payments end Virtually no land ealee talcing 
place in the area. ^ 

The elimination offtthe Temlly 'Htslqx le largely oaueed by the 
poor moncpclietic di8t,rlbutlon system. As an exceptionally lovr prloe ' 
for 3 continuous: eeaeohe in the :^otato Karket has iff no vay reflected 
the low prloe bo thli coheumer, ef forte to have HarlCQtlng Clontrols ahd 
Acreage Oontrols legl elation have contlnu mely failed in both Oregon 
and Oallf omia Legislature e due to preeeure from the large Oonjlo- 
merates - the Marketing Agreements that were propoeed in both State 
Legislaturee would in no way have buen a burden to the Taxpayer • 

As the country 1* now at the bottom of a 2^ year low Iti farm 
prices and ae Agricultural legl elation ovor the past 8 ye are has , be en 
eolely for the benefit of the Oongloraoratee (large corporation . 
fazms) we feel that consideration ehould be made of the fact that 
each farmer i^rbducee enough material for hlmeelf and 43 others 
through the use of improved machinery, more education and buelneee 
prectiies while the corporate cannot do It ae e flolently. 

Sven at thle time there le leglelaticn in action to open large 
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' area» for faroing in tha Freano, California -^rea - l>ut it will l>a 
mostly under a large corporate and vllX only voraei;! the plight 
that thia past year bkv farma and fazm-oriented small Imaineasea 
go 'bankrupt to th6 amount of 4? million dollara. 

^HS) the Tulelalce Grange f^el great oonoern over t^e tragio 
deoreaae in the num'bera of ITtunily Farmers who have for years stood 
as the l)ackl)one of our country. With their passing on to other . 
' ^o\is or Welfare we feel a «oCd and eteady American way of life ia 
also paseing, leading our country without .one 6f Ita^laat atalvast 
bulwarks against the growing rate of crime / deXinquelicy and dia- 
content that ia so changing the face of our'-ootintry, 

Saepoot fully youra. 




Patil Tschirlcy 
igri cultural 
Grange 468 



Mary yiotorina. Secretary 
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5055 Central Avenue 
Rlveriide^ California 
January 31, 1972 



Senator Adlai Stevenaon 
Senate 0££ice Building 
iWaahington, D» C» ' 

rDeaX^^^Senator Stevenaon: 

IwitKtn the encloaure, X aee the work and the worda o£ a atateaman. 
It reada like the worda o£ a man vhom X admired and worked for, 
'your father* Vve watched with deapair the deteriorat:iQa of the 
[little lanas of the Jonea and the Smitha and the amall retail de- 
jpaxttnent atorea and faiaily owned grocery atorea aince 1958 « How 
;Xfm beginning to aee the end of the amall banka and corporatlona; 
: then» the end oi our free enterpriae ayatem aa we know it now 
I followa. wJ 

Itfy survey aince your congreaaional hearing two weeka ago ahoWa only 
I a few read thia article '*which waa on the front page where everyone 
\ should o£ read it,*' and those who did do not remetnber or knoU; the 
I true meaning of It which proves that moat everyone in the citiea 
I are Itttereated only in themselves, but the few amall farmera know 
I why and what your me a a age me ana to everyone. . 

Ias you stated, a million and a half family farmera are atruggling 
i f or aurvival and a million migrant workera are living in poverty. 
; Every iikember of Congreas knowa why, yet you are the only one who haa 
! the fortitude to bring it to the people' a notice, but thAt is not 
I enough* They muat realisse the fatmera have been dlaplaced with sub- 
sidies for any kind and any amount of land. Originally, aa you 
know, it waa to help tlie amall farmer with acreage'of not over a 
Section of land, depending on the type of aoll, etc* 

I For your Information **i£ needed," there were two and one^half bil«« 
; lion doUara^ in farm aubaldiea after thirteen yeara of democratic h # 
; control to 1952* Six yeara later, under the control oi l^ixon and 
company, we had nine billion! 

X have no idea how many billion we have in farm aubaidiea now, but 
iX know aa you members of Congreaa know, it i a entirely too m^ich 
and muat be reveraed ntw to the point o£ beginning* 

When that is done, the cor^porationa will aelX out at a reaaonable* 
price and leave the land like rata leaving a a inking a hip* Xf the 
amall Smitha and jonea farmers do not have the money to buy aaid 
land, the government can purchaaa and a ell it to then at a cost 
for less than we're paying xu>w« The million an4 a half farmara 
would taka millions back to the aoil with thorn, wives, cbildran. 
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Senator Adlal. Sttveriiott v*' 

vilgrant worker! » m^d family itorei who wpuld lerva th« farneri. 
Subaidies to tha big corpora^lona are thil'^cauae of noat «11 oqr 
problema in our citlea* ' » 

As 70U staCedy the fate o£ Aiutlca iiet with the^ fate of rural Amer*^ 
lea, and the plight of our cltlea arlaea alnoat directly from their 
plight* Some way we must let the people know and maybe then Xea- 
lisse that putting the Smiths and the Jones farmers back where they 
belong would relieve the pressure in the ghett^^s^ cut the crime 
rate^ the overhesd expense of the federal / state and local govern** 
ments 50 per cent by eliminating the cause and supervision of 
millions who are in the cities but cannot find work* 

like many millions in America^ am sick and tired of:, seeing a 
forty billion dpllar deficit, retired people selling their homes 
so they can eat and live awhile longer , people like Governor Reagan 
using tax loopholes and pays no ZMxeu, public officials shouting we 
must stop Inflation^ cut taxes for the hoxoe owner, but the ^irst ones 
to raise their own salaries, people living better on welfarer than 
many who work like hell for a livinj^, a government that takes our 
tax money and subsidizes corporations and otherf who don't need it. 

You gentlemen of the Congress Jcncw how, and have the power ^ to stop 
these handouts and waste in government, and if ItU not done soon» 
•the people will rise up in their wrath and do it for you* At our 
rate of travel, we can destroy ourselves within ten years* That I 
do' not wish to see, \^ 

X want my children and their children to grow up in a country l^hey 
can trust and that is why I've worked so hard the past twenty years 
for good democrats* After IPresident Keiixiedy's death, X sat on vay ^ 
hands, but for a Statesman, X'll work again. The person 1*11 wprk 
for, and the majority wants, will balance the pay, prices and pro- 
fit* Hake ' everyone pay taxes according to their income, take the 
profit out of wars, and plug those damnable tax loopholes* 

Morally, X think our government is as low as it can get without 
total collapse, yet X remain optimistic* X don't believe our public 
servants wish to be destroyed or destroy themselves* X believe 
every man owes a certain amount of his life to God and his country* 
and X hope^^^nany more members of Congress start thinking as yotN[o* 

There is no position, noamount of power or money that is so im- 
portant that we should,£««crifice this nation to get it, yet that's 
what we're doing now and very few members know it* X pray that you 
will get the majority to help you do what X think your message 
meant* 




P* W. H^ll 

CCS Senators l^rank Church, Alan Cranston* Vrcd Harris* Bdward Kennedy, 
"William Proxmire, Jolm Tunney; Honorable Carl Albert | Speaker of • 
the Housa; Congressmen Glen Anderson, Thomas Reesa; Candidate for 
Congress George Brown, San Bernardino, California 
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ITxwk tb« PrtM (BiTtrtUt, Calif.) JTan. n, 107}] 

. SEirATE Paxcl Peobes "Feudalism" or Goefoiate Faeuv 

. i * ■ " 

^ San Francisco (UPI)— A three-day conippressional hearing on the emerging 
"corporate feudalism" in California agriculture and the disappearance of the 
family farm opened today in an attempt to understand the changes in rural 
America. 

U.S. Sen. Adlai B. Stevenson, I)*ni., said the purpose oif the hearing was "to 
find a national policy whose effect is not simply efficiency or progress or 
economy of scale, but a decent life for all rural .Americans." 

Stevenson said his subcommittee on migratory labor would focuK on these 
questions : 

Who owns the land in California? 

What are the consequences of landholding patterns on farmers and farm 
workers, on consumers, on rural communities, and on the environment? 

How do federal and state policies affect the distribution of land, wealt 
and power in California? 

Stevenson said previous hearings elsewhere have aslced the question "who 
owns rural America?" 
. "So far in these hearings,, it appears, no one in America knows," he said 

For six months, Stevenson^s subcommittee has been examining the change 
in rural America, a change the senator calls "revolutionary" yet unnoticed by 
most people. 

Stevenson said it was true that statistically great numbers of farmers are 
leaving the soil and moving to the cities," but the numbers do not cttpture the 
hidden meaning of the rural migration : ruined hopes, deserted homes — a dying 
way of life." 

The hearings, he said were to find the human story which lies behind the 
statistics of rural change. Some of the statistics were : 

Since World War II, the number of farms in America hns declined from 6.9 
million to 2.9 million. Fewer and fewer people — or buslnesse8--own more and 
more land. 

In Califomia, 3.7 million acres of farmland are now owned by 46 corporate 
farms. One corporation, Tenneco, owns more than a million acres. 

In 1960, the largest 40,000 farms in America, less than 2 per cent of the 
total number, accounted for more than One-third of all farm sales. 

"Farmer Jones and farmer Smith, those durable figures in American folk- 
lore—and American reality^are being displaced, all over America, by new- 
comers to the farms with names like Tenneco, Gulf— Western, Goodyear, 
Monsanto, Union Carbide, Kaiser, Boeing, and Dow Chemical, to name a few," 
Stevenson said. 

* "Meanwhile, one and a half million family farmers are struggling for sur- 
vival and a million migrant workers are living in poverty." 

Stevenson said the fate of America was bound intimately with the fate of 
the rural Americans. 

- "The plight of our cities arises almost directly from their plight. All of us 
have a responsibility to concern ourselves with the questions which are fac- 
ing them," the senator said. 



( 
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/ llaroh 6, 1972 

Stnator idlai X. Stivt&ion III 

Chairatn of Suboonmitttt on Klgratoxy lAbor . 

t%rmX% Inntx Boon 201 

Ifmhin^ton B.O* 20310 # . 

'I>tar Stnatort 

In rtgard to your Ittttr of fal). 13^ 1972, wt Jwiva gathartd 
Infoa^aetlon to furtbtr. illuoidatt our\bilitf that tha Tamily 
IWrmar la it apaadily vaniahing group and\hat our particular 
locality la hardar hit than avaracia l}aoauaa of low potato and grain 
prioaa. . 

Actually what tha amalX jTannar naada to aurvlva ia juat a fair 



chanoai a fair prica for hia produota, a atandlird of living at 
laaat comparabla to that our Xagialatora inaist la tha right of tha 
avaraga wali^a raclpiant and a raaaonabla ratum'on his invaatfjiantf 
Quoting frox tha Xconouiic Haport of tha Braaidant'trcnanittad to 
Ooftgraaa, January 1972, pagaa 2B9-290-293-29S, '•faimara gat a 2,6?; 
ratum on thalr Invaatsiant, not inoluding anything ^or tha labour 
by fa)^ara and thair famlllaa**. Vurthar compariaon ahova J.n 1948 
faraara had an invaataant of |127*9 billion and a nat incoua of 
|18 billion, by tha and of 1971 tha farm invaatoant ima |335*1 
billion but tha nat incoma had droppad to 1X3*5 billion* <)uoting 
from tha aama aourca, ainca X930> 59!^ of tha fancara hava laft tha 
farmai ^'^^ inooma aamad '^y farmara from non**fara aourcaa (|14»5 
billion) now axounta to mora than farm incoma (#13 •5 billion) and 
|2 billion of thia farm incoma vaa a 'papar' incoma chargad up aa 
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5ou»lns Allotatnt, mctually .rtjjt for living In^thtlr own X»ra ho3i«»« 

t%tfT undtrstanding !■ «lgo naidad to halp tht pulilic ■•• th« 

famtr «« h« Kaarly any city paraon picturaa tha famar aa a 

vaalthy aiaar lining hia ppckata with thair food laonay. Xvan 

Traaauiy Seoratary John Connally Kaa quotad In V'Tha Jac'j:ar**, ; ?ab,26t 

1072, ••to tha llieht of rlalng food prlcas, oXflclala will protmbly 

oonaidar applylnc ptlca controls on rav agricultural produota,**, 

Kara again la tha nlslaadlng attltuda that ii la the riiw product . 

that dan)anda the hlc.h prlca Instaad of tha tlnlahad product on . ' 

the grocery ahalX. BaaX Juat now haa cona to near parity and ^ 

Inatcntly wa hear talk of a prlca -control or shipping In of 

foralnn products to counteract it, Inviratlxratlon ahowa that tha 

raw products ara far below parity aa of 1/15A2: 

Connodlty Iva, Prlca Parity 

Wheat ^ 1.35 bu» 2.94 bu* 

Hica 5,55 owt. 7.31 'cwt. 

. Com 1.09 bu. 1,94 bu, 

Soyboana 2.92 bu* 4.04 bu, 

Beaf OattXe 51, AO cwt. 35.70 cwt. / 

Hoc* 22.70 owt. 2'?.70 cwt. 
. V . Milk sold to . j 

plants 6#14 cwt. 7.(j4 cwt. 

; ZZZ* ^ , ' #30 d02. .54 dos. 

(list frosa IIH) Haportar, Fib. 1972)^ 

Conaldarlnc tha wheat In a loaf of bread brings the fariser 

potatoes, 2^ or loos a pound and baaf 31;^ a pound, It bacos^ea 

obvloud a aoall portion of the dollar apent for food actually 

goeo to the farmer. And atill ve hear our legislators ^(Bep. Benj. 

Roaanthal, Rep. Ohas. Vanlki say »<It duct be cald> 

however, that rising farm prlcea are now hlchly Visible, and from 

now on could even be Glarlnc.**(cL*'ioted from "The Packer**, ?ab* 19, 1)72] 

Another inatduco of our leclfllatora goIhg after tha conaurnar vote ' 
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: Ve mgrtt vith Ac^^icuXture S«cr«taryi^rl Xi* Butz vhen hn 
3tatqi he ima **conctrn«d about conglonerate Xiraa >^ich tnter farm- 
«tid uaa thair tcono lo power to^ i^n edge over other fmrqiera 
vith' lower intireat rates, tax advantacea and sore direct acoeaa 
to sarl'Ceta.'' (quoted frosi a UPI article by Bernard Brenner in our 
local j)aper dated Mar, 1, 19?2) We regret he failed to mention the 
enoncptia aubsidiea allotted these corporation0« Ve feel corporationa 
auch lla Boeing that are aubsldlzed or heljped by the govemnent by 
lov ^te loans should be refused any fisa:pin{j aubaidiea altonethor, 
ia this io unfair to the aiiiall famer and the conauuer as It puts 
theia in the^ position of paying a rer,i;lar bl^clcnail - their own tax 
\ aonty- to the big corporatlona which aut6,Tatically and 8yota.,:atically 

I extir;2inates the Janily Taraier, 

i ' , . 

I ^ Aa for the aubsidy payaent for a Q,ualified farcer, we feel 

this should be litaited to i)lO,000 total for any individual with 
* IVopholeo tightly cloeed so anyone croup or individual oannot 
^ realize the **hundreda of thousands of dollars in subsidies** we 

frequently hear about* (Arnold Paulson^ Citizens Ooncress for 
Jrivato Bnterpriae iro^^alettor, Vol 5» I>o; 3', 1972) 

Twenty years ago, when tises ware bad for the farmer, he 
could still -gejb by and aver, ^xo^^reos t little. .that is, buy a 
little equipnont 'and ::eep thiric^ repaired, but now» with high prices 
^ on eve-7thlnc ho muat buy, tho burden o'2 ad^od taxes, and the raices 
I . in loan ''in tor oat a he fir.do hi joolf in tiio pooition whore ha can*t 
I :ceap up let alone ^^et ahead. And witi* Uio land over-aosescod In 

tj:;o tiseo wj.en 'land was bein^ aold, and no chance now of It beina 
re^evaluated (as t .le 'ca*inot be done i;,iOn tUare are no saleo of 
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Itnd btlns Ktd«) h« carJt ey«n gtt out but aupt contlnut to 
Cet further behind each year vhlle tr/lcj to hold onto what * 
he aitd.hlB faally have built up through a lifetime of hard 
, >ror]c* In other irordSf the imall faraer in bein^^ fo'rced into 
actual »1? very, no way he -turns* can he cose out on top* wiLth 
the inevitable realization that in a natte^r of tine the benk 
vill sell him out# 



B^ipect^lly youri. 




t Chairman of / 
'Agricultural Oomaittee, Zulelake 
Grange .A68 ' . ^ 

jury <!|^ctorlne, Seoretary 



Ihio letter and our previoue one ol^i January 15f 1972 may 
be ino^uded In your records if yoVio deiire« 
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Tbm Honortbla AdXal X/stavanaoA IH 
ChAlxntn, dubcoMlttaa on MisrAtorr Im\jov, 
Room 201 Ux^U iniMX 
1237 C Strtttp N.I. 
W*«hln«ton, U^C. 2p5;0 




Vt havt rtcelVid your UiUv of ftbnuw 15 ind •ppraolata th« opportunity 
to ■ubnlt • atat^iMnt conctmlng^t !I\ilalaka family Urm •cono«lc probl«»« 
to b« antarad Izito tha racord of your liaarinfj. Kaif of thaaa ^atatiatlca" 
lira difficult to conolaaHy aubatafttlalia In vrltlnc* You undoubtadly undat^ 
atttnd that. *. 

ainca 1963 about 1^ f*nllla«» 2Q^, bava bad to laav« thalr faxva; thart 
has baah a JQ^ dacraaai? In 3lja«noins potato frowara; tha voluM of local 
buaineaa tra^padtad h«a daorMaad about Ho^ with winy bualnaaaaa liquidating ' 
o»on9olldatlnf ; tha ganaral faina oparatlnc arid aqulpiMnt coat a bava 
Ifioraasad at laaat a^. 

Dallnquant taxaa doublad f rcai 1969 to 1970. Dallnquwit land payiawita Ineraaaad 
•about froai 1966 to 1970. 

Of tha r«aalnln« fanMra» auiny will dacUra bankruptcy or b* iorcad out throufh 
foraclofuras thla yaar. About aifht xllaa north of OUlalaka la a rurHl touop 
Kalln, Orafonp with ♦bout 50O paopla. Juat thla waak flva fazwara In Malln 
daclarad bankruptcy. Tlila la Indlcatlva of tha aeonoKlo dlraotlon of tha 
TuUaKa Baaln. 

Youra vary truly 
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Drciaioir a* Di.Giomio ^ 
(By Victor Salandiinl) 

• ■ i 

Cesar Cliavcas and tlie APL^OIO Joined forces to defeat the Teamsters Union 
In Its owner-supiwrtcd drive to organlxe field workers— 

The recognltloa of tlio AFJ>CI0*8 United Ii^rm Workers Qrganlxing Com- • 
mittee by California's vast Dl Giorgio CorporaUon as bargaining agent for its 
field workers represents a major breaktlirougli in tlio history of tlie American 
' labor movement. . '\ , 

. In 1947, attempts to organlxo tlio vast Dl Giorgio complex provoked a bitter 
battle tliat left tlie National Farmers Union prostrate, and It liad to be dis- 
solved a few years later. Armed guards were thrown around picketed fields; 
Violence erupted almost dally, resulting in at least two deaths and doxens of 
injuries; hundreds of strikers were arrested. The experience discouraged fur-, 
ther attempts at organization of farm labor. Not until 1050 did the AFI/-LIO . 
re-enter the field. Sineo thenrit is estimated that the AFIt-CiO has spent ?1.5 
million on its farm labor dplVes^— without a -single contract to Justify that vast 
exi)cndlture. 

It Is Ironical that the breakthrough at Dl GlorglQ was achieved largely by 
an Independent and comparatively now labor movement, the National Farm 
Workers Association, led by Cesar Chavez, which was accepted into the ranks 
of the AFL-CIQ at the eleventh hour, 8% to speak. Faced with tho prospect of 
having the fruits of victory snatched away by the Teamsters Union— which 
Chavez had accused of entering into a "sweetheart contract" arrangement 
with t)\ Giorgio— the Independent NIj'WA Joined forces with the AFI^ClO's 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee to form the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, This merger was a key factor in tho August 80 elections, 
supervised by the American Arbitration Association, which resulted, in the 
selection /)f UFWOC as bargaining agent for Dl Giorgio field workers. 

Of the 1,205 field workers who voted, 530 cast ballots for the AFI/-CIO 
^ union, 331 favored the Teamsters, and 1? wanted no union. The American 

Arbitration Association challenged the validity of 332 ballots, largely on tho 
groundH of eligibility. Since both unions and DlGlorgio accepted tho AAA's 
decision on the challenged ballots, there never was any auestion 6t contesting 
the outcome. , . ^„ i , 

Perhaps the DflOst significant figure hero is provided by the 12 who opted 
fof "no union." For years, eon)orato farm Interests have maintained that field 
workers were not interested In labor unions and that they were being harassed 
and victimized by labor leaders and "outside agitators." The fact that only 
12 of the 1,205 votes cast supported this view should lay this cgj^ard to rest 
forever. . 

Now that tho election is over, tho key question that arises Is; why did tho 
multimillion-dollar Dl Giorgio Corp., which has been so vehement in its opposU 
tion to labor unions in the past, suddenly agree this year to permit its workers 
to chooso a collective bargaining agent? After all, growers aro exempt from 
national labor legislation, and there is no State legislation compelling recogni- 
tion of farm labor unions. Yet tke Dl Giorgio interests readily agreed to the 
' suggestion, when it was made by Gov. Brmund 6. Brown, that an AAA-super- 
vised election be held. Why? . . . ^ 

As a student of ectJnomics (I am studying for my doctorate in this field at 
Catholic University). I had a first hand opportunity this summer to delve 
into this question. In Borrego Springs, where the Dl Giorgio Interests have a 
vast grape-growtog operation, I spent two weeks doing some research Into 
the concepts of tho "closed society" and tho "power i^tructure" of the conwra- 

tlon farm. ^. . . . ^ t 

I was there on June 24, the day that the Dl Giorgio interests— with a good 
1 deal of advance publicity and fanfare— conducted their first collective bargain- 

ing election. Chavez and tho AFL-CIO*s union boycotted the vote on tho 
grounds that It would be rigged in favor of tho Teamsters, the only union listed y 
on the ballot. About half of the Borrego field workers cast ballots and, as/ 
expected, they favored the Teamsters. 

It was. at this time that eight Mexican field workers who favored Chavez* 
union and who were subsequently fired came to the pliice where^I was stayhig 
with Chavez and Hev. Wayne Ilartmire, a Presbyterian minister assigned to 
tho National Council of Churches Migrant Ministry. Apparently afraid of the 
Dl Giorgio armed guards and police dogs, they aikod us to jaccompany them 
back to their quarters, where they could pick up their belongings and their 
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back-pay checks. We did so, ignoring the "No Trespassing" signs since we felt 
th^ workers, had been paying for room and board and were entitled to enter 
the camp with visitors. The Di Giorgio guards felt otherwise. All ,fleVen Of 
us were arrested and jailed on cliarges of trespassing; The tUiarges against ,the 
Mexican workers were later dropped, but Chavez, the Rev. Hartanire and myself 
were coflviflted of trespassing and were ordered to pay fines of $250 each. 

The ensuing news coverage of this episode, I am convinced, helped to sway 
public opinion in favor of Chavez, for it made people realize how far Di Giorgio 
' was going to maintain its "closed ^0i^ety." More important, however, was the 
impact on the field workers themselves. They knew that Teamster organizers 
were literally given the run of Di Giorgio properties. After we were arrested, 
the once skeptical workers began to believe Chavz' arguments that Di Giorgio 
and the Teamsters were arranging a "sweetheart contract" deal and that the 
"No Trespass!!^" signs were intended only for Chavez and the AFL-CIO union. 

By the turn the August 30 election rolled j^round, the Di Giorgio interests 
dropped their pretense of neutrality and, in effect, told the workers that if 
they felt they 'must have a union, the should c^ose th;p , Teamsters. v 

Why the Teamsters? By this tima it had undoj^lMly become apparent to all 
concerned that farm labor unionization was inevitable. When Chavez' group 
and the AFIi-CIO union joined hanas in their strike in the grape fields a year 
earlier, organized labor and civil rights organizations gave them nation-wide 
support in boycotting products of the struck companies. Schenley Distilleries, 
one of the strutk firms, admitted the effectiveness of this boycott by becoming 
the first company to recognize the grape pickers' union and signing a contract. 

Di Giorgio products also were feeling the pinch of the boycott — the prime 
factor in iire^idecision tor permit the^ election fur a bargaining agentv^nce no 
one connected with the corporation has ever explained the preference for the 
"teamsters, »we can only speculate that perhaps Chavez was right in his 
"sweetheart contract" explanation — or that personal reprisals were involved 
because Chavez had been responsible for calling the long strike in the grape 
fields. 

\i Whatever the reason,, any hopes that might have existed of a neat and tidy 
Di Giorgio-Teamster deal never were realized. The June 24 vote, in fact, stirred 
so much antipathy in the State, especially among farm workers and AFIr-CIO- 
aflSliated unionists, that Gov. Brown appealed to Di Giorjgio to permit a new 
election among its wonkers under supervision of the AAA. To its credit, Di^ 
, Giorgio agreed. 

I went to Delano, the center of the corporation's gi^pe-growing operations 
and headquarters of the competing unions, to continue my firsthand study of 
the pre-election maneuvering and the election itself. By this, time, Chavez' 
" union, composed primarily of Mexican- Americans, and the AFL-CIO union, 
predominantly Filipino-American, had been merged to present a united front 
against the Teamsters. Under the aegis of the AFL-CIO, the united union 
^ thus was able to get the financial help and professional organizing assistance 
to counter the well -financed thrust of the Teamsters. 

The arbitration association had required the Di Giorgio Corp. to provide 
lists of workers to both unions, 'fhe workers' debility to vote was*" decided 
beforehand by mutual consent of all parties involved. These lists enabled the 
union organizers^ to get the "right people" to the polls. An attempt was made 
to contact every worker on the lists ; transportation was provided to bring in 
voters from as far away as El Paso, Texas, and Jalisco, Mexico — seasonal 
migrants who had worked for Di Giorgio and then moved on. It was an amaz-* 
ing effort requiring hundreds of man-hours of work and an expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. But it paid off in a significant victory for the United 
Farm Workers JDrganizing Committee. 

The defeat has not deterred the Teamsters, whose Western regional director 
Immediately announced plans for the formation of a special Farm Workers 
Division to "battle the AFL-CIO all .the way" in an intensified drive to or- 
ganize California's 200,000 domestic field han4§. The showdown at Di Giorgio, 
however, clearly gives the AFL-CIO an upper hand in the gigantic job ahead. 
It can be truly said that a new and brighter era has opened for California 
farm wolrkers. And wha)b/ happens in California is bound to affect the lives 
and fortunes of all t^ese who toil in the fields to produce America's bounty. 

[fb. victob salandini, for eleven years a field worker in California and now 
a priest of the Diocese of San Diego, is the author of "Union Organizing in 
. the Fields" (Am. 10/9/65).] 
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* ^ Moke Gbapes or Wb4th ^ 

(By Victor Salandlni) 

The ifitest efforts to organize grape pickers in southern California' have been 
stymied by the government's co-operation with growers. Success in the next 
phase of this campaign for social justice will be up to us — ' 

When June came to the CoachellflJ^ Valley this year, organizers of the United 
Farm Workers OrganlEing Committee (tJFWOC) were on hand to map strategy 
in their continuing struggle to improve the economic lot of California's grape * 
workers. In the flat, dusty streets of the town of Coachella, the Tanguard of 
those who follow the crops had already arrived, their cars and pickup tracks 
parked along the streets bordering City Hall Park. 

Cesar Chavez, the 41 year old Mexican-American who for the past three 
years has led the effort '^o organize California's $168.5 million grape-growing 
industry was on the scaia His AFI/-CIO-affiliated committee's attempts to ' 
induce the 41 growers in the Coachella Valley to allow the National Labor 
Relations Board to conduct an election to determine a bargaining agent for 
the field workers had been curtly and summarily dismissed. UFWOC's only 
alternative ^as to call a strike and post pickets at roads leading to the fields. 
. Before doing) so, however, Chavez went ahead and set up the machinery for 
polling the workers on the issue, inviting three prominent Southern California 
^citizens to act as observers at the polls and during the actual vote counting. 
Of 2,000 workers polled, Chavez was able to produce ballots showing that more 
than 1,500 favored TJFWOC as their bargaining agent. Under normal conditions, 
such as a shgw of stren'gth might have had a salutary effect on the growers, 
but It soon became apparent that conditions were anything but normal. 

The growers, realizing they were to be the target of the state-wide UFWOC 
organizing drive, had made arrangements to import by bus and track so-called 
green-card workers from Mexico to harvest their grapes. Green-carders are 
Mexican nationals who have a visa to be resident a^dena in the United States, 
but they goVback and forth across the border as they please. Existing regula- 
tions prohibM them from accepting employment in fields involved in labor 
disputes. ChaVez has charged that in the Coachella Valley, and before that in 
Delnnp, the Justice Department's Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which supervises the green-card program, has not enforced these regu- 
lations. For their part, immigration authorities claim they are enjoined from 
acting against the infiux of green-carders in the grape fields because of a 
Federal court order obtained by the growers, who maintain that a strike or 
bona fide labor dispute does not exist in their fields since the picketing workers 
do not constitute a legally recognized union under the terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act» ^ . 

It was obvious that the 41 grape growers in the Gosn^ella Galley had no 
intention of signing any. contracts with Chavez's comifettee. When UFWOC 
posted pickets at entrances to the vineyards, it was noticed that some field 
foremen and other supervisory workers were armed with pistols. Truck drivers 
carrying green-carders into the fields were instracted not to allow the pickets 
to block their access. The growers stubbonrly resisted all efforts of UFWOC ^ 
to discuss the situation. Tension heightened. 

At 5 A.M. on July 2, a vineyard foreman taking a group of work^^s into 
the field at an area called Oasis drove his pickup .track through a line of 
pickets at the entrance. Most of the pickets scattered to avoid being strack by 
the track, but one — ^William Joseph Richardson, 22 a student who Is studying 
for the prilpthood at Moreaii Seminary of the Holy Cross Fathers in South 
Bend, Ind. — ^jumped on the hood of the vehicle and was carried to the picking, 
area. According to the report issued to the press by the Sheriff's Department, 
the ranch foreman then allbwed Richardson off the track and drove away 
to report the incident to sheriff's deputies. Soon after, however, a sedan drove 
up with two men in it. They forced Richardson into the car, where, he told 
deputies, he was beaten up and then drivoi to the - edge of the vineyard. 
Charges of trespassing were filed against him. . 

A union attorney had been summoned, and he was there to meet Richardson. 
He ordered an ambulance; the seminarian was taken to Valley Memorial 
Hospital, where he was treated for facial bruises and was X-rayed to deter- 
mine the extent of his injuries, 
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Tlui^Fsame day, the union's Attorney received reports of two other beatings 
of pickets and six attempted runovers. The growers countercharged that four 
workers were struck by stones thrown by pickets, m 



pickets and orgahizlng staff in the Coachella Valley to intenstfy OTWOC's 
national boycott against all table grapes. A fervent disciple of nonviolence, 
Chavez felt that violence would only breed more violence, and he refused to 
allow his followers to be placed in a position in which their lives were in 
danger.^ 

The eruption of violence was widely publicized in the local press and on 
television, ' and served to bring the union's story before the general public in 
an area where the "local establishments" — the police, thejsourts, the business 
community and even the local churches— definitely opposed ^CJhavez's organizing 
efforts as "outside agitation." ^ ^ 

The, grape harvest in the Coachella Valley is now completed, and the migrant 
labor force now moves north with the sun, to Arvin, to Delano and to Lodi, 
until California's table grapes, 95 per cent of the nation's totalproduction, 
are on their way to market. The Coachella Valley experience has proofed once 
again that California's table-grai>e growers will never accept an organized work 
force so long as the green-card system provides a ready supply of cheap, docile 
labor to take the place of domestic workers who prefer to wo rk as members df 
Chavez's UFWOC. This explains the vital necessity of UFWOC's two-pronged 
drive to put pressure on Federal authorities to do something about the system 
that permits green-carders to be used as strike-breakers, and to convince the 
American piiblln to bapk: tht* nft Hnn-wid p hny nnff of table grapes until the 
battle for justice is won. * 

[Fr. Victor Salandini, a priest of the diocese of San Diego, is presently 
writing his doctoral dissertation for Catholic University on the farm-labor 
problem in California. He has worked closely with Cesar Chavez from the 
beginning of the Delano strike, lobbying for the strikers in Washington, D.C., 
while pursuing his studies. He was with the farm workers in Coachella during 
the last four days of the strike.] 



The union label — a black eagle on a red field— on union-picked table grapes 
promises economic advantages to the^hree growers who signed with Chevez's 
, United Farm Workers — 

Three table grape growers in £klifornia's Coachella Valley decided recently 
to sign contracts with Cesar Chkvez's United Farm Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (UFWOC). The decision ^as been hailed by his followers as a major 
breakthrough in the five-year fight to. bring tlae benefits of unionism to the 
state's 400,000 agricultural workers.X 

Under terms of the contracts, wages are increased by 10 cents an hour over 
the prevailing rate to $1.75. In addition, 22 cent an hour in fringe benefits 
are provided and a union shop is accepted; The fringe benefits include pay- 
ment of 2 cents for every box of grapes, the amounts to be placed in a job- 
retraining fund to asist workers replaced by mechanization. A key feature in 
the contracts is a clause ruling out use of dangerous pesticides. It was the 
growers' refusal last year to discuss this issue that led to termination of nego- 
tiations in the Coachella Valley. 

Jerome Cohen, UFWOC attorney, credits much of the success of this year's 
breakthrough to the Ad Hoc Committee of Catholic Bishops, a group of five 
prelates under the chairmanship of the Most Rev. Joseph Donnelly, of Hartford, 
Conn. They entered the discussions la:st November at the invitation of both 
growers and union supporters. "Their presence," Cohen said, "created an 
atmosphere for cbnciliation." ' 

When the press was summoned to the Los Angeles Archdiocesan chancery 
offices for the announcement of the contract agreements, Bishop Donnelly said 
that he and * his fellow bishops were "confident that this breakthrough would 
serve as a pattern for others." Chavez simply said: "This is a very important 
day." Lionel Steinberg, who signed the contracts for the growers said : "I have 
some concern that [the union shojp clause] may not be completely workable, 
but I am convinced that I will try and they will try. It, is my hope tHat we 
have commenced a historic breajcthrough." ^' 



The aext day, Chavez ordered 




decided to use the 
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The hope and confidence that were expressed that evening, howfever, were 
not shared by Mr. Steitiberg's more adamant grape-growing colleagues in the 
Coachella and San Joaquin Valleys. The next day, the California Growers' 
Association started grin ding out press releases pointing out that the tliree 
contracts negotiated by UFWOC covered only 1*100 acres — ^1 percent of the. total 
Galif6mia table grape crop — and involved about 760 workers, who would be 
working only dur&g the months of May and June (the grape harvesting season 
in Goachella Valley.) The tone of these releases makes it plain that California 
agribusiness is still not ready to let its workers decide for themselves whether 
or not they should be represented by a collective bargaining agent. 

This position is best exemplified in the attitude of the people Who run the 
Giumarra Vineyards Corporation, the largest table grape producer in the 
coimtry, contpoUing 12,000 acres in Kern and Tulare Counties and marketing 
on an aveufge s>t $4 million worth of grapes a year. "Chavez," says John 
Giumarr^^r., the corporation's legal counsel, **ia the head of an illusory 
army cjirated by press releases." 

position has been echoed by the California Growers Association, the 
Farm Bureau, the John Birch Society, the California branch of the American 
Independent Party and numerous other ultra-conservative groups. They have^ 
joined forces in an attempt to discredit Chavez and his union and to counter'' 
the efl!ects of the international grape boycott, the only weapon UFWOC has 
left to bring the growers to the bargaining table. 

If Chavez's army is an "illusory" one, how do the growers explain the fact 
that, in every labor election permitted by the wine grape growers, Chavez's 
union has won rather lopsided victories? Could it be possible that the growers_ 
know that if they peffiitfed tTeIr workers to vote, they would vote tfie same 
way as their colleagues did in the Dl Giorgio and Schenlev elections? Since 
farm workers are excluded from the National Labor Belations Act, it 
appears that the growem«are taking advantage of this legal exclusion to deny 
their workers a basic ^Ight enjoyed by woifkers in practically every other 
t-rfiald of endeavor. 

In the welter of confusion that has been created by the growers' propaganda 
campaign, many persons are honestly puzzled by the growers' abi lity to harvest 
grapes and get them to market despite the existence of a UFWOC strike, 
which is now in its third year. Growers point out, for example, that 6,000 
workers continue to harvest grapes in the Delano area, and they cite^this fact 
as evidence that the workers reject UFWOC's 'organizing efforts. How valid 
is this claim? 

In 1968, Richard A. Flneberg, who then was a doctoral candidate in govem- 
. mcnt at the Claremont Graduate School, made a first-hand study of this issue 
in the Delano area. ^Ith a grant from the Council for Christian Social Action, 
he directed a research. team that interviewed more than 400 field workers, 
together with union and grower representatives and federal and state ofllcials 
at various levels. His findings present a picture that contradicts the growers' 
allegations. ^ 

More than half the grape pickers' employed in harvesting the 1968 crop, he 
ascertained, were not employed by the Delano growers before the strike was 
called. Those who were still in the fields were mostly "wetbacks," Mexican 
nationals in this country illegally; ''green-carders," Mexican nationals with 
visas allowing them to work in the United States; housewives and students, 
who work only during the peak harvest periods; and workers whose level of 
poverty is so low and. whose frilly responsibilities (large families) are so 
great that they cannot afford to join the strike. The sympathies of many of 
the last category are with the union, and if allowed to vote they undoubtedly 
would favor UFWOC. 

In interviews with 194 workers in grower-operated labor camps in the 
Delano area, the research team found only 30 whQ had worked for their 
present employers for more than five years. The workers who support Chavez 
have left the grape fields and are now working on other crops. Others have 
left farm work entirely for jobs in the cities. If the growers really believed 
their own propaganda, they would permit their woirkers to vote on the issue 
of whether they want to be represented by Chavez's union. Until the growers 
do, their charges Cj^innot be taken seriously. 

It is apparent from the reaction of the more adamant growers to the 
Coachella contracts that the economic effects of the union's international grape 
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boycott are now being felt, hast year, wben the pressure of the boycott forced 
a group of growers In the Coachella Valley to open negotiations with UFWOC; 
a group of 80 of the biggest growers in California got together and hired the 
political merchandising .firm of Wbitaker and Baxter, at an annual fee of 
■42 million a year, to sell the public on tl^e idea that somehow the boycott was 
illegal, immoral and un-American. Undoubtedly detemdnsKi to keep that lucra- 
tive account, Whitaker and Baxter is also trying to convince the growers that 
they can ride out the boycott storm successfully. But can they? 

In the Coachella Valley alone — a minor produdng^ area compared to the 
San Joaquin Valley— the two-year boycott has been instrumental in driving 
more than one-third of the 85 table grape growers out ' of business and forc- 
ing an abandonment of 1,000 of the valley's 7,800 acres of grape-producing 
land. The boycott has forced an increase In grape production and selling costs 
and, together with a bumper 1069| crop that drove down prices, has created 
an untenable ^position for the marginal producer. The UFWOC is confident 
that union labels on union-picked table grapes from the Coachelfh Valley will 
now prove to be such an economic boon to the three growers that the lesson 
will not be lost on those growers who have steadfastly refused to be dragged 
into the 20th century. 

William Kircher, national director of organiiation for the AFI>OI0,.puts it 
this way : "We are going to expe£j;^very fair-minded citizen to have an awfully 
good appetite for grapes with this kind of label (a black eagle against a red 
Ijackground) and an awfully bad appetite for the other kind.'* 

In the meantime, UFWOC and its supporters are keenly aware that the 
initial victory achieved in the Coachella Valley will turn to dust unless they 
can continue to ge nerat e sufficient support for the boycott In 1070. 

Larry Itliong, UFWOC assistant director and international co-ordinator 
of the boycott, points out that the table grape growers began 1970 with 20 per 
cent of last year's harvest — 6 million boxes — in cold storage. *flf we can 
block the sale of these grapes and shut off more markets to the 1070 harvest, 
which begins in May, then the growers vdll simply have to sit down at the 
table and work out an agreement with their workers to end the boycott. It 
would save everybody a lot of headaches if they would sit down now, well in 
advance of the season, so we could have the contract finished before the pick- 
ing starts. Then the workers and growers could work together 'to make the 
grape industry the most healthy and prosperous in American agricultuye." 

Will Calif^ia'3 table grape growers listen to the voice of reason and coin- 
passion— and^foUow the example of their three colleagues in the Coachella 
Valley? Or will they allow a growing spirit of intransigence to shackle them 
to a discredited economic philosophy that brought about so much needless 
suffering and misery in a less enlightened era of our national history? 

[FB. viCTOtt SALANwriri, prlest of the Diocese of San Diego, who has a doc- 
torate in economics from Catholic University, has been released by his bishop 
to work full time in New York as research director for the grape boycott] 



^ Lessoitb or the Orafe Stbike 

The first successful effort of its kind, the nation-wide economic grape boy- 
cott gives farm workers a powerful tool for extending their recent CaJUfornia 
victory — 

When the California Federation of Labor held its annual convenfton in San 
Francisco during the first week in September, the assembled delegates received 
the first news that the international boycott against California table grapes 
was officially at an end. The announcement was made by the AFL-OIO's na- 
tional president, George Meany, in introducing Cesar Chavez, the man whose 
sincere personal dedication brought victory to the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee in -Jits five-year struggle foi^ economic justice for Ct^U- 
fomla's grape field workers. 

The grape boycott was the firfit successful nation-wide economic boycott^ in 
U.a^history. It has succeeded in cutting sales by 30 percent, forced thousands 
of tons of grapes into cold storage and confronted growers with the bleak 
prospect of economic disaster if they persisted in ignoring the legitimate 
^spirations of their workers. 
\One of the most adamant opi>onents of the UFWOC effort. Otto P. Haas, 
president of 'the Qriertede Bros* grocery chain, termed the economic boycott 
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a ["terrible tool." For months^, members of UFWOG^is boycott committee had 
sought a meetings with Mr. Haas to discuss the issu^ with him. When they 
wire rebuffed, the Gristede chain became xi prime target of the boycott, and 
the literature that was distributed outside his stores hammered home the theme 
th^t the boycott was a "terrible tool'* only to those who ignored their respon- 
sIMlities to their fellow men. 

For ^ears, all attempts to win a modicum of social justice for the farm 
workers had been defeated by a combination of powerful forces that resi)ected 
oiily wealth, power and privilege. Strikes by American farm workers had be^n 
broken by the importation of strikebreakers from Mexico. Strike leaders were 
thfcown 'into jail on trumped-up charges. Pickets were run down by guards in 
company-owned trucks. Farm workers were denied the basic rights guaranteed 
by; federal and state law to all other workers. As a result, farm workers who 
perform the most onerous — and the most vital — ^jobs toftiiy are the lowest paid 
ajid the:taost exploited group in America. 

j^pe boycott was the only recourse left to the farm workers in their 
struggle* for a decent life. It was an appeal to the individual conscience — of 
the buyer and seller alike — to refrain from bu^ng a product thjit had become 
a Symbol of human greed and exploitation. 

Across the land — the boycott had spread to 53 major grape-consuming cities 
in' North America — ^UFWOC organizers enlisted the help of labor unions, 
church groups, student activists and anyone interested in the cause of social 
justice. -They manned picket lines, distributed literature, contacted mass media 
outlets and appeared before any gathering willing to listen. Their object was 
to: get across the farm workers' story to the consumers — and this they did 
mAgniflcently. . 

The break in the solid grower ranks came in March when a group of rela- 
tively small producers agreed to sign contracts with Chavez* union after the 
U:S. Catholic Bishops Ad Hoc Committee on Farm Labor, under chairmanship 
bt Bishop Joseph F. Donnelly of Hartford, Conn., succeeded In getting both 
*^sl^es to reopen negotiations that had broken off a year before. ^ 

IWIth the presence of union grapes on the market — ho]ratVer small the volume 
at I first — the consumer now had a choice. And the -s^e boycott committees 
wiilch had caused grape sales to plummet now directed the public to outlets 
w|iere union grapes were available. The result was that union grapes from the 
C<)achella Valley were soou bringing their producers $1 to $2 a box more than 
the nonunion grapes that they had sent to market the year before. The eco- 
nomic lesson was not lost on the major California grape growers* Within four 
months— again with the Bishops* Committee acting as Intermediaries— 70 
pe^rcenc of California's grape growers had negotiated contracts with UFWOC. 
The momentum of the fatm workers* victory Is expected to bring the remaining 
holdouts into the UFWOC fold without too much diflDkmlty. ' 

lUFWOC, however, has had little time to savor the fruits of Its historic 
tri(ump, for the battle line suddenly shifted to the Salinas Valley, long 
kuown as the "nation's salad bowl,** where 10,000 field workers are employed 
in I the lettuce, broccoli, celery, asparagus and strawberry fields. The' Salinas 
growers, knowing they were next on tJFWOC*s organizing schedule, formed a 
united front. In an ostensible move to forestall action by Chavezs* union they 
invited the West Coast Conference of Teamsters to come into the valley and 
sign contracts to represent their workers. The Teamsfers were glad to oblige 
their hosts, despite the fact that four years before they had signed an agree- 
ment recognizing UFWOC's right to organise field workers. Furthermore, 
neither the growers nor the Teamsters bothered to consult the workers on the 
isfllue. 

If the growers and the Teamsters thought UFWOC would accept the fait 
ac(^omplU they soon found out they were mistaken. Chavez Immediately moved 
hi$ organizing staff into Salinas and at a hastily summoned press conference 
deUounced "the unholy alliance between the massive farms and the massive 
uulon ... to kick farm workers In the teeth.*' He called on all workers, to 
leave the fields to ishow the growers and the Teamsters that 'farm workers 
will not be bought and sold like cattle.** The next day, thousands of workers 
walked out of the fields at the peak of the harvest season, hanging production 
to a rlrtUEl standstill. 
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Undoubtedly pressured by national headquarters, the Teamsters offered to 
abrogate their eontracts if the growers wanted to negotiate with IIFWOC.„ 
Two of the valley's biggest growers, Inter Harvest and X>urex, announced their 
intention of opening negotiations with UFWOC but were stymiejH by court 
fs action initiated by the other Salinas growers who maintained they could not 

do so because of the existence of the prior powers' agreement to stand fast 
against VFWOi^ While the legal issues are being fought in the courts, 
UFWOG is pressing its strike action, confident that the ultimate outcome will 
bo, in its favor. 

Tills feeling of confidence is based on the hard-learned lessons of the grape 
^ boycott. 

1. **lVople power" is a potent force. The J)oycott succeeded because IIFWOC 
was able to. get its story across to the American people, who responded by 
the millions in letting thoir grocery store managers know how they felt about 

4 the sale of nonunion grapes. Behind this response was the dedicated work of 

thousands of Americans in all walks of life who contributed time, effort and 
money to implement the boycott in practically every major city. 

2. Kconomic boycotts are effective if motivated by a true concern for Justice 
and charity. During the five tumultuous years of the grai>e strike, Chavez 
was subjected to intense pressure by militant activists to reply in kind to the 
violence that was unleashed against the strikers. He wisely resisted this 
pressure. When violence threatened to get o.ut of hand in the Coachella Val- 
ley, he promptly called off all picketing and decided to undertake the boycott 
on an it^ternational scale because he was convinced that he could bring about 
the socidl and economic ehanges lie ilesired so desi)erately without recourse ta 
violence. In the process, he found out that large corporations fear and detest 
the boycott because it tarnishes a corporate image built up over many years 
with the expenditure of millions of dollars in advertising and public rela- 
tions contracts; Since most of the nation's farm production is now organized 
along cori)orate lines, it was an extremely valuable lesson for TJFWOC. 

3. The "patience of the poor" can be a valuable assets During the five long 
years of the grai)e strike, thousands of workers left struck vineyards to seek 
work elsewhere, many times at great personal sacrifices. Others resigned them- 
selves to a hand-to-mouth existence, living on donated food and cloth'kig 
collected all over the country and sent to Delana in periodic "caravans." By 
contrast, "agribusiness" interests were prepared to lose millions to break 
fartn strikes quiekly, but quailed at the thought of suffering financial reverses 

' over a sustained i)eriSd of two, three or four years, which was the prosi)ect 
they faced if the grape boycott, with its ever increasing effectiveness, went into 
- its third year. 

4. Kffective action for social change requires some solid basis of support 
within the community. By Afliliating with the AFI/-CIO, the farm workers 
were assured of support they otherwise would not have had. Furthermore, 
their fight for social justice stirred the consciences of religiously motivated 

^ - people and produced what is probably one of the greatest examples of ecu- 
menical action in our times. As Marilu Sanchez, co-ordinator for the boycott 
in New York, put it : "With the church and fabor on your side. It's hard to 
lose." 

* What of the future? With the grape growers fairly well organized and with 

the prospects for success in the Salinas Valley more than encouraging, tJFWOC 
is prepared to move into the citrus groves and into the agriculturally rich 
Imperial Valley, long known as California's "graveyard oAinionism." The 
immediate goal is the organization of the 200,000 farm workers in California. 
But UFWOC does not intend to stop there. It is committed to a strong national 
union of all farm workers. And Chevez has vowed he will not rest until all 
those who toil in tlie fields enjoy the same rights as all other Americans, in- 
cluding a right long denied the farm workers — the right to a voice in the 
determination of their own future. 

[fb. victor salandini, priest of the Diocese of San Diego, has a doctorate 
in economics from Catholic University and is On leave to work full time as 
research director on agricultural labor problems in California. Recently he 
contributed "Breakthrough in Coachelia Valley" (5/2/70)]. 
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ANDY KYLfe'S Qft^ENHOUSES 

UBERTY, TEXAS Jan 18, 1972 

77675 

Senator Adiai E, Stovensonlll 
Senate Office Building 
Wachington»D«C« 20510 

Dear Senator! 

We are glad to learn that yoUjr subcormnitttt isinvestigating 
the unfairneGQ to the small farmer by various government prosrawo* 

When 1 waB a small boy in N#K«'I saw w grandfather forced 
out of the dairy businoEjc by the low price offered for raw milk bj;^ 
the Boston market. In the nid twenties iiy parents had to sell out 
thoir poultry brooding businesG in N.H. as their noighbors and 
cu(3tomero were forced out by refrigerated csrsand Western egga* In 
the thirties I -saw many email farm3 sold at auction in Ohio. After 
v/orJ,d War 11 I caw the small cotton farmers of East lexaa give up 
as allotments were cut and West ^Jexao irrigated farm lands took ovc:? 
r«'iany JSaot (Texas cotton farmers went into broilers but soon they 
woro forced out l?y competition from the big corporaticnc. Sec2 of Ag 
Buta's Purena for ono» 

I have alWays felt that the more people who wore able to 
remain in rural or small town areas the better the nation would be* 
But over the years it hasseemed like the govorftmont was bound to got 
people off the farms and into tho cities as a cheap source- of labor* 
As few farmers are equipped to take over highly skilled or white 
collar jobs. 

Even the government farm programs are goarod toward tho big 
operators and not the little farmer. I had always thought tho Faro 
Homo Adm wa« set up for tho little farmer who couldnt got loans < 
anywhere evisb. Thats^a laugh. Tho PHA will loan money to a farmoi* if 
thoy are surb they will got it back and preserve their good record 
of repayment. I'm not complaining about FKA for myself as X am 
grateful for the loans we have from PHA. We were fortunate to have 
paid for land when we made our loans.. At present we have $50|000 land 
(1962 appraisal) mortaged to FKA on a $10,000 loan. 

Over tho years wo have survived hurricanes, storms, froozcout 
twice, bugs, competition, local, out of state and out of country but 
the thing that will kill mv one^atjlon will bo property taxes. With 
City limits moving out to one side of us and subdivision on other 
crops just cant koop up with valuations tax collectors put -on 
property. 

Small farmers donft necessarily need subsidies as much as 
they need advantages the big operators are are able to get from 
government rules and laws. Also the percentages in allotments should 
be on a scale that doesn't penalise the small farmer but only 
nicks the big operator. 
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laoo WK»T flHAw AVKNuc taa»» »a7-47a» ritc«Na» cALironNiA •avo* 

January 21, 1972 



The Honorable Adltl Stevenson, lit " . . 

The United State* Senate .7 
Waihiugton, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Stevenson: 

ax wane to cQffipXlHent you on. the excellent presa coverage you received on 
your hearings last veck In California on proMema o£ th^ £aally fam. Z 
am very sorry that tha press o£ other husincs» prevented me Iroca attending 
either the hearings In Fresno or San Francisco and that I did not have 
enough £oreknowledga o£ the hearings to present a atate»ent* 

Unfortunately I helleve that the hearings did not sufficiently enphaslsc 
the nost serious problem vhlch agriculture faces throughout the Nation and 
equally In California, and that Is the low return to the farmer oA hla 
Invested dollar* Direct Ing your attention to the Balance Sheet o£ the 
Farojlng Sector, Agricultural Information Bulletin 350, you will note that 
in 197U the^ return to all farmers was $I6«3 Billion, something loss than 
S% on the $317 Billion Invested* This is as compared to $27*4 Billion, 
or in excess of 10% on a net worth of $232 Billion *as repotted by 2X37 
tnanufacturlng corporations reported by the First National City Bank* The 
sinslo greatest item of Increase in the farmer 'a balance sheet was the 
$3.5 Billion Increase in the value of farm real estate* This asset increase 
a faroior is able to take advantage of only when he liquidates hla farm* I 
would like to emphasize that the low rate of return has continued to 
discourage the entrance of capital into farming and that farming in general 
has relatively lower productivity per worker and per dollar invested capital 
and thus Is not attracting either highly-tralncd people nor secure investments* 
Vour hearings did bring out that many of the so-called "tax ginmicks^' arc 
attracting more farm capital into agriculture, hut largely because of the 
gimmickry is not attracting the most intelligent Investor, ^ " 

1 also believe that one of the most Important factors in agricultural 
productivity is the relative underemployment of fara operators and farm labor* 
Unfortunately, I believe that the efforts toward unionisation ar« not having 
a very positive effect upon this underemployment sinca there has been little 
change in the legislative requirements and employment conditions. However, 
the studies that have been made do indicate that the underemployment is 
decreased by increasing the scala of operation and also there is better 
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MAURlCe K. BTRANtZ ECONaMIST 



Ttia Honorabla Adlai S&€v«nfon» Xtl 



January 21, 1972 



utilization o£ fam Mchin«ry and tsore output per dollar inveataant. Thia 
ia.alao true o£ conpariaona between irrigated agriculture in the Weet and 
non-irrigated agrlcultute in the C«et. Irrigated fame have bettet 
utili|;ation of labor and greater productivity of lea inveited dollara. 

X was interested in the attention that waa given to giant faming corpora* 
tiona entering into the field of agriculture. looking over th% aoit recent 
liet of the 500 largaet corporatione in Fortune Magazine, we have to go 
down to #14 to find the firet loajor weetem coapany in faming, the 
Standard Oil Co* of California. While it ia a aubetantial agricultural 
landholder, that ita eignificance in farming ia rather Minor eince^ It 
cropeharee ita land and hat relatively little irrigated land* Then we have 
to go down to #19 to find the Shell Oil Co., which ie an laporCant supplier 
of fertilizeiR Tenneco which ie #34, faro* through Heggcblad JtorguleaS and 
Kern County Land Co. and ia the firet large conpany directly involved in 
agriculture and faming. While aa #3 in Tranaportatlon', the Southern 
Pacific Coapany ia listed aeparately, it^does not co«para in revenue^ 
asaate or net income with Standard Oil or ptnneco, X have so»e concerns 
over corporate aisf aa a general 'rula«^.^bBliBVB that Ve ehould attack 
tt^is As a ganf^ral probleM rather than to alngle out faming aa a apacial 
area o£ concern. Ae a SMttar of fact, X Would think that the m^xm inveet- 
aent iti agriculture that we could have by large corporatione, the better 
off that we wight find the very eick faming aector of the iUaerican economy, 

X aa aure that in the couree of the hesrlnge it waa pointed out that 
California'a ehara .of tha eubeidy prograa la about $2.50 for every $100 of 
agricultural production whereas in the nation aa a whole it le about $8.50 
per every $100 of agricultural production* X would alao like to auggeat 
that the cOMsittca staff should 'give aonc Serioue analyaie of the aaount 
of dollara that would be nacaaaary po Maintain and anlarga fam operationa 
for the faaily fara baaia* A hasty calculation on ay part would indicate 
that^it would require at leaat $31^000 per fam. worker or nearly $1 Billion 
in aupplenental payaenta to fara workers to aaintain fam faailiea abov# 
the poverty level and X would vgauae that another $1.5 Billion would be 
required to aake faming profitable for all but the saallaat fam oparftors 
on a faaily fam baaia. 

X would appraqiata a copy of the haaringa and report when they are printed 
and you aay introduce this aatarjlal into the record if you feel that it ia 
appropriate. 





Itaapactfully youif^i, 
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_ ^ San FRANCist'o, Camf., January 12, 1012* 

To SwrATOt STEVKifBOKr: 

With tWa premiere issue, we 'would like to introduce you to the new Land- 
Owners Journal. Our intent is to keep the public informed on all issues and 
developments In land sales practices and to provide r fprum for discussion of 
these practices and other related issues such as consumer advertising. 

Land sales have boomed in recent years and with this increase there is 
a greater need"<or public awareness and vigilance. Paging through our issue 
you will note the^tent of unethical practices in land sales and developments. 
Involved as you are in these issues on a first hand basis, we hope you will 
appreciate our efforts in this journal to bring these fraudulent practices to 
light. \ . , 

Wo are interested in your response to this issue and hope you will take 
time to write us a letter indicating your views. If you know of anyone who 
would be interested in receiving a copy of The Land-Owners /ournal, please 
send us their name and address arid we Will forward a copy if them. 

Sincerely, f 

L. ly BEXMBIfAICDT. 
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This IS the Airstrip at Shtlter Cove, site of thousands of lots 
ond roads to infinity and worthless dreams of profit for the in- 
vest! njj buyer. ' ^ 
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LAND OWNER^S JOURJIAL Vol. 1 No. 1 June, 1971 

Published qutrtcrly by REM ENTERPRISES, L.D. Reymentndt - Publisher 
1431 Van Neil Avenue, Stn Frtnelsco, California 94109^,^,^ 

Lunlngnlng Y. Angelea - Editor-ln-ChJef - , \ * 

Walter Sommer , - Asst. Editor * , ' 



EmTORMAL. 

Land^ Buyers Need Protection 



\ 



The State Attorney Gcneral'a Office eatlmates a aurplus of 300,000 vacant lots 
In rural California . Misled by the aaaumptlon that any land Investmentiyin Cali- 
fornia will lead to wealth, buyers are generally disappointed by the failure of their 
land sites to develop and flourish as th^y were led to believe. In recant clvU suite 
some; promoters have been accused of advertising ^'falsely and fraudulently, with 
intent top mislead and deceive the public." 

The enormity of the land swindling business has sparked public interest and 
brought about several IcgisUtivo moves to strengthen local government procedures 
governing nciw real estate promotions, to build In new environmental si^eguards 
and to require moiro full disclosure^ of what prospective buyers are being offered. 

An increasing number of article's in the news indicates that the kate of Cali- 
fornia has stepped up «ffotts to protect the land buyer from potential fraud. Un- 
fortunately, land promoters have enlarged their own activities to elude tht5 now le- 
gal restrictions. , ^ 

Under new guises of legality, profitability, and good, will they continue to plun- 
der the California landscape and' to lure uninformed buyers into hopeless land in- 
vestments. 

» 

In light of this, the need for increased public awareness of these fraudulent 
land soles and development practices is unquestionable. Our. efforts in this jour- 
nal ^wlll bo directed toward keeping our readership informed of all news develop - 
ments In the area of land development and sales practices. 

False consumer advertising is often at the crux of the whole land swindling 
game and is also, thorcbyi of particular interest to us in protecting the consumer' 
intcrcBts. 

It is encouraging to ndto that the State Attorney General's Office is waging an 
insistent ^nr against false advertising in the sales of rural subdivision lots. Al** 
really the Oakland-based owners of "Secret Valley Ranch,** a 10,000 acre subdivi- 
sion in the high desert of Lassen County, have agreed to pay a $10,000 fine and 
to stop describing the barren boondocks property as "fertile valleys and sparkling 
water." i. ^ 

Under the agreement with the Attorney General, the promoters will offer full 
restitution of money and rescission of the sales agreement in case any land has 
been sold. The promoters agreed, as well, not to advertise until a Subdivision 
Public Report is issued disclosing the full facts regarding the land's description 
and value. 
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.Their raotlvo In iignlng the agreement may have beei/ to poitpono any court 
teat of the "imprudent inveatment*' argument which » If ever auatalned In court » 
would flcrloualy crlppV° multlmiUlon dollar t>oom In rural subdivlilon sales » 
Slnee then, General American Development Co.* haa paid $100,000 In fines for 
"Glenahiro,** a project in NevaAi County.* * 

Recently the California Supreme Court ruled unanimously that an identified gtoup 
of purchasers may sue to recover not only for themselves in fraudulent mlsrepT 
resentations by the seller, but also for all other, similar, but unnamed purchaiors. 

In the Court's opinion, a class action can be taken against both the seller and 
the finance company to whom the contracts were assigned if the purchasers coidd 
show that similar false representations had been made to all of the purchasers'. ^ 

The Court further recognized that *thc protection of unwary consuftiers from 
being duped by unscrupulous sellers is an exigency ef the utmost priority in con- 
temporary society." 

Mai^ of the familiar practices and techniques used by land hucksters to stampede 
the hapless buyer into a purchase were made public in recent Assembly Committee 
hearings in Sacramento. Testimony was given by an ex-land huckster, Tom Woods, 
who ran what he termed, »'a psychological sales unit," lor developers of 'TUke of 
the Pines," in Nevada County. ^ * 

According ^ Wood's testimony, potential land buyers are duped in voMxxy ways 
into believing that they ace getting in on the groUh^ floor of a great invcBtment 
future. He offered as an example the following sa^ ruse: the customer rides in 
a salesman's jeep and, while touring the property* bears constant chatter from 
the intercom radio about new sales and the vanishing inventory of lots. "Every- 
thing is planned to give the impression of feverish activity - the mythical imprcB- 
sion of gigantic sales volume." Woods said the technique is widely used in the 
projects of Bolso-(ta8cado, Inc. * i 

Al^ough such sales practices are clearly dishonest, prevcntlbn up until now 
has been virtually impossible. However, recent proposed legislhion for tougher 
state regulation of promotional lot sales projects in California cWd halt numy of 
these blatant practices. 

Four bills I approved by the State Assembly, now a%*ait action by the Senate 
and Governor Kcagaui These blUs would protect lot buyers, the environment, 
and public agencies from the kind of subdivision development that collapses while . 
its promoters skip town with the hefty profits. li 

Aaaemblymon hco T. McCartliy (Democrat - S.F.), who bos been instrumental 
in £o many r«eent efforts for reform of land sales practices, authored the tough- 
est Ipackago, Assembly QUI 1300, which would require a finding that prices In land 
pTojjcctB are fair, just, and equitable. 

The bill would ali^ require distribution of an official public report on the sub- 
division to nearly ganyone Who visits a^land project, fn addition, the purchase 
contract could be rescinded within 30 days It the purchaser changes his mind. 

Assembly Bill 1301 provides that a city or county caxmot approve a final subdiv- 
ision map that is inconsistent with official general plans. Assembly BiU 1302 
requires a state Agency to evaluate environmental impact of proposed rural sub- 
divisions. Assembly Bill 1303 requires slow moving cities and counties to develop 
general plani}, as required by state law since 1&65, at the risk of losing gas tax 
funds for road maintenance. 

These last proposals point to the unfortunate fact that state agencies and cities 
and counties often play unwittingly into the hands of land racketeers through their 
own lack of foresight and enforced planning. 

As chairman of the joint subco^nmittee which investigated problems arising from 
the noass marketing of boondock properties to unsuspecting city dwellers. Assembly- 
man McCarthy is particularly interested in seeing that state controls are provided 
in Assembly Bill 1301 on the practice of "fouring" or quartering methods which 
unscrupulous land salesmen have devised to illegaUy split hundreds of thousands of 
aores of land into unsupervised, unplanned, and envirenmcntally disastrous subdiv- 
isions. 
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The need for this proposed leglslatibn for regulatiiig subdivisions is draiihatixed^ 
in the recent news of luckless land iny^^stors in Contra Costa County, Authoritipp 
> there sought several men charged with grand larceny, selling securities without a 
license, and conspiring to defraud buyers of desert land in Kern and San Bemard- 
' dino Counties . This all came to a head kfter eight months of investigation intSk the 
operations of 0PM Land investment Inc., in Walnut Creelfc, I 

/A civil suit accuses the land con^)any of offeixing 10 acre parcels in AntelbpW 
Valley, then proposing to split the parcels into 4 lots of 2 l/2 acres. The comply 
^agreed to hajidle the resale of the 2 1/2 acre lots to other investors. In the m6an- 
ytlme, the down payment on the 10 acre parcels were held in trust by the Olympic 
/; JSscsrow Co. , which turned out to be a partnei^shlp of two of the land salesmen 4 

the suit* also accuses the promoters, of misrepresentation in offering the prospect 
of Jobs as salesmen for those who invested in the 10 acre parcels - the jobs also 
nev€r materialized. 

In' many cases of fouring divisions, buyers have discovered that these lots 
violate various laws ^d regulations and .may turn out to be anything but profitable. 

These controversial proposals are^in^ danger of defeat by the immense lobbying 
gower of the land sales companies, such as* Boise-Cascade Co, ,Californlans with 
- an Interest in laafl sales reform should write their state legislators to express • 
their support for these bills. 

These news developments point toward increased legislative efforts for reform" 
and Btiffer regulations governing land sales practices. The legislative process is 
an unsure and slow one and, considering^ the variety and extent of land fraud prac- 
tices, the best immediate counterforce to land promoters is a highly informed and 
responsive public. • 

The success of these fraudulent land sales practices and the appeal of false 
advertising has been dependent upon the buyer's Ignorance and the age-old^American 
dream of landNownership. The Land Owner's Journal will provide the public wit'^ 
a con^rehensive informational digest of land sales practices and developments and 
.a forum for public opinion and discussion. / 
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3oth • of "the^ following letters are writ- 
tea by members of the qtils^l^ suit filed 
against Meadowland Ranches, a land dev-^^ 
elopment project in Burns; Oregon « There 
are three suits filed against Meadowland 
and consolidated in one jury tri%l which 
will begin July 21 in the Oakland Superior 
Court. There are more; than a hundred 
suitors groined together in this court action^ 
The, suitors contend that Meadowland Ranch 
promoters fi'audulently misrepresented the 
land parcels sold to -them as fertile, grain 
growing land, when in actuality the land 
qould o9ly be used for grazing and was val- 
ued at a frsfction of its selling price. 



Dear Sir: 

I have read your letters and know the 
tr\ith in them. They lied about how 
wonderful and rich the' soil was and 
fhat it would grow the best ofycrops 
'. and would, raise gigantic vegetables 
atid eyen showed pictiure slides to back 
it up , and two years later when I com- 
plained about the land being no. good, 
they brushed me off by saying that the 
land was alright j it |Ust wasn't being 
farmed right, paid for the tilling and 
'planting s?f two crops which I could not 
afford to lose on the strength of their 
false claims and will do anything I can 
to break up their swindle of elderly 
people like me who put all they had in- 
to what they thought would be their 
future retirement. 

Sincerely,- 

Dwight Bradford 
Sunrise Beach, Missouri 



would put our two boys through college 
in less than ten years > . . ^even if it wpre 
just left alcine, not plahted cleared. . . 
just increase in value^ . 

I bankrupted my personal savings and 
a few bonds with the down payment and 
two ventures at raising.barley and rye. 
$1200.00 was put iQto the first deal in 
the spring of 1963. This contractor 
went broke before the seed was hardly 
in. At harvest time there was nothing 
to harvest , or else I wyf not informed 
of conditions . ; ^/ ^ 

Some are reluctant to 'admit they were 
victimized, I am Hot. The Promoters 
and ,the well drilled: in Burns that 
helped them in their lying should all be 
put in jsUl and our mone^f . . . .whatever 
can be salvaged returned. 1 think that 
they are a bunch of crooks . They trained 
their Salesmen very cleverly. 

I am in favor of forihing a corporation 
of all the people that feel that they have 
beentaken« make a report to the U.S. 
Senate « t^e State of California, and the 
Governor of Oregon . These people are 
worse than leeches and should be put 
out of business. 

M.M.M. 



• ''' 



Dear Sir: 

It is both amusing and tragic that things 
have turned out this way . My wife was 
against this from the start. However, ^ ' ' 
after being wined and dined by the Pro- 
moters and their charming salesman 
she went along with me and we signed 
up. We were assured that this deal 
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January 25, 1972 



' Mr. Boren Chertkov, Counset/ 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor ^ 
Senate Annex, Room 201 
Washington, D,C* 20510 

Dear Mr. Chertkov: 

i enjoyed sitting in on two days of the subcoirmlttee hearing! in Califor- 
nla. The selection of witnesses reflects- good homework in identifying a 
broad range of interests and viewpoints on the complex problems explored 
in the hearings/ Would you please let me- know when the /Subcommittee re- 
ports will be available and how to obtain one/ Also, I gave away niy only 
copy of Senator Stevenson's opening remarks. Would it be possible to get 
another, along. with a copy of the list of witn^es, both invited and 
attended. . - 

While listening to the testimony at ±he hearings, I was. struck by the 
similarity between the Issues covered by the subcohmittee and those I 
had rememuered from the enclosed California Tomorrow Plan* You may have 
already been exposed to the Nan. It suffers from overbreadth but, at 
the same time, it does. skillfully org^inize the relationships between 
several key environmental problems common to' the subcommittee's areas of 
inquiry. Note particularly figure 2 on page 4. Portions of Keith Roberts 
and James Lowrey's statements .at the hearings seemed to be^ carved directly 
out of the' PlaVi. Iwuldn't be^ surprised if either or both of them had a 
hand in drafting^ certain element^ of the California Tomorrow proposal. In 
any event » I 'hope ybu and Senators Stevenson and Taf t find the Plan of 
.some use* • • . 




Richard C. Cunan 
Ass istjant Secretary 
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T9B OAWoroiiriA. Tomokkow Pi^— -A Fust Sboscoh 

A plan ^ for the future of California— its land, Ita cities and itA x)eople. A chal- 
lenge, both to those who now wield power and to those who are critical of the 
"system" ; Are you making a better plan? 

^ FOBEWOBD 

This Is a fiqt, sketch version of a plan for the future of California— Its 
land, its cities and its^ people. It is an attempt to deal, in a systematic, con- 
structive way, with the many, varied problems before us. Public policy at the 
moment reflects no such process. Far from it It deals with problems individu- 
ally and separately, often* at tremendous expense. But the total result is that 
the environment suffers and the quality of our lives continues to deteriorate. 
Perhaps this sketch plan can help to . show that there is no reason to endure 
this situation any longer, that Indeed It Is aulte possible to maintain a thor- 
oughly pleasant envlronmentr for everyone while guaranteeing the utmost op- 
portunity for personal Initiative and>fulMment. 

The close relationship of physical and social problems Is well known. We 
have attempted to show how they can be met under a single, easily imder stood 
set of policies and goals. In preparing the sketch plan we have not felt bound 
by any established notions of what "planning*' Is supposed to be. Instead, we 
have attempted to determine what It must be, and to indicSate why. But fhls is 
only a first, rough slcetch, and cannot offer solutions to all problems, or an- 
swers to every Question. It needs careful evaluation and criticism. 

It also stands as a challenge, both to those who now wield power and to 
those who are critical of the "system" : Are you making a better plan? , 

THE GALIF08NIA TOHOBSOW PLAN — A FISST SKETOB! 

Oalifomia Tomorrow Is a non-profit educational Organization dedicated to 
bringing to the public a greater awareness of the problems we must face to 
maintain a beautiful and productive California. California Tommorow pro- 
grams and publications attempt to illuminate those problems, and to discover 
ways of solving them. 

Officers: Alfred Heller, President; William M. Both, Vice President; Harold 
A. Berliner, Secretary; William Bronson, Editor, Orp Oalifomia; WUUam I/. 
Kahrl, Administration. 

Consultants: Samuel B. Wood, John W. Abbott. " 

Advisory Board: Harvey O. Banks, San Francisco; Standlsh Backus, Jr., 
Santa Barbara; tThomas Bradley, Los Angeles; Willie L. Brown, Jr., San 
Francisco; Slmo^i Eisner, South Pasad^a; Allen Griffin, Monterey; Ellen 
Stern Harris; Beverly Hills; Clarence EJ. Heller, San Francisco; Joseph 0. 
Houghteling, Athferton; Marty Kent Jones, Kentfleld; Robert E. Kelly, Sacta- 
mento; T. J. Kent, Jr., Berkeley ; Robert 0. KIrkwood, San Francisco; Russel 
V. Lee, Palo Alto; Francis 0. Lindsay, Loomis; Rex Lotery, Los Angeles; 
Proctor Mellqulst, Menlo Park; Nell Morgan, San Diego; Nathaniel Owings,. 
San Francisco; Victor H. Palmleri, Los Angeles; Wallace Stegner, Stanford;' 
and William L. 0. Wheaton, Berkeley. 

Membership In California Tomorrow includes a subscription to the quarterly 
journal, Ory OxfUfomia. A membership application Is on the inside back cover. 

MEMBUa or THE OALOOKXIA TOlCOSKOW PLAIT TASK rOSOKS : 

Alfred Heller, Chairman and Plan Editor. 
William Bronson, Editor, Ory Oalifomia. 

Willie L. Brown, Jr., Member, California State Assembly, 18th District. 
Simon Eisner, Planning Consultant, fSisner-Stewart & Associates, South £^asa- 
dena. 

Theodore Foln, Assistant Professor of Environmental Studies, University of 
California, Davis. 

Nathaniel Owings, Skidmore, Owins & Merrill, San Francisco. 

Victor Palmleri, President, Victor Palmleri & Company, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Harvey Perl6ff, Dean, School of Architecture and Urban Planning, UOLA. 

William M. Roth, Chairman, San Francisco Planning and Urban Renewal Asso- 
ciation. 
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. Frank M. Stead, Environmental Consultant, Piedmont 
Kenneth E, F. Watt, Professor of Zoology and Systems Bcologist, ITniversity of 
California, Davis. 

Samuel E. Wood, Planning Consultant, Bacramento. 

Technical StafC; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, San TrancisCo? 

Marc Goldstein, Pirector, Jeriy Goldberg, John Kriken, Christopher Adams. 

Editorial Assistants: Cheryl Brandt, Jean Fortna, Faifenc es Chiappetta; Cha 
lotte Gehret, Alice Adams, Kay Smith, and Butlf"Hai9t. resign Assistants 
TimO'Leary and John Beyer. \ . I . ^ ^ 

Caijfobnia Zmo 

THE HABD TRUTH . ' 

» We are misusing ourselves and our environment to the point where ameni- 
ties are rapidly disappearing, life itself is threatened, order gives way to an- 
archy, and a relatively healthy social order becomes 'bankrupt, economically 
and morally. This is California Zero, the California of today. A way to per- 
ceive California Zero ; ia tftkeii by listing major disruptions wi4ch ar^ beset 
ting us. These can be divided into two major categories, "Environmental Re- 
sources Misuse" and ''Human Resources Misuse,*' and further divided as 
appropriate to indicate functional sub-categories. (See Figure 1.) 



Sector of Biosphere 



Nature of Disruption 



Area of Disruption 



III 



Depletion 



Land Air Water 



Structures 




. Individual Waste 



People 



Social Failure 



1. Encfiy SoUfon 

2. TofMOi) it SipndHtg OofM 

3. A(nctihiif^-Ljuid 

4. RecrettJoMl A Open Lind 
Species 

6. Wjler Supply 

7. PiiMtfr Areas 



I. Air QuaLly 
9. Wjtcf QujitMy 



10. TraiuportnicMI 

11. WmCcDmpomI 
llViMilOrdcr 



M. Houting 

15. Community Fidikies 



16. tStyrfoymcflt 

17. EducAtion 



11. Civil Ortkf 

19. Crime ' 

20. Ikakh 

21. Nutritkm 

22. NarcMia A Alcohol 



Each disruption has been exhaustively researched and analyzed by others; 
we have syntljesized some of the results. 

The catalog of disruptions is «long. Ilowever, it shows certain recurring / 
themes:. * 

We are wasting our physical resources ajb a frightening rate. Prime agricul- . 
tUral soils, groundwater, fossil fuels, ^ldli|!e, and many other resources are 
suffering ruinous depiction, pollution or destruction under the California Zero 
pattern of economic development. 

. Pollution of air» land and water i« threatening amenity and at. times life it- < 
self. ' ' 

The inadequacy of urban structure, whether housing, transportation facili- 
.ties or wastie^lisposal systems, reflects an urban pattern or life which Jias 
become increitBingly congested, blighted, segregated, ungovernable and unsal- 
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▼agea&e. The original amei^ties of anbTitban life are rapidly disappearing 

under the steady pressure of the destructireness of derelopment sprawl. 

Not enough new jobs are being generated. There is an increasing imrcentage 
of people with nothing to do and no place to work* More and more people are 
losing hope. They suffer, in a society that still believes that , individuals can 
and should solve certaiii difficulties which in reality are completely beyond 
their control. Lack of responsiveness in government has led to severe i>olitical 
alienation. 

HOW DO WE SOLVK THISB P»OBMM0? 

Our traditional way of coping with problems has been to attack them sepa- 
rately and Individually with little consideration of interrelationships between 
one problem and another. Often this apiTroach results in a worsening Qf the 
problems we are trying to solve. (See Fii^re 2.) 
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FIGURE 2. PROBLEMS GET WORSE UNLESS CAUSES ARE ELIMINATED. 

An alternative way of coping with major problems is to seek out interrela- 
tionships among them, and then to identify some common, underlying 'caused. 
Policy is then directed at imderlying causes instead of symptoms. The sketch 
plan attempts to consider the potential effectiveness of both ways of coping 
with disruptions— that is. the caus^oriented approach and the traditional 
symptom-oriented approach. These approaches form the substance of the'paral- 
lel narratives of California One and California Two. California One represents 
the symptom-oriented approach, California Two the cause-oriented one. 

riNDINO THE CAUSES OV DISRUPTIONS 

In order to provide the basis for the California Two narrative, we had to 
discover underlying causes for disruptions. Our metiiod was to begin by ana- 
lyzing the nature of each disruption, and list what appeared to us to be its di- 
rect causes. < 

X list was compiled for each disruption. From these a master list of direct 
causes was prepared and refined It became apparent that certain causes or 
groups of causes were recurring. A pattern of underlying causes emerged from 
the matrix of direct causes (S^e Figure 3.) 
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nGURE 3.*OURUNDEWYINGCAUSES OF DISRUPTION EMERGE FROM THEMATRIX 
OF DIRECT CAUSES; 
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- rOtJR XTIf DElLTni 0 CAtTSES Ot PIBItHPTtON 

The pattern that emerged showed four basic underlying causes : 

1. Damaging distribution of iwimlatiou. 

2. Damaging imttcms of consumption. 

Z. Lack of individual economic strength. » 
4. liack of individual iwlitical strength. 

AU disruptions seem to spring from oneV)r more of tjiesc underlying causes. 
There Jure some, overlaps ; however. In general, causes 1 and 2 relate nijost 
often to T>ur misuse of environmental resources, and causes 3 and 4 relate most 
ofteA to our misuse* of iiumun resources. ^ 
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THE IDEA or OHOIcfe 

During^the nejct flvo years, decisions will be made whieh will 8hai>e the 
growth and eharaeter of California to the turn of the century. The iiolnt to be 
made is the decisions will he mcdc whetlier the public participates In them or 
not We can all sit back and allow existing processes to turn California Zero 
into an untenable California One. Or we can consciously and deliberately make 
alternative choices. Alternatives are there for us to choose. The next section is 
eoncemcd with the nature of these alternatives. 

Tioo OhoiccB for the Future « 

HYPOTHETICAL MODELS / 

There arc virtually inllnite numbers of choices avallf^ble to us as we formu- 
late goals, policies and programs in California in the years immediately ahead 
of us, and fashion the political and economic mechanisms to carry them out. 

From a wide spectrum of possibilities we have outlined two sets of choices. 
We have limited (mrselves ta rmly two views of the future partially because of 
Ihni ted resources, but also because 'comparisons can be made more clearly 
within this relatively simple format. We have sketched out each set of choices 
in the form of a hypothetical model. The models arttMtaposed of 
politieal/economie mechanisms and policies. The way In whim^ch model 
might operate is illustrated with descriptive narratives, including estimates of 
the future. Both are set in the same time frame— beginning in the early 1970S' 
and ending nt the turn of the century. 

ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE JPUTUBE 

Cali^nia does not exist in a vacuum. Regardless of "what choices ate made 
in the state, there are certain exterior forces whieh we may assume will oper- 
ate on any model of the future of the state. Bome of our assumptions are as 
follows : 

Despite a rapidly intensifying awareness of the dangers of unabated popula- 
tion growth, the worldwide iwpulation explosion will not diminish slgnifleantly 
within the next 30 years. Food and energy scarcities will create serious dislo- 
eatfcns internationally, and to some degree within this country as well. By the 
year 109i), the population of California will have increased at least 10 million 
over the 1070 level of 20 million. This Will haijpen even If the state effects a 
zero growth iwliey in the 1970s, because of the large number of women of 
eliild-bearing age in the population. 

There will be a chronic shortage of capital In developed as well as underde- 
veloped countries. Its allocation in both the public and private sectors will be- 
come an increasingly difficult problem as competition for scarce capital be- 
comes stronger. 

The economy of the United* States will remain essentially "mlxed/i* 
government may assume a greater or lesser responsibility for ecojjtfmic plan- 
ning and control. 

The basic republican structure of the nation, namely a federftflon of states 
under the (Constitution, will remain intact. However, new forms [of government 
will be experimented with at lower ievels. 

Despite the emerging concern abut the destructive aspects of ti^hnology, our 
society will remain very heavily dependent upon technological develoiwent. 

As machines take over more and more of the work formerly performed by 
men, society will have to adopt some new. "post-Industrial" vaiuesJ Personal 
Income should not be so closely linked to i>ersonal produetlvltj. Ixjlsure activi- 
ties and a vocational pursuits should tend to assume Importance et)Utt)stp that 
of the traditional career jobe. Education will become an even larger cbuccrn 
than It Is today. . 

Human nature Is going to remain human nature. Thev Idealistic aspirations 
of youth will have a profound effect on the nature of ou* Institutions and our 
actions. On the other hand, self-interest and avarice will not suddenly become 
obsolete. 

Finally, we assume, with no great eonfldenee, that In the next qparter een- 
tury mankind will be able to spare itself annihilation. 
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CaiJUOTElIZnfQ TBC TWO OA£DrOlKIA0 

In order to develop our two hypothetical models of the future, we developed 
a "matrix" In the form of, a chart Across the top we listed major envli^onmen- 
tal disniptions. Down one side we listed tyjws or levels of government control 
which might l>e used to meet these disruptions In the future. Figure* 4 is a 
simplified version of the matrix. 
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i FIGURE 4. CHARACTERIZING THE TWO CALIFORNIAS: GOVERNMENT CONTR 



At each inter8e<»tiou. we listed in some detail the kinds of policies and pro* 
grams which a given tyi>e of government control was likely to apply to a given 
disruption, A grcrtt range and variety of policy nlternntlves was generated, 
from which we. plotted the two projections of the future. California One and 
Cnliforniu Two. ^ 
• Each projection has policy characteristics which are inevltahly more complex 
than the "tyiK* of government" heading would Indicate. 

CAMFOBNIA ONK . 

The first projection. ('AUFOIINIA ONE, assumes that current trends in 
government structure and policy continue. ^ 

Problems continue to i»e di^alt with in a noh^connectlve manner. Solutions 
are directed at individual elements within the system of disorder rather than 
to the system Itself. Bureaucracies proliferate. Policies and programs continue 
in general to be executed by single-purpose agencies with relatively little atten* 
tioa mid to how they interlock with policies and programs In other problem 
areas. 

T'nderlying causes Of disruption are largely Ignored^ Policies and programs 
, are designed to treat symptoms, instead. More often than not. a pa'ttem of In- 
creased disruption <,H*curs as remedies intensify the original disruption^ aggra* 
' vate other disruptions, and eliminate the possibility of alternative respomses. 
Wasteful patterns of resource consumption continue to characteirixe economic 
growth. Physical resources are managed largely^ to stimulate economic growth* 
Public frustration with decisionmaking* prikesfieff Increases. Responsibility 
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for region-wide problem»--providing trtniporUtlon, td^nmte open wice, waite 
dlspostl facllltleu, housing, t«x equtllzatlon— remtlng divided and loit Among 
wetlc local goveramente with narrow Jurladlctiona j dliUnt, ctiniber»ome «Ute 
govemmenta; and countle«< Bingle-purpoie regional agendea. 
Neighborhood concerns fall by the wayside, 

CAMJrOKNIA TWO 

The second projection, California Two, offeW altematlyes to the current 
trends. 

State, regional and local governmeots are restructured 00 that the planning 
process becomes connective. Interrelated policiea and programs replace ilngle- 
purposeones. ' \ 

Four central policies relating to the four underlying causes of ehvirotumental 
disruption guide to design of both government structure and oi>eratlonal iK)llcy. 
Programs no longer merely treat symptoms while Ignoring root problems* 

A new kind of economic growth occurs. Population levels are stablUted and 
the consumption of commodities, goods, energy, and space is selectively con* 
trolled, in order to maintain onvironniental amenity. The California Two 
model, which Includes a high level of services provided by both government 
and the private sector, depends on a thriving economy, "amenity"— the pleas- 
antness and attractiveness, of our environment— becomes essential to public pol- 
icy. Mere survival is not enough. 

Interested individuals and groups become eftectively involved In policy mak- 
ing and the execution of programs. The planning process is visible and 
accesKlUti^Niind is no longer an opaque realm of technical expertise and politi- 
cal i/ittnipulation. 

CaHfomla Two is not intended as a formula for perfection, nor is California 
One without advantages. They are olTered, however, as real alternative ap- 
proaches to the future. They are not the only alternatives available. However, 
they illustrate how 8Ct9 of choices, made riow, can bring about different lives 
fo^ourselves and our children. 

The next sections of the sketch plan divide into parallel narratives of Cali- 
fornia One and California Two. For each future, we flrst describe central, 
driving policies, and important aspects of political and economic structure. 
Then we describe typical policies of each Oallfomla in three major action 
areas: 

Thc^Land/Structurcs/Pcoplc 

Finally, we estimate what life will be like in each California and discuss 
what actions are needed to achieve each of them. In order to discount our 
prejudices, we have been cautious in our projections. California Two, neverthe- 
less, seems to emer/e as an eminently preferable alternative and as such, consti- 
tutes the heart of this sketch plan. 

i'AUFouNiA One -Driving PouciEs 

California One is conceived as a logical extension of California Zero. Prob- 
lems of enviroiimontttl and social disruption are largely met on an Individual 
basis as they becom(> visilile and the public becomes alarmed about them. Al- 
though a gr(»at deal of attention is i)aid to "coordination" and ''comprehensive 
planning." there Is no clear framework for the making of public policy. The 
umjor operational divisions of ^government continue to establish many, of their 
own goals, and to evolve their own policies based on these goals. The impact 
of one iRsuo on another is often Ignored. Frequently programs are in direct 
conflict with one another. Most slgnlflcantly, the synergistic effect of Interre- 
latiHl action is lost. 

At the same time, California One does not assume that tho institutions and 
p(»licies of California Zero have not changed. New and more effective govern- 
mental institutions and policies euiorgo In California One following the trends 
of the early KKTOs. NeverthelesH. as is shown further on, life becomes more dif** 
i\m\t under this mallei. 
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FKiURE 5. CALIFORNIA ONE ATTA( KS SVMI>TOMS, 

POUXICAXrECOKOUlG MECUAKZSM 

Oorcmmcni 

The Htructuro of state aiitl local government in California One remains es- 
sentially as in the early 1070s. The pattern of jurisdictional overlap, of agen- 
cies workhiK at cross purpostns without any explicit system of priorities 
continues, }n spite of continuing efforts of each governor to group related func- 
tions lnt(» major agencieH. Government grows enormously as new units are 
added by the legislature, in resjwnse to emerging problems. 

staiv level • . ^ 

8Ihgle*purpose action agencies and their siwclal interest clientele dominate 
the planning, budj^eting and programming bt the state government. Prominent 
among these are thf** I)iviSion of Higliways and tlw Department of Water Be* 
sources* 

The action agencies use impulation growth forecasts of the Department of 
Finance, as well as their own projections of traflic generation and water needs, 
to plan hIgh\yiyH, a very few transit %vays, a^d aqueducts for the future, unre- 
lated to any Apprehensive state development iK)licy. 

Coordination among the major agencies of government results from agency 
confrontations, and ml hoe policy compromises promoted by the governor. 

The State office of planning and research, estfiffHIshed by the leiflslaturc in 
lOTO in the governor's olllce. Isi^ues regidar rei>orts on the need for new 
programs of envlromnental conservation and new methods of coordinating the 
actions of state and local governments and the private sector to protect Cali- 
fornia's etivironmental duality. The Office of Planning and Research is a moral 
force of some standing in the estate, but Its effcctlvness is diminished by a pro- 
liferation of oth^er agencies set tip to handle specific, critical environmental 
proldems. . 

Statewide regulatory commissions are set uj) to afford protection to siwcially 
threatened areas resources. For example, special commissions protect the 
coastline, the bays, the desert, and the delta area. Some agencies are captured 
by the groups they were, created to regulate. 
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The Govemor*s budget, prepared by the Department of Finance, is submitted 
annually to the legislature. The budgeting system employed tends to encourage 
uncoordinated, single-ageney planning and programming. The OiDee of Planning 
and Research is unsuccessful In attempts to coordinate government functions 
through the budgeting process. Each affected agency appeals to its own "estab- 
lls^jmont/* which in turn brings effective pressure to bear on the governor and 
his staff. 

Elections arc dominated by large contributors, and this pattern results in 
overwhelming political power for major economic interest groups. The individ- 
ual is often hard-put to distinguish Iwtwwn the public and private sectors. 

ficffional level ^ 

|llegional government is characterized by proliferating single-purpose agencies 
aua tentative moves toward unlfled administration. In all major metropolitan 
regions there are slnglc-imrpose bureaucracies concerned with major regional 
responsibilities, such as air pollution, waste disposal* open space and parks, 
transportatk>n, water quality, shoreline protection, housing and ports. The 
boards making policy in these bureaucracies are often appointive and Immune 
from effective citizen control. 

Voluntary associations of governments largely representing local govern- 
ments are actively engaged in regional planning, and equally active in blocking 
anything except voluntary, local compliance with comprehensive regional plans. 
These associations were originally created in the early 1000s to forestall genu- 
ine regional planning and administration, and in California One they are suc- 
cessful. 

Idocal level 

(Utles, counties and special districts maintain the power to make major 
land-use and development declsionH, including those relating to housing devel" 
opment Private developers subvert and bypass local ordinances and standards ' 
by gaining variances and zone changes from pliable local oiflelal9« 

Eoononiic8^puJ)l{o cxpcndiHsrVT^ 

Be venues are allocatml i)rlmarlly to physical development projects (high- 
ways, water i)roject, school construction) without a clear set of priorities in- 
volving their use to achieve state development goals, 

Tax and fiscal policlrs ' m 

With few exceptions, taxes arc designed for revenue, instead of as positive 
instruments of policy. Many state and federal loan and grant programs to 
local governments and individuals are not closely tied to environmental quality 
considerations. 

Grototh poUoica 

The character of cccmomic growth' is determined primarily by the oimratlons 
of the private sector. In nomv cases, government actions tend to encourage 
wasteful patt(»rnH of growth. Tax advantages available for capital gains on 
land, for example, result in the carving^ up of the landscape for speculative 
purimses. (Jovemment policies permit and encourage activities which heavily 
consume resources and energy. 
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The Cilifonsui Two model of the future is btsed 
on four liuijor **driviin policies.** The four driv- 
ing policies are Addre$sed directly to the four 
iinderlyiiif causes of disruption outlined on 
pme4«asfollow8: 



DrM«TollciM ^DknptiM 
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f ramework ■yOtmappt4?stribution 
for scttlcrncnt^ of|>o pultUo n) 

2. Establish new - 

nitterns of ^^ kPimaaina patterns ' 
consumi)tion ofconsumption 

3. Guarantee V Lacic of individual 



economic sufficiency ^economic strength 

4. Guarantee ^Lack of individual 
political participation apolitical strength 



At the same time, the four driving policies can 
be combmed to express one clearly artkulated 
goal 

CaXibnfaTwo 
. DrirtagP^kkf awl Goal 

* Guarantee ♦To provide 

ccononuc sufficiency for maximum 

Guarantee I individual fulfillment. 
political participation 



Developa framework 
for settlement 



Establish 
new patterns 
ofconsumption 



. * . within an 
amenable 

environment" 



The goal of California Two hi "To provide for 
maximum individual fulfillment within an ame- 
nable environment." 



FIGURE 6. CALIFORNIA T>X*0 REMOVES PROBLEMS BY GROCPINC? POLICIES 
rd DEAL WITH CAUSES. ' 
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( •ALIFORNiA Two— DRmWO POLICIES 

four driving policies operate in ali areas of concern, wlietlier tlio issues 
involved are physical or social. They fomi a commoa framework for develop- 
4ng and ccmrdinating state policy so that, for example, policies concerning en- 
orgy i)roductlon» employment, and air i^ollutlon support and sustain each other. 
. The political/economic mechanism of Califomld Two is designed to servo the 
driving policies. For example, opportunities for political participation (Policy 
4) are enhanc^ed /by the institution of responsive governments at the regiona 
and community leveS and by now political campaign financing policies. Eco 
nomic sufficiency (Policy* 3) is Improved by various means, such as providing 
an income floor for individuals and a system wlileh will allow the public to ex- 
pect mat major regional improvement projects can actually be carried out and 
paid for. 
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POLITICAL-ECONO&tIC MECHANISM 

Government 

An adopted ntate goal and its component driving polieies form the basis for 
the organization and programs of government in California Two. 

titaiv level---the adoption of stateicidv ffoaU by the legislature , 

The state legislature has declared and adopted certain driving policies for 
the operation of state government. They are essentially those which have been 
develoi)ed in this sketch plan to meet underlying causes of disruption. In sim- 
plest form, these driving policies can be expressed as a single state goal: "to 
provide for maximum individual fulfillment within an amenable environment." • 
To help carry out the driving policies, the state has established a State 
Planning Policy Council. 

8tatc Planning Policy Council 

The council consists of eleven members. ExofiJcio members are the governor, 
who starves as chairnmn» and three members of his cabinet, Tlie other seven 
mtmibers represent the general public. They are appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Henate, in staggered four-year terms. 

Public members receive salaries equal to those of the highest paid cabinet 
meniliers. 
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Qualifications for public members^Oh the Planning Policy Council are estab- 
lished by the legislature. ' ■ 

*he^ State Panning Policy Council guides and directs a stalT agency, the 
State Planning' Agency » which performs the following tasks : . 

reparea iiiid upiiates^ annimUyilhg^ Ca^fornia Plan, wliich specifier long- 
term -and short-term state goals, policies, programs and budgets. 
The California Plan Contains : * 

A Land section, including State resource conservation and use policies. A 
state zoning plan reflecting these policies. State population policies. "California 
"standards" for environmental amenity. ; , . 

A structures section, including State housing policy. 

Tlie state infrastructure plan, covering the location, design and construction 
of transportation, communication, water and energy distribution systems, and 
other public and private facilities. 

"California standards" fov environmwital amenity to guide state, regional 
and Local development and redevelopment. - ^ 

A people section, inlcuding State employment, education and health policies. 

Budgets: A 15- to 2(Kyear *state capital uudget in accordance with the 
plan. ' / . \ 

An annual state budget which consists of -xhe next year's Increment ta the 
long-range plan. 

The State Planning Agency als(>x collects information and conducts hearings 
and studies to support its planning and budgeting responsibilities, and reports 
to the governor and the legislature on matters relating to state planning pol- 
icy. Note: The State Planning Agency absorbs ^the budgeting responsibility for- 
merly vested in the State Department of Finance. 

The Governor ; 

The governor receives from the State Planning Policy Council the annual up- 
datedversiOB of the Ca^lifomia Plan, including tfie budget. Guided by this, the 
Govern^ submits to the legislature for adoption his plan and budget, with ap- 
propn^^te, explanation of any i^odifications of the original version* 

The legtfuluture ' , - * 

The legislature adopts an annually updated version of the Calif ochia Plan, 
^bng with the coordinated state budget. * 

*Affenci€S 

These agencies^ followiil^^^Se l^ttern of recent yfears, are further stream- 
lined i^ito ttftijor functional areas ?ind entrusted with carrying out the provi- 
sions of the adopted California Plan. An environmental protection agency, for 
example, combines all of the state functions responsible for the natural envi- 
ronment, and becomes the m^ijor enforcement agency In this area. ^ 

State regulatory ^ agencies are reformed by legislation pr constitutional 
amendfeient so that the state's driving policies and i^ adopted California Plan 
form the basis of the regulatory function. - . 

Within the constraints of the California Plan, private industry qontinues to 
be the major factor in our economic system. ^ 

State policy is designed to give dear guidance to industry with regard to 
location, markets and uhemployhient. • f ■ ■ ' 

Political campaigns * ' ' ' 

Statewide, regional and local campaigns of qinlified candidates are flnancc^d 
to specified limits by public funds. Detailed information onfall qualified candi- 
dates Ips furnished in official voter pamphlets. 

The duration^ election campaigns is limited to. the 90 days preceding elec- 
tion day, with no public funds available to candidates- who violate jkhis rule. 

Partisan local and regional elections replace the non-partisan structure «of the 
past so that candid&tes at all levels can be asso^ated with established pariy 
positions. * ' . ' 

Regional level ^ ^ / ' » ^ 

Th? Jegjslatur-e has *^stablished multi-purpose governments for nine regions 
in the state (s6e map on this page) and (fs^ignedL4hem responsibility and au- 
thority for preparing and carrying out comprehensive regional plans. 
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Regions of Calijorni0i}>ased on map a^pted^ 
by the State Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 
February, 1970). ' • 

\ . . • V \ , f ^ 

Regions in California Two vary jsize and degree of Urbanization* Bach re-" 
. glon lias an elected* legislative body, half of which is -elected re^onwitie by a 
system of proportional representation. The other half is elected from individual 
^ districts ivlthin the region^ 

Th?i regional executive function is performed by; an executive branch di- 
! rectcd by the elected leadership of the majority party or coalition of parties. 

Each region coordinates the plans and budgets of its local units o£ govern- 
ment and oversees .the federal, state and local agencies Involved in its develop- 
ment program.^ * . 

The regional branch fs resposible for preparation of the regional plan and 
budgetSi within the guidelines of the state plan and budget ; and a re^onal de- 
^ velbpment program, based on itiLplan*^ * 

Local level * ^ . , 

So as to be able to participate in regional development programs, counties 
have.'been established as municipalities tender the general laws of the state. 
Consequently, all ^f the state of California is under municipal government, ei- 
ther city or county. City services and state and federal municipal aid iare thus 
available to all urban areas. ^ 
* Responi^bllity for administering locals features of health, welfare, and.educ-' 
tioil programs^ and bftSip-^^fi^nsiblUty for local physical planning options 
'Under the state, regional and municipal plans is^vested in smaller units called 
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community councils. The geograpWc botmdaries and specific forms of commu- 
nity councils vary in size and composition, as determined by the city or munic- 
ipal county in which they are located. 

Summaries, of how the political structure of Califomla Two works to carry 
■ out the State's driving policies ^re in each case under the heading "Driving 
Policy Four.". . , ' 

Economies — financing 

Funding-. for the regional development,, program, as* described above, is ob- 
tained partly from state and federal appropriations and grants. "Most of it 
comes from loans made by a Federal Conservation and Development Bank 
which is supported by publicly subscribed bond issues, Federal loans and 
grants are contingent upon, a comprehensive regional approach to physical de- 
velopment, conservation, and social concerns. For a brief discussion of the 
state's role in acquiring the needed federal assistance^ 

Each regional. development program includes responsibility for integrated 
health, education and weKare programs; land and water coiiservation ; devel- 
opment, distribution and reclamation of water; agricultural aid; urban plan- 
ning; urban renewal and redevelopment; new cities and model cities; open 
space and parks; and pollution and abatement control. FOr eaiph ofiits major 
areas of responsibility, regional government keeps an accountj' which includes 
all contributions, public and private, toward the goals of the program. Cost 
and benefit studies for each area of responsibility are prepared* 

Analyses for all' areas of responsibility are then combined^ and costs and 
benefits are totaled, to arrive at a comprehensive economic feasibility analysis 
for the total regional development program. On the basiS of this, the state 
^ seeSr^ngressional authorization of funds for the federal share of the pro- 
gram. 

By this procedure, strong revenue-producing' elements such sxs electrical en- 
ergy production can suiiport weaker ones such as schools or health-carfe facili- 
ties* There are low interest rates similar to those traditionaly*USed in federal 
projects of the Departments of Interior and Agriculturie, and long-term 
amortisation periods. The total public share of yearly funding for a regional 
development program would undoubtedly exceed several billion dollars for any 
major me trop($litan regions. ' ' 

The state requires that all regional programs be approved by the legislature 
(jifter it has heard? the comments of the state planning policy council and held 
extensive public •hearings. Following the legislative approval. Congressional au- 
thorization of funds for the combined regional development program is then 
sought through th^e governor. ' 

-The regional government assesses all property taxes in the region under 
state assessment policy. It uses a portion of these moneys for its^ own support, 
and allocates the remainder fo the 'cites, municipal counties^ and other govern- 
mental agencies in the region on the basis of the regional budget. 

An income fioor is used to support individuals and families according to spe- 
cific needs at specific times. It functions^ for example, to remove the onus of 
periodic unemployment and to provide necessary levels of housing', health care, 
and nutrition to residents of the state. The program is fede^rally financed and' 
designed to give residents of all states equal status. 

Tax and Jlscal policy ^ , ' 

The state tax structure is designed to use the collection of taxes to guide re- 
source Qonslimption and use the pattern of settlement, as well as to obtain rev-^ 
enue. ExampHis of California fTwo state tax policy are discussed herein. 

The state works with the federal government to assure that federal fiscal 
programs and mortgage guarantee systems are designed so as to achieve state 
and regional development goals. * 

Comments* on how the economic structure ot Califomla Two works to carry 
out the State's driving policies are under "Driving Policy Three," and in ^*Views 
of the Future— California Two." ' . 
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The liAifo AND AZB and Watcx 
Typical Prohlems 

BNEBOY BESOX7B0KS 

California's electric power demands double every nine years. Utilities plan 
new power plants to meet the projected needs. Most hydroelectric sources have 
been Ikpped. 

New plans include construction of 15 ipiOtentially hazardous nuclear **bumer*' 
plants along the coast before the year 2000, even thongh there is no assurance 
that supplies of the necessary fuel (Uranium-235) will not be used up hefore 
all the plants are completed. 

Supplies of oil and natural gas are limited and could be exhausted sometime 
after 2010. 

To date, no effective "breeder'* reactor (which would convert more plentiful 
materials into increasing amounts of nuclear fuel) has been designed. 

Geothwrmal possibilities are not clear at this time. Much-discussed possibili- 
ties of hUrnessing such energy sources as solar radiation, the tides, and nu- 
clear fusion are all in the dream stage and can't be counted npon. 

Bituminous coal reserves are sufficient to fill energy needs for 200 to 400 
years, but^his resource can be used only at great cost in terms of the ravages 
of extraction or polluting effects or money. 

Thermal pollution of rivers, bays and the ocean Is a potentially <lamaglng ef- 
fect of increasing energy consumption. 

\ 

SOIL • . 

California loses tens of millions of cubic yards of topsoil every year unneces- 
sarily. AnJong the causes of this loss are logging and watershed management 
practices In many watersheds, notably the Northwest; forest fires; cnts and 
fills from housing and road construction ; and bad farming practices. 

The buildup of salts from Irrigation in the San Joaquin Valley and the Im- 
p<»rlal Valley threatens agricultural capability* - 

The. peripheral canal proposed for the California Water Plan will bring a 
^ threat of salt water intrusion to 50,000 acres of rich delta farmland. 

AORICULTtJKAL LAND 

California's agricultural land is a unique resource because of the combina- 
tion of long growlnjj seasons* rainless summers, and deep alluvial soils. 

Originally there were almost 8.7 million acres of prime (Classes I and II) 
agricultural tands. 

Over two iirfUion acres of these lands have been urbanized. By 1980, another 
050,000 acres of California's prime lands will be urbanized. 

Certain crops could be driven out of production. Among them— brussels 
sprouts, artichokes and. avocados. 

All of this Is occurring as the ^tato and national demands for California 
products are growing, and an Indrcai^jng world demand for for food looms with 
catastrophic potential. ^. 

RECREATIONAL LAND 

Existing recreational land of alt kinds Is subject to increasing public use. 
Demands for new« destructive activities — dnne buggy Ing," mountain and desert 
motorcycling — pose additional threats to fragile lands. * 

Hiking In California has increased frojn less than 10 million participation 
days in 1955 to over 28 million in 1970, and by 1980 the total will be 40 mil- 
lion. . 0 ' 

Camping has Increased from 20 million participation days- In 1955 to 48 mil- 
lion in J070, and by 1980 the figure ^\11l reach 60 million. ' 

Potential recreational land. esi)eclally near urban areas but also In unpopu- 
lated sections, is constantly subject to subdivision and development. There is 
no adequate state program to identify and protect such lands. 

* . ^SPECIES 

Since California became a state, *slx animal species have become extinct. 
(The grfzzly bear shown on the state fiag has been killed off in the state,) • 
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«inimal species are now dasaed as/rare or endangered by the State De- 
tment of Pish and Game. These range from a tiny salamander, indigenQlis 
tho Santa' Cruz area, to the San Joaquin Valley. kit fox to the California 
ndar, America's largest flying bird. / 

Private urban development and njarah land filling threatens several bird and 
^p^lle species ; tlie use of jpesticides/ seems to have doomed the California 
Drpwn pelican and poses a danger id the American peregrine falcon and the 
Southern bald eagle.yPublic Ageiiciesf engaged in activitiegf such as irrigation, 
reservoir constructiyh and highway/ planning pose serious threats to several 
species of wildlif^/^ 

NATUKAK DISASTER AREAS ' 

Enormous areas of California are subject to fires, fioods, slides, or earth- 
quakes. Fires in metropolitan art/as are virtually annual summer occurrences. 
In the fall of 1970, for example,/more than 100,000 acres burned in Los Ange- 
les County. , / 

In 1960 over 200,000 acres oT Calfornia lands were fiooded. Programs for 
flood protection carried out by /local agencies are apearheaded and largely sup- 
ported by the Army Corps of /Engineers and the U.S. Soil Conservatioi^ Serv- 
ice. Tlie ready availability of engineering solutions to flooding problems does 
little to encourage appropriate land-use restrictions, including flood-plain zon-^^ 
ing. / 

Landslides are endemic in many Iiillside areas of thfe state, yet zotiin^ al- 
most never talces this into account. 

Extensive building continues on land especially subject to earth qu^kel dam- 
age—fault zones, unstable hillsides, fliled areas. The February, 1971, Los 
Angeles earth quake is /merely the most recent reminder of this constant 
tlireat. An eartli - quake* df the magnitude of San Francisco*s in 1906 could kill 
tens of thousands. / 

^ Am . 

Smog is now found /in almost every impuloua area in California. This is true 
of all settlements of (*ver 40,000 and in some cases of rural areas as far as 70 
mile*! from cities. Ihyl^os Angeles County tlje state'a nominal standards for cer- 
taiijl pollutants are ekcjeeded more than half the time, and in the city of Liver- 
more more than a tmrd. 

, In the Los Angeles basin alone,, citrus crops annually suffer over $33 million 
iijt smog damage. / 

' More tlmi^ 30 percent of the fitate*8 population suffers eye and respiratory ir- 
jtitation and aggravated allergies. Smog is a threat to health and life. 
' Automobile esthaiust is the major contributor to smog. While efforts are 
being made to /educe emissions through exhaust control devices, substitutions 
of alternative^ forms of transit have been blocked by gasoline manufacturers, 
truckers, autoihobile clubs and others a88«)ciated with the "Freeway Establish- 
ment." / b 

/ WATER 

Water pollution in the state is a combination of improperly treated domestic 
sewage, industrial wastes, and agricultural runoff. .t- 

While the major result is destruction of the aesthetic and recreational qual- 
ity of the ^environment of the state, there are frequent episodes of contamina- 
tion severe enough to cause serious illness and death. Even more frequently, 
i)ollution destroys the delicate habitat of aquatic life. 

Virtually all major rivers, bays and estuaries are polluted. A good example 
is San F<p§a?isco Bay, where oyster and shrimp fisheries were long ago de- 
stroyed. " 

Oil spills and oil-well blow^mts have developed as major pollution threats to 
our bays, beaches and offshore waters. 

» As construction of the California Water Plan proceeds, more and more envi- 
ronmentally damaging consequences appear. Northern California, particularly 
the North Coast, Delta and San Francisco Bay systems, are severely impaired 
or polluted because of adherence to original engineering concepts. 

Drawing excessively on underground water tables has led to compaction and 
land subsidence which greatly diminish the land's potential for water* storage 
and supply. 
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POPULATION 

The pattern of Increasing consumption of limited resources is linked not 
only to the nature of our economic growth, including increasing per-capita 
Spending, but to a steadily growing population. California's population, has his- 
torically doubled every 20 years, but current projections shown that in 1900, 
the population will reach about 30 million, only half again the 20 million of 
today. * ■ 

CALIFOBNIA OJfE — THE LAND 

Typical Policies and Eatimatci of Reaulii 
Eftergy * ^ 

Energy policy is essentially determined by the ma^or utility companies. 
Their projections show energy needs in 1090 as five times those In 1970, Their 
own advertising helps to make certain these projections are met. They build 
coastal nuclear pldnts and when those begin to run out of the tJ-236 that 
makes them run, there are "crash" programs to develop geothermal power, 
ishale oil reserves, and the remaining fossil fuel reserves. 




There are insuiBcIent controls on energy consumption, Man Is recklessly ex- 
ploiting whatever fuels he can find remaining. In order to i)0W6r the air condl-. 
tioners which protect him from the atmospheres of his own cities. 

Thermal pollution of air and ocean resulting from the producfion and use of 
power persists, even with the establisjiment of ''temperature increment" stand- 
ards for discharges. 

mi 

state forest practices, regulations and enforcement are strengthened, and 
flood-control projects such as large lined channels ate developed in forest 
areas, but forest soil depletion and siltatjon of streams continue because regu- 
lation of watershed management practices is not adequate. 

Conservation policies are not adopted at any level of government which are 
ade<iuate to prevent heavy erosion from cuts and fills in urban development 
areas, ' 

Estuaries and the life they support are destroyed by silting with precious 

tOX)80iI, ^ 

Affticultural land 

The state continues to allow tax beniBfita to ownetts of agricultural land who 
agree to keep their land In agricultural use. 
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On the Othef hand, major statewide public worka ^programs, fiscal policiea, 
and tasc programB continue to encourage urbanization of open space. 

Open-space conserratlon commi^lons are set up in large urban regions to In 
sure soii|^ breathing space for the people, but they cannot atop urban sprawl 
because they lack the ineans to purchase heavily pressured lands or scenic 
easementg in suflBclent quantities^ o * 




Square indicates the lam^t of open space Bst 
to urbanization each year in California One. 
Nearly half the loss is prime. agricultural land* 

Recreational land ^ 

Pressures on state and tederal recreational areas are intense and destruc- 
tive, in part because of inadequate recreational lands at neighborhood and »re- 
*gional levels. a 
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» The state purchases some areas of public value such as beaches, redwood 
groves and small open spaces near cities. Puitchase programs do not include 
major tlireatened ppen-spacie areas, 

impedes • * 

Private conservation orgjini^Jations work to purcliase or persuade state and 
federal agencies to purchase habitats of threatened species. 

The 21 sj)ecles of California wildlife endangered hi the early 1970s disap- 
pear. The 14 rare animal Ri>ecles of that period continue in carefully protected 
refuges of zoos. . 




Exposition halls are built to show animated exhibits which simulate lost 

species and haBita . 

2{atural diaaater areas 

Flooding is viewed as something. 'to be controlled by engineering '*T)rojects 
wljich channel and remove runoff. Their Is no policy of Are-area zoning analo- 
gous to nood-plain zoning. Helsmic dangers aro acknowledged by adoption of 
statewide standards in all building codes; and* while state law requires a 
seismic section in all local genejral plans, there is no serious seismic zoning. 



Flooding is viewed as somelhing to be controlled 




Much land whlch^ is susceptible to one or more natural disa^iters Is devel- 
op<»d. . ^ ' . ' 

Air . : ■ 

Two components of California One air-quality imlicy are- motor vehicle ex-* 
Imust-emlssloh standards establishod by 'the state legislature, met by control 
devices; and pressure applied by regional' air quality control boards on in- 
.dustrlal iwlluters, often forestalled by complaints of economic hardship. Alter- , 
natives to the chief soucc of air pollution, the internal combustion engine, ate^* 
':eadily but slowly pursued ]t)y government and Industry. * • • < 
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There is a slight 'drop in pollution levels in major' metropolitan ar^as be- 
t\vtK»n 1970 and 1980. Then the imiirovement gained from reduced pollution per 
vehicle is lost becajuse of the increase in veliicles* 

Water ' 

The state <M)ntinwea to assume thaj water supply is a service that must be 
provided to mj\tch growth and dev.elopment, rather than a device for jlirecting 
the distribution and extent of such development. Recycling of waste . water and 
desalinatio;! of sea water are utilized only when costs or the exisitng demon- 
stration plants make those sources cheaper. • i 

The state continues toward completion of the California WatCT Project. The 
North (^oast is obliged to furnish both water and storage and loses its best 
land in the process. 

The Peripheral Canal is constructed without any solid guarantee of mainte> 
nanc(^ of minimum outflow through the Delta. The ecology of the Delta and 
Suisun Marsh are destroyetl. ITarming in the Delta becomes marginal. San 
B'rancisco Bay pollution increases* 

There is limited progress in controlling pollution as the state's water-quality 
administration denies hookups to overburdened systems. In spite of this, and 
federal pressure to crack down on polluterst major waterways remain badly 
polluted. 

Stricter controls on oil spills are written, and clean-up technology is im-, 
proved. Catastrophic spills wntinue because of doubled volume of oil shipment 
and the use of enormous tankers. 
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Californxa Two—Thf/ Land 

, Typical Polictcs'^-Catifnimn Ttvo P<iliciC8 For The Land Arc Grouped Aeeord- 
ing to The Four IMving Policies of The ^tc. " 

DRIVING rOLK Y ONiv SH.VLtOP A FHAMEWOBK lOR SETTLEMENT 

Basic state rCHpoiiBibility : Th<^ rtato assumes and declares in tSiB California 
Plan its respcmHibility t<i protect tho land, air and water of California from 
destructive or wasteful UvSe, and to naaiiitaiii the beauty and productivity of 
the natural environment. ' \ *. ' 
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State zones 

Stato zones are established accordlnff^o the adopted California Plan. They 
delims in pcmoral, wliich areas may IxriKillt upon and which may not. They' 
.protect tlie state's most valual)lc open lands, including prime agricultural soils, 
and ciTectively check urban sprawl. There are four state zoning categories. All 
the lands of the state are placed in one of the four zones. The four zones are : 

Agricirittiral. The state's finest, nlost productive agricultural lands ((^lass I, 
Class n, and scmie Class III) are Included In this zone. They are classified as 
non-hni.idalde, or conditionally Imljdable at a density no higher than one unit 
per i25 acres. This z(mc Is administered by the state through its envlrHmmental 
protection agen(»y. 

Conf^icrvatlon. The c(mservatlon zone includes lands which are ecologically, 
Kcenically. or historically important recreational areas j of exceptional quality; 
or the preserves of threatened or unique animal or planir sju'cics. Fire, flood, 
erosion or earthquake .hazard arcils, open water, sliorellnes, a(iuifer recharge 
zones, and areas within wlilch Infrastructure elenients will be placed (see next 
section) itlso fall In this category. In the conservation zone, lands are classified 
as non-l>uildai)le, or conditionally buHdable under strict controls which protect 
tlie specific* Ipialltlcs of the land which the zone Is establltfhed to safeguard. 
Conservotlon, lands arc state-administered aiid i^rotected maiuly by zoning, but 
also by juitrfght purchase or Icss-than-fee purchase. Note : the long-range state 
capital i>ud^et and the annual Imdget, both adopted annually as part of the 
Califoriiia ^lan, take Into account the state's resi^onsihillty for land manage- 
ment. 

TTrhan. Tiie zone includes lands^ which d(i^ not fall in either of tlie first two 
categories and that arc either suitable for, url>an develoi>ment mp^lia^l%Jilready 
been url>anized. Lands in this zone are administered by the Regional govern- 
ments, according to state standards and their own respective AKgional plans. 

Uegi(mal reserves. Lands which do not fall within any of t he-first three cat- 
eg<pries are zoned as regl(mal reserves. They are administered l)y the region 
and are a key to flexibility and variety In regioUal developments Within the 
standards of the' California Plan, the regions rnc^y plan to develop them at 
high densities, keep them largc^ly as open space, or use them for a variety of 
pul>lie and private pruposes. ^ 
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Oalifornia standards 

[jtiQ California Standards are state-wide "amenity** standards wliich control 
thff use of land, air and water so as to guarantee not only a safe but also a 
tlwouglily enjoyable environment, 

"^lie 'California Standards are part of the Calif pmia Plan, and govern pro- 
grau^ of state, regional, and local government, • and the private sector. State 
apprf^^il of regional programs is contingent upon the ability of the region to 
meet tlu^e standards through its comprehensive plan and program. 

Examples hf Oalifornia standards 

Air JlHiaflity. Tlie regions of tlie state must maintain a level of air quality 
higher tmin that required for public health and safety alone. It is defined ac* 
cordhig to the Ambient Air Standards adopted by the California Air Resources 
Board 'ill Noveml)er, 1970. Under these standards, air in the south coastal re- 
gion Is returned to 1042, iiuallty ; air in the Bay Area is returned to 1050 qual- 
ity. 




4k ^ 



Regional plans establish controls to meet state 
air-quality stUndards for all air basins, 

typical regional plan carries out the standards' by establfshlng limits on' 
the locatliTn, numlier, and use of si)eeiflc pollution sources sucli^ as automobiles, 
industries, conimereial estal)llshmenf s anil .homes. These Umlfs are based on 
(yjmputalionH (»f the specific carrying captt(*ity of the regional air basin In 
terms of^amblent nlr standards, dally emission'' loadings^ size of air mass at 
ti"ie«. of inve)rfilon» and ventilation rate as determi^ied by \Vlnd viMocity. 4^ 
the quantity of pollutants 'Ciultted from oijie of the sinirce^ diminishes due to 
tAinologlcali advancen, the llmits.pan l»e ajliBsted. ] ^ « 

^^Viiter quality. This standard .Is a.tonSnltment to high water qualify for all 
. state wiiters, both fresh jind salt. XJfc^? air quality scahdard, lit Is designed 




. The.jninimjSmi^standara ,fo^S^%\^&VjnriiJi;&^ ClaHS B 

lUUlfrfFcHl^ial ('lassiflcatlo'n 'at^a^^talwEr^ls IntoratatL^f^^aters,* published 

- ^yaate wnt(*s i>ercolated liU^i 4:lie ;groftnd may not- 'contain tf;>xfc ^ubstancey 

IX -r, . . - > . , , Ml- tijste and odor producing 

C; dlfteharge may not contain 
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nitrogen or nitrogenous compounds in amounts wliicli could result In nitrate 
concentration in groundwaters above 45 milligrams per litet. In all basins 
known to have an adverse salt balance, the salt content of the discharge may 
not exceed that which normally results from domestic use— and may in no 
case exceed 500 mg/L 

Pesticides. No chemical poisons of any kind may be marketed until the man- 
ufacturer has demonstrated conclusively that the short- and long-range effects 
of their use will not damage the ecology of the state. The final judge is the 
state environmental protection agency, working through the state health au- 
thorities. . , 

Recreational land. Public access to state owned land is guaranteed, limited 
only by the requirementsr for preserving the quality of the conserved area. 



PARKING 




**Public access to public land is guaranteed, 
limited only by the requirements Jor preserving 
^ the quality oj the conserved area.** 



Minimum open-space standards for recreational lands are established for the 
regions. The basic state standard is 15 acres of public open recreation space 
per 1,000 population within 40 miles of population centers. 

In addition, the state requires five acres of distributed green space per 1,000 
people withM the jurisdictional boundary of each community council. At len^st 
half of this must be public open space, available to all. 

Requirements for regional plan 
Each regional plan must include a Land section, with detailed, comprehen- 
m sive plans- for urban and regional reserve lands. The regional budget takes 
these plans into account. 
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Minimum requiremtntsjor distributed green 
t • space** are established by the state and carried 

out according to local preference, 

DRIVING rOLICY TWO-^K8TADU6n NEW PATTERNB OF CONSUMPTION 

■ » ' • ♦ 

Consumption polIeIP8 concerning tlio iis(y of land, air and water arc effected 
primarily tlirougli state population policy and threugU ^economic devices such 
as assessment practices, taxes and user fees. Be<»au&o of their nature some of 
tiiese imllcies depelid on federal m woU as state action. • 

Tlie population policy affects the numbers of consumers, wliile the economic 
policies in this section affect what they consume by discouraging wasteful use 
of limited resources. Tlie economic pnlldes have the Incidental effect of raising 
revenue. 

i^tatc potntlation policy 

^ The State aims for a stable population. Such a policy, adopted In the early 

1970s, results in a leveling off of the state's population at 30 million people by 
1090. 

A population level of 30 million Ss not a goaK It is merely the result of a 
. prudent first step toward placing some rational lijmits on the number of people 

who can live amenably on the land of California. The optimum stable popula- 
tion for California may be determined to be considerably lower. 

To achieve its population goals, the state adopts iwHcles such as the follow- 
ing: . 

Income tax exempthms are limited to two Nilldren for state returns. The 
California legislature and the governor also uige the f(;deral government to 
adopt a similar provision for federal Income taxes!. 

Abortion Is considered a medical matter, to »q decided "entirely between a 
woman and her pliyslclan. 

The State supiM)rtH informational services In regarutTbblrtli control. 

To control In-migratioUv^^he state of California prcsS^i the federal govern- * 
ment to devise eaultable and Constitutional means to stop in-nilgration from 
putting undue strain on the institutions and amenities of the states. California 
recommends that eacli state be authorized to establish a "capital investment 
fee*' of $1,000, to be charged to eaeli new resident and collected in installments 
on a schedule' relatcil to Income, as part of the state income tax process. This 
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helps pay for the improvements and services v?hich^re provided for all new 
residents of California and discourages excessive in-mii^Ation. 

Kesearoh Into optimum population levels is conducted by the state planning 
agency, working into the regions, to determine how many people can live in 
reconstrueted settlements and how many should bey planned for in new ones. 

Taxes, fees and flna ^ 

Tax policies. Land is assessed for tax purposes according to its lise; and not 
according to its iwtential for development. Thus, land which is zoned for agri- 
culture or conservation cannot be diverted Into urban use by market pressures 
merely because It Is assessed according to some assessor's idea of Its potential 
for development. 

Elimination 4>t capital gains tax relief. Buyers of raw land are no longer 
able to take the capital gains beAeflt on their profits when they sell This out- 
dated provision In 4Jtate and federal tax law encouraged the most destructive 
kind of land speculation and development. It Is eliminated in California Two 
by a change in state Income-tax law and a similar change In the federal law, 
brought about through the aggressive Initiative of the governor and the legis- 
lature. 

Horsepower tax. Above a minimum standard of 65 horsepower, a graduated 
horsepower tax Is Imposed on each automobile. This effectively cuts fuel con- 
sumption and pollution. 

Electricity tax. To discourage undue depletion af energy resources, the state 
levies a tax on consumption of electricity by consumers. Average consumer 
consumption levels are set valuing with the time of year and sixe of house- 
hold. Above these levels, taxes are levied in a graduated manner. 
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operating windows and roof gardens substi^ 
tute for air conditioners as d result of limita" 
tions on fftergy consumption. 

In addition, the legislature reouests Congress to establish a federal tax on 
excessive Industrial consumption of energy resources. 

Oil depletion. The state substitutes a depletion tax for the oil depletion al- 
lowance, and calls for a similar federal tax policy. The cost is passed on to 
users, which encourages lower consumption of this resource, less pollution, and 
the developmenjt of alternative energy sources. 
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Water use 

• Interbasin water Atransfers are no longer, permitted in California simply to 
sustain population Atowth or increased consumption in watershort areas. Any 
inter-regional excL&nge is contingent on pro-ams of desalinization, total recla-» 
mation, and f^ytling. The total cost-s of tieyeloping and transporting water' 
are charged ^to its users. i * 




The state* s water^qualify standards result in clean waters. ^ 

• Pollution fees and fines. If waste dischargerg do nJeet the air and water 
quality standards outlined above, they are charged a fee for use of the fiir or 
water resource as an incentive toward zero emissions. 

If waste discharges do not meet vair and wa£er quality standards they are 
subjected to fees and fines ranging from $1,000 to $100,000 per day.- 

Olianges in assessment techniques and introduction of the new taxes and 
user fees begin to alleviate both depletion and pollution problems. Prime agri- 
cultural lands are not forced by Jiigh taxes info development, the demand for 
all types 'of fuels and other resource materials i^ reduced, and intra-regioh 
water development is emphasized over destructive interbasin water transfer. 
Air and water pollution diminish as econojcaic sanctions are applied to discharg- 
ers, be they individuals, corporationf, or^ institutions. V 

» Strong enforcement, by the state environmental protection agency -of rules 
and* rejjulations^ pertaining to environmental quality is an essential component 
of the Calif omia Two model. ; ; . , 

DRIVINO POLICY THpEE— GUARATTlfeE ECONOMIC SUTFICXENCY 

Policies in this categojry are discussed'' in some detail in the Structures sec- 
tion and the People section* They are. designed particularly to protect the eco- 
. nomic interests of indii^i duals, and the ability of society to pay for its conserva- 
tion and development goals. 

* Ju^t compensation . , • ° ' 

^Owners of land in high-impact areas, subject to immediate development but 
designated for preservation by state and regional iilanning decisions, receive 
**just compensation'' under the laws" This may be in tlie form^of outright fuir 
purchase payment for the, land, or payment in le^ss-than-fee for development 
rights or scenic easements. 
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Agricultural gtBttlementi ^ 
, Agricultural and cbnservation lands may be granted for use ta: persons who 
wish to establish settlements that demand only modest change of the land, and 
guarantee intensive agricultural arid consex^ation efforts. - * • , ' - 

DRIVINO I*OLICy FODB — GUARANTEE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION ^ 

The political structure of California Two Is design^ to achiere^e goal of - 
"niaxlmum* individual fulfillment withhi^n amenable' 'eixvir on mffit" Resource , / 
conservation and use policies* ns laid do\vtf?>in the California Plan are developed i 
on a direct line from the public to the governor,' the jstate planning policy council 
and tfaeUegislature. If tUe public does not like these policies it can vote in a 
new governor. The netv governor will immediately *M)ntrol four of the 11 members 
of the Planning Policy Council (three agency heads a^d himself) and will "gain 
nfajority control in due course. However, the holdover public members of the 
coubcil from the wevious admin (stration protect the conricil and its staff arin, 
the state planningAgency, from rash changes of direction. 

Campaign financing and other electoral provisions in California Two help to 
ifrotect the puliflic ;from having to chdose between , major candidates^ all of 
wh(jm are dominated by economic interests, whose primary concern .is not the' 
quality of the land, air,3and water of Californiao 

The composition of the regional legislatures requires representation of this *, 
level by distrltt and also according to a proportional system fvhich gtveB voice 
to minority viewpoints. The regional plan is created and carried out by the 
regional legislature. "The creation of community councils, meanwhile, allows 
local government to providerji)etter representation at the neighborhboil l^el ; 
and the councilfT constitute a legitimate and authoritative local viewpoint ^j^bich 
must be taken into account in the regionjEtl plan. The strong guidelines of the 
^state plan keep local interests, however, from- excessive consutoption and poUu- \ 
tion of the state's land resources; and the flexibility available to each region 
in working out. its comprehensive plans allows for innovative land conservation 
measures in areas zoned l^dtb urban and regional reserve.^. / 
Policy decisions concerning the land have a profound effect upon the way of 
life and the livelihood of eVery individual in the state. Open and niore repre- ^ 
SenjHltipnal political porJesses do riot eliminate conflict, but they "do provide the> 
ani3 fo,r accommodating the diverse populatiori in our highly pluralistic so* 
Without the5$e processes, political disaffection and social aliendtfon grow. 
With them, a "workable it not always harmonious forum is created. ' 

{ 

'STRtlCTURES ' * ' ' . ' ■ 

" ' Typical Problems 

^ . HOUSING 

6 

o . 

California is short Of standard housing: We need 500,000 new units today, 
as well as several hfiudred thausand rehabilitated units. In 1960, 161,000 con- 
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yentional units arid 28,000 mobile-home units \Vtere. built In th^state. A^ailalile ' 
conventional housing Is too expensive for most buyers. \ ^ ' ^ 

Median income in the seven Southern California counties and ti^ nine Bay' ' 
'Area counties (whiA together account for over 80 percent of Cali^ornia^ pop- 
. ulation) would indicate a need fof an averiige house price jof , about .519,o6or. \ 
,The average price of a l©use in these counties is closer to ?27,d00. - V / 

More 'homes are being built for the $35,000-and-up market- tlilin for the-^. 
under420,000 matket. ' . . ^ a • * » * 

The poor, .cohcentrated in central cities and rural areas? have iittie chance 
to attain better housing. , * ^ 

t Urban renewal displaces more people than it accommodates, most of thein 
poor. • \ ■ ■ 

Pi^ograms for housing, farm workers require emiiloyer or local piirticipiitlori, 
which is not ordinarily available. Most farm workers live in'inadeouate hous- 
ing- • V T- ^ : 

Two and one half, million new units, are nteded- in the lOTOs to Njujflll the 
I)rojected demand. . present construction rates, new housing units will uc- . 
tually be 725»000 belovV the need. *. ' 

: J- ; r ' 

^ TRANSPORTATION ^ ^ ' 

The talk is all of transit; consti^uction inoney stills goes to acconfmodSate "the ^ 
automobile — annual cost : nearly $1 billion. . 'i . 

The j?ffects of total reliance on' the automobile— congestion, preemptioii of, 
land» pnllution, destruction of neighborhoods and landscape, urban 8pra\vl,;ex-, 
tremely,high>public and private costs— are^well known. . 
f Abo'ut 25 percent of Calif 6rnhins, lircluding- . members of ' families without 
cars, the poor, the aged and tU(J^e too yo^ung to (Irive, are especially disadvan- 
taged by the emphasis on a single modes of transportation. ' \ 

InterK?ity passenger rail JLransportation has atroplfled, and the airways are 
crowded, thus adding to, the* growing dependence on the freetv'ay-only solution* 
to transportation domandj^. • ' 4 , i ' . f 

^ SOLID WASTE ' ' '« 

Solid wasl;e8 produced in California every day avQrqge over 20 pounds per " 
yerson if one counts all wastes — municipal^ industrial and agricultural. 
Disposal of municipal wastes is generally handled at the local jevel by. each' • 
* 'municipality and county. Resi)on8ibility for industrial and agticuUural wastes/ 
continues: to be left to individual establishments. Government accepts responsi-* 
bility only for municipirl wastes. . • ' ^ ^ 

There is no organized system of management tor most agricultural ,ahd 
many industrial wastes. The effects are polluted water, smells, ugliness, ecolog- 
ical disruption, threats to health, and tecklQss waste of nahiral resources. • . * 

NOISE ^ ' . 

Noise is getting worse all the time — by approximately one (lecibel a year. It 
causes loss of hearing and sleep, interferes Xvtth relaxation nad tliouglit,v cre- 
ates stress, ayd destroys the serenity of the out-of-doors; * 

There are not meaningful noise controls over the sources which bother peo- 
ple iri^st— trucks, motorcycles, i)lanes, automojbiles, and construction equipment. 

' ' ■ California One — Structures 

Typical Policies and Estimates of Results 
Housina " ^ . *. ^ * \ 

4 ; 'Tlie^ state takes llmltett fiction. Cctl-Vet loans, which aid three percent of the 
population, continue. There are loan funds for loW-lncome hopslng developers. ^ 
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'* Urban renewal tiisplaces more people than it accommodates, ^mostoj ihem poQry* 



Fotterarprogranis are reftjfl^nod, revised, consolidated, 'i'liere are continued 
renf .supplements in one form or anotlier; partnerslrips in urban renewal or 
mode^ neighborhood projects; pro^nims to find neW construction techniqueH 
and new nuitprials ; reforuK? of building codeST; \ * 

All federal and state, Ibc^al and priVate ejidrts tesult in failure to meet Cali- 
fornia's housing neods4« By lOJM), cwrent trends have culminated in k housing'' 
deficit of 2.7 milliofi units in California. . * ^ - e> > 




1 ■ fj « 

i\ew constrsiction techniques are encouraged • 
and applied to smatt areas and individual 
o buildings lather than to meeting large-scale • 

cmumunity housing problems* • \ 

Eiven so, huge parks filled with mobile hometype dwellings cover the^ fringes 
of nj(l»tropolitan areas. Tlioy are* placed close together, row upon row. The 
parks deteriorate along .with the dwelling units Into new suburban slums to 
<^omplement the growing, urban ones. Housing demonstptions and rent strikes, 
commonplace in the 1070s' give way to seriouj^ disorder as the ^problem gets 
worse. " ^* 
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. ""'Huge parks/illed Ui^f) unit-'cSfisiructhn, jm- . . ^ \ ' ' ' 
bile iwrne-type dtvellings cpver (ke fringi^s of^^ ' - \ 

TrampbrUitxon * • ''"^ ;^ -^^ • 

Kederal arpp>\Hiy fiindin;? contltuias ai" ii lilgh lpvel. New funds^^ccome avail- \ 
able ,for tran^^ift .special h\m Itint^s, and^ Hlnittla, tuses. Support of automotive ' 
' tFansport hoAVeverf prc*vail« well l.nttJ the 10803, aM highway interf^stsi micft^ed 
• in prcKpoting an increase* iji gas ttn^k to.iueet frer^vay construction Kchcdules. 




« Don^ntown shoi^pInK, rejuvenated briefly ^n the iiccond generatlonM4£. 'Unlight- / 
■ em?d" nrban-rene\Val pr6Je"ots, begins to flecline. Tlio • probl<5iii of (^(mforfdblo,^ . ^ 
convenient access 1ms never' solvedr lu^cause of eontinulngr dependence on 
. ttwto trttvel In' the'ciXv. • ^ 



lilmitcd rapid-transit system* are Suilt in jjoh Angdes rfnd Sacramento, and 
San Fyancisco expands the Bay Area Rapid' Transit System. North-south •pas- 
senger roll travel is improved by federal action. , • , 

By lOtH) there are 23 million, automobfles in Palifomia. Smog remains a con- 
dlfion^of lif^ ^ ^ \ ' ' * ^ 

Solid wa9tc ^ . " , . " * 

Regional disposal districts are createil \o handle muxiicipar Pastes. Dis{>O0«l 
is often by land fill in distant locations* Industries and farmers may or may 
not join, at their own option. . • ^ 




Soiitf U'asti' disposal procedures hurj othtKu ise recyct4hh resources and disrupt the landscape. 

Limited recyrjling of. glass, paper %nd miitals sucli as aluminum and iron bc- 
comoH' an ad juhct tit the disposal process, Lar^^e-seale reuse' by manufacturers 
requires subsidies, whicli are slow in comiijlg. ^ ^ 

Nil ccAiiprehensive programs of solid-wante disposal are developed which em- 
body the principles Of conserving resources and preserving the* environment. T\ 

Noise j " . ' . ' ' ^ 

Allowances are granted residents and owners for soundproofing dwellings lo- 
cate(} under yie approach cones of alri'orts. 

Limited-use zoning is enricted by 'sotm local goVernments In the noise af- 
flicted areas adjacent to new airiwrts antj free Ways. 

% / ■ 

(^ALII%kNlA TW(>--STRtTCTOR£B * 

Typioat Policies California Txco Policies for Structures Aro Grouped According 
f ^ ' to the Four Driving Policies of the State, 

• • * / 

. DRIVING POLICY ONK<-^DEVEL0P*A,3fRAMEW0BK JTO* SETTLEMENT 

» N ^ * \ ■ ■ 

Effect Of tnnd and populaiion*policies 

Major policies of California Two reltting* to the land and iKiople provide^ 
part (}t the framework for the man-made structures of, the state. The state 
.zoninfe plan, for example, indicates many places where* lluilding cannot take 
phicft,; the California Standards for environmental amenitj^^d' the state popu- 
lation policy establish firm guides tot regional development. 

State infrastructure plan . • . ^ 

The infrastructure la the movement network of people, go^s, water, wastes, 
energy, and information, It includes .freeways, roads. p(>wer plants, trahsmls- 
slon lines, dai\(s, aqueducts, bridges, tra^i^it syst^ems, seapons and airports, 
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Rcudetttial retwu al programs emphasize restoration rathet Uian destruction o] older struaures. 



Thin plan Ineator^ n\XiK\ niul ctirridiini f<»r thoKi* eomponontn in ka^liig with 
tho prnvlr^nnw trf the (\'ilif«irnl(i I'hin. in<*lnainj; ,thft ntato zoning? plrfn.i^na thi' 
ilcrJrcy of rhiMvuriouN rf[;ionf.vThnH.^niajfir ijjlluoncca <m urban gnhv/f, otirlf us 
tranf iioriation fii'(»llltI('.M an<i auuciUntM, hcctuuo t(Hay't<) offei't ntato (U»V(»h>nr 
iiH»nt^pKila <* • a ' 

T!u» ntatc al^io <h'taihMl (h^Ni^n j^tanaanm fnr tho partB <?f the. Inf rant rue- 
tnro which ar(» int(»rr.l;j:ito or intor^ro^rhmal In natiwo. mieh an trunk fnunvayn 
or a nwv Xnrth South hijjh-jiiH'cd raifUnc. It m\A f(»rtU-itH rooixmnihilitv for 
•tho financing and coni^rnctJon f)f th(*.;f» coniponwitH, Tho itolgn (>f the iiifraH» 
trnotufi^ luiiMJ/ which aro intra-rogional in nature In left to the (Uccretlon of 
the tofrlonn. ^ . . ^ - 

ViiU^urnki nUimiaViU ^ * 

FollowiriK'are exaniplei] of amenity HtandardV having tT» do with structures: 
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^ The state builds a NortfhSouth high-speed rail 
* line in keeping with the state injrastructure 
plan, - 

Ilousingr. The state aseumey and declares iin jre)nH)n8lblllty for awsurlng de- 
cent liousinfe for all the people of the state. Regional plans and derelopment 
programs must reflect a fjiorough commitment to this' policy* 

Minimum amenity requirements for housing are developed to complement the 
more conv{*ntlonlil statewide construction sfandards dealing with baslc^ health 
and safety. 

Noise. This standard. is a commitment to keeping noisQ at l#-el8 not merely 
tolerable but amenable. 
The following are established as maxhaaum outdoor sound lorels: 



Type of Environment 



■ Residential 
Commercial 
: -Recreation 
Wilderness 
Relaxation^ 
Sports 



Maximum Background^ 
Noise ^ 

Day \ 

60dbA 

70. 



35 

45. 

60 



Night 

50 dbA 
^0, 

25. 

35 

SO 
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-(The (IbA unit is^on a decibel seale weighted to the frequencies heard best 
by the human ear.) y ^ 

The state also (Establishes maximum levels of noise for major noise sources 
«U(?li ua motoreyeles (75 dliA). ears (70 dl)A), trucks (75 dbA), pianos (80 
dbA). and"" const met icm equipment (compressors, air hammers, pile drivers, 
etc.), all measured at a distance of 50 f(»et. 

A typical r(»ffional plan insures region-wide adherence to tbe outdoor sound 
Ntandards«l>y eoatrolliiiif th(» diatanee l)etween n(Jise sources and places of resi- 
dence. recreati(>n, Hchools. (»t(». It (»Htai)lisli(»s l)uffer areas, for example, adja- 
e(»ut tti freeways and airports. 

Open Mpac(». Kvery dweiling unit or group of dwelling: units Is required to 
provide miniuium amouutH of open .space or recreational area* in keeping with 
( 'alifornia KtandardH Hpe(»illed in th(» pr(»vious section, *T]ie I^and.*' 




'^The irtjusion of opcfMpace recreatibnal areas into every communityt under stale and regional 
standards^ helps to m^ke the city a good plase to be, instead oj a ^om place to get away Jrom/* 

^ ' 

Aeoefja. Maximum time periodn are set for travel between any residence and 
rt»rtain ew:ential eouuuuuity facilitie/i. For example, ton minutes to a neighbor- 
hood store r)r a local park. 25 minutes to a central business district, 15 minutes 
to .a neighborhood health meility. 

Tliene litaudardM fo'Uei^he d(»velopmeut of multi-mode public transportation 
Myntemjj. Tli(»y work toward equal access for all citizens. 

Xtvn^iirvmnitH /or rvf/Utnal j^m . . 

The regional plan mu!;t in(»lu(l(» a Structures section in keeping with state 
policy for stnu^turew. with detailed devi»lopment plans Tor urban and regional 
reserv(» lands. Tlu* r(»]»ional l)U(lg(»t is linked to these plans. The State Planning 
Agency monitors the emerging development plaAS of each region. 

Driving Policy Ttca- I'Jstahlish Nciv Patterns of Consumption 

Tills grotip of polioies is designed to eliminate excessive consumption of nat- 
ural resources. Reuse of (Existing fa oil 1 ties is encouraged by various means. 

State ^building code requirements inc^iidc measures which make It easier fOr 
investor^ tX) remodel oid Indidings witht)Ut diminishing safety and amenity. For 
example: buildings with a relatively short "'post renovation^ life span are re-^ 
quired to meet accordingly lowo». code requirements. 

Owners of flagrantly delicient units of housing are deprived of all state tax 
advantages related to the property. The state also pushes the federal govem- 
yient t)),^ institute a similar policy. State policy refuses to allow the savings 
and loan institutions to declare as assets mortgages held on such properties. 
Tlie region collects 8tald(» land taxes that reflect any "unearned Indfcment." 
lliese taxes are not reduced as improvements deteriorate. 

Th(^ regions are reqOlred to give preference in their comprehensive plans to 
areas designated l)y community councils for upgrading. 

Regioual and comnmnlty transportation plans must Include studies of more 
intensive use of existing rights-of-way and structures, and consideration of 
ways to cut down on excessive urban travel. 
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**RtgiortaI dnd cimmMni^trMnSpH'UtlonpUns mkst incMt studhs more inttnsive use of 
*0xistingrigblS'Of-uu$y>MndstrM€tMr€s" 



OoHMumption taxe* . ^ 

Consumptioh taxes dealing with tl/ man-made environment Include: 
, Pa<fkaging tax. There Is a tax off containers and packaging material»--<!an«, 
bottles, plastics, cardboard and paper. Receipts from hucL a tax lielp to promoto 
streamlined, efficient regional -qolid-waste disposal systemsit^To encourage re«cy- 
cling, the government establishes price supports so that salvaged v?a«t«i are* 
sold back t6 industry at competitive pieces. At the same time, the state spon- 
sors research inta new. efficient, economical rec>H?llhg process*?*. 

Automobile tax. There is a special tax on automobiles sufficient to iwy the 
costs or their eventual recycling. 

Redwood, tax. This would tm typical of taxe* on building materials which 
represent limited resources. 

Tax *on the "unearned Increment," The state imposes a yearly tax on land 
that recovers the increase in- the value of that land resulting from public ac- 
" tion or froftj. comi)etltion jTor use of the land. This forestalls land speculation 
and resultant premature development adjacent to proposed public facilities, 
such as freeways or tran8ltwa;ys, and encourages the repair or replacement of 
(|eterioratIng buildings. ' • ^ ■ 

Driving Policy Three Gmrantcc Boonotnio Sufflcimcy 

A central f^^aturc of the California Two model is a system of planning, budg^ 
eting and llnanfcing which translates an extremely brofcd-ratfgc of popular 
goals into accomplishment. A key x)art of this system is the concept of financ- 
ing fop the total regional development program. This process is summarixed 

In order to help realize .regio;ial plans, tlie state authorizes regional govern- 
ments to charter regional development authorities capable of carrying out 
large-scale. Integrated regional projects from planning to land acquisition ' 
through construction and leasing. . 

Traditionally, large public works have been financed through 8inglc«purpo«»#^- 
federal grants* (Interstate highways, urban redevlopment) , singlc-puifposo bonct'' 
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Issues (schools, rapid transit, water systems), or single-purpose loans (dains>. 
Some public works, sucli as strategically placed bridges, are very profitable, 
Willie others, like public housing, operate at a loss. In California Two the con- 
cept of comprehensive financing Is used to underwrite all aspects of regional 
development. Kevenue-produclng investments ai^e included with non-revenue- 
producing itirvdttments in one econonjilc liacfcagCv In a balance which Is attac- 
tive in the money market. 

A mflin source of financing for the regions in California Two Is a Federal 
Conservation and Development Bank which can make long-term, low-interest 
loans of enormous size to back the total regional development program-^and 
X ^ the bank can expect toMie paid back as the total regional investment begins to 
* pay off. ♦ 

California, as the most poimlous state, has tremendous influence on federal 
policy. It ^ i>rimarlly in response to the demands of the California Two model 
^ that the federal government creates* the Federal Conservation and , Develop* 

ment Bank, endows It plentifully, and requires that Its loans and other federal 
forms of tissistance be made contingent upon the creation of comprehensive re- 
gional plans by regional governments prepared to back them up. 




t 



''A tax Oft cQfttainers and packaging materials 
helps to promote streamlined, efficient regional 
solid waste disposal systems, and to encourage 
the recycling of resources, " ^ / 
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Driving Policy Four^Quarantcc PoliftrHiJJParHcipaiion 

The public In California Tw(; has^dir^e^ontrol over development policy at 
virtually o\\ery level. ItH direct access to the^tate planning agency through the 
governor pn\ldes fhe means for nliaring state devel(»pment policy as outlined In 
the Structures section of the (California Plan. 

The regional legislature, because it Is elected partly by district and partly 
according t» a proportional system, Is broadly representative of geogrAPhical 
areas within tlie region and viewpoints witliirt the region. Therefore, the public 
ha« a iiew strong voice to represent it as the state develops major policies af- 
fecting the regiou, such as thoKo at the state* mfrastructure plan The public 
was not always so well protected,^ For examj)le, in the old days, when the state 
highway ('(mimlssion decided upon nuijor freeway locations, there was no au- 
'thoritative regional voire, local Interests were f-ragmented and without suffi- 
cient power to stand up to the itfate, and the most l)nital excesses of the state 
freeway system resulted. 

In addition, the community councils and other locaf governments have respon- 
sibility under tiie designated stnicture of California Two f<^ determining 
specifics of the regional plan the location, design and character^ of local 
liealth facilities, for example. At the same time, they are a conduit for bring-, 
Ing public opinion to bear on all aspects of regional planning. Thus, in Califor- 
nia Two, the public- has stronger and more direct control (>ver the shape and 
character of fts cities tlmoL-H has ever had licfore. 




Regional plans jot ex/ensh^ revival of old neighborhoods are carried^ out with the aid oj huge 
' Q ' ral loans touhe region. ' ' " 



> People 

, ' ' UNUMPLOYl^ENT ^ >i ' 

,f} ■ ■ ■ N 

^ 5?h|! rate of unemploynrent in Cajifornia exceeds the national unemployment 
levelVs Automation- in ""agricftilture ^tnd manufacturing and the growing^ use of 
computer technology are^primary causes* • ^ o * ^ - 

In 1970, for exaSaple, California's average unemployment rate' was six per- 
cent <B^hiiehv translated into nijmbw^, -meant >miat an aveiJage of 520,000 Calif or- 
nians were^seeMng work at ai]^. given time. . ' • 1 
• , The youh^ and the ei:hni^; minorities are hardest hit. TJnemploymBnt ^aniong 
black males a^ged 18 tP 25 is two to four times higher than'the average. 

The aerospace industry, one of California's largest, is Jhtlghly vulnerable. Be- 
^cause of giSvemiaent cutbacks, tens of thousands of liighly skaled- en^eers • 
ana- technicians compete in market for jobs that >o longer exist, pbr many, 
^the prospects of reemployment without Tetraining are slim. 

Retraining.- programs^ a tvall leyels are very limited and largely ineffective. 
^his«.is partially becatjile of limited funds, but alSli because the scarcity of \ 
new jobs anrf the existfence of already well-q|ialified competition for them. 

^ . EDUCATIOKTAIi FAILUBE" , * i 9 n ^ 

, • -^^ ■ y . ^-^ • . \ 

Signs of educational failure include the problems €|if maintaining classroom ^ 
discipline in prijoaairy and Scondary schools; an increasing high school dropout 
rat^j and increasing functional illiteracy among California high school gtadu- 
ates. The universities continue to prepare for prestige professions no longer ih 
dem'and. \ ■ 

^ Highly controversial issues sucl?i'*as bussing, compensatory, teaching, voca- 
tional training, an^i -community control continue td plaque prhaary and second- , 
* ary education. AH of th'ese issues are related to the proplem of inequity. 
Wealthy district^ haVe a larger tax base than poor ' distrifcts, and therefore, 
more money to spend per pupil, , , * < ' 

- Tocational . education In, sfecondar^, community eoUdge and Special schools is 
designed ^o provide liiarketable skills for young people and retralnees, but fails 
w because it does not reach many* jvho/might benefit ; it isicks^^qualified teachers 
anicounselors it fails to train for complex technic^tl jobs )i 'and joljs are lack- 
■ ing. V ' ' . / 

A major uni:esplved problem is that yt>uth increasingly s^es the college and 
'^'^ unive^ity; s^^stem as little -more than a training ground for an economic sys- 
tem which fouls the environmeht and sustains a much detested, unending 
' Asian %ar. This fs unacceptable to them. ' * 

CIVIL DISORDEB 

The national crisis of conscience on the issues of Vietnamf racial injustice, 
and economic and Sbcial powerleslness underlies the problems of unrest and vi- 
olence OEi the campus and in the commynities that surround them. There is a 
seemingly uixbridgeable gap between the rhetoric bf politics and thfe reality of 
war and urban life. 
The problems; of unemployment, illness, educ?itional failure, housing and 
* transportation help to cause ghetto unrest As racial concentration increases, 
th^se problems become more intractable, 

OBIME ■ ■ .-^ • ■ , 

^ ■' . ■'■ ' *>* ' . 

Crime had increased explosively in California, as well as the rest of the na- . ^ 
ti^n, iELjecent years. Between 1960^nd 1969, the burglary rate increased 77 
percentT forcible rape, 96 percent; and murder, 63 percent. The 'law ana 
order'Mssue remains sound political currency. ^ 

It is generally held that tbere is a relationship bjetw^en deprivation and 
crime. The nature 6f the relationship, however, is vague, and traditionally 
held values impair* our ability to make it clearer.^ v f 

Our correctional system is a nightmarish breeding jfliace for *reinf orcenrent of 
criminal patterns, racial hatred, and political discontent. The virulence ot the 
problem' is visible in the form of increasingly frequent prison Tii(0 and a 50- . 
percent recidivism rfite. . / 
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/ . c ■. . ' ' \ ^ . ^ 

^ . t ' HEALTH * • . 

•1. , . ■ ■ 

The prhnAry health probjem is inadequate distritetkKrtfand'^^iYery of medi- 
cal care Among exa^mples of inadequacy ffre failui^e to-ieradlcate^^ even .con- 
trol some communicable diseases which can be prevented pr easiir~trured : 
jcpntinuance, despite liberalized and **model" laws, &t «h estimated 60,000 ille- 
gal abortitms tanuaUy ; Incidence of dental disease in epidemic pr(^ortions 
(three million Calif ornians have lost aU their teeth); and, despite' prograjns 
designed for them, the high number among the reaUy popr who remain inade- 
quately cared for. * , *. > - * 

The second problenpr*is the enormous cost of Iidilth care. From 1960 to 1970, 
the cost of living rose 20 percent, the cost.of hospital care rose 122 pejrcent 
and physicians' fees rose 45 percent. ' J ' - ' 

• A third health problem is the lack of knowledee of causal relationships be- 
tween environment and health. ^ ^ » 

• - * . * MALNUTBITION ^ 

Hunger is an unconsoionable problem in California/ According to U.S. Senate 
investigations,, there are '300,000 children and 100,-e<fe adults in the state who 
are underfed each 4jKy. 
^ There areytwo basic federal* prOgraiAs designed to combat hunger, asid^from 
general-purpose welfare: surplus commpdlty distribution, and food stamps; 
both are available at a county's option.** 

The problem with the commodity program Is that there are not enough dis- 
tribution centers. The problem with' the f ocTd-stamp program is th^t the stamps 
must be purchased, and even the very^ low. prices charged ate enough to keep 
mahy people who are in de^erate need out of tba program. 

** . * '< 

. ^ " &BUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE ^ " . ■ 

California, alcohol is by^far'the conmionest sedative ^rug. There are one 
million Calif omlaps with 4 "drinking 'problem'" there are fiOO.OOO alcohPUcs. 
The direct and indirect losses due to alcohol in California Utoount to $1 billion 
a year. ' ' - 

Estimates of the numbel' of heroin 'addicts In the state ranfee between 25 and 
35 thousand. The trends are ominous. In 1969, the number ef adult arrests for 
heroin offenses was 10,000— up 18 percent-over the ^reviourf year. 
. . Marijuana, of course, is the most widely publicised and commonly used drug^ 
other than alcohol.. There are strohg differences of opinion as to whether ita 
potential for abuse Is less than, the same as, or greater than aicohol. It re- 
mains illegal. * r 

^ ► CALIFORNIA ONE — PEOPLE , ^ . 

Typical Policies an4 Estimates Of Besulf 9 - 

Unempjopment^ « 

State unemployment compensatiipn remains the basm answer to the continu- 
ing unemployment problem,. although a national incoiS«(ftfloor * (q^ negative in- 
come-tax) alleviates survival problem* for the poverty-stricke^n. 

State and federal retraining programs a«re started in many occupations, but 
because of the heavy job competition the programs have limited success.' 

The State establishes a computer job iflacement servlde in an effort to coor- 
dinate job supply and demand. Pflvate employment agencies remain as the 
dominant factor in placement, however. 

Education * " ' ■ 

Pj^e-scfhool activities are expanded with federal money In an effort to com- 
pensate for the growing achievement gap between low-Income groups and the 
rest 01 society. » 

Pnb}lc pressure forces state assessment and collection of property tax for ed- 
uoational purposes In order to equalize opportunity. ' ^ 

Policies regarding: higher education are the subject of continuing and Intense 
political controvfersy. The :finaneial center of gravity moves from the university 
system to the community collegl&.Student alienation from the dominant society 
remains a chronic source of disruption. " 

Civil disorder ^ - ^ - 

^ The ^tate adopts preventive detention s^a method of controlling disorder to 
augment the basic policy of suppressing demonstrations with force. - * 
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Large-scale public' disturbances continue to occur in cycles. The ghettos an^ 
campuses continue to be centers' of unrest; t^e prisons become highly politi- 
cized, and prison idots occur, frequently. ^ t ' ^ \ 
Crime " ^ ^ 

. Grime trgainst the person a/id property contii]^es to grow. The general re- 
sponse is agitafj^on for more police and ^'stronger" ftws. ' ^ 

In general, treatment of ci^iiflinal offenders continues to be predominantly 
punitive rather than rehabilitative. RecWivism rates remain unchanged.. 

Police departments are manned almost entirely by whites, whose attitodes 
toward racial minoidties (principally blacks and Chlcanos) and nonconforming 
youth reinforce the general uritrusting and hostile attitudes vQf these -groups to- 
wdrd the^pblice spiecifically, but also toward the dominant sox^iety in general. 

An increasing number of crimes invo'lves the use of guns, which results in 
more injuries J;o and killings of victims, p'olice and criminals.. ■ , 

Private security services expand. Closed-ckcuit. TV, alarm devices, etc., are 
used increasingly by small businessmen and householders to prevent burglaries. 




. "77>^ threat^ of crime has grotvn Jo the point 
where nighttime Joot'tfoffic in wajor cities has 
almost ceased.**' . 



v. 



Health 

State policies regarding, public health are directly connected to a national 
system of public health insurance (superseding Medi-Cal and Medicare). Public 
health programs are relatively well planned, but the system only begins to 
meet the state's health needs. . 

Health costs continue to rise unabated. 

Medical and dental programs remain predominantly corrective rather than 
preventive. 
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The poor reoeive minimal liealth care, alid individual Ability to pay remains 
a determinant of tlie- quality and frequency of meSical/dental care. The need 

for medically trained professionals, particularly doctors, is not met.- 

■• . * -• ■..'■*■' . • • . . , 

Malnutrition ^ ' ^ * ' if 

Federal food-stamp and commodity pro-ams continue, but many, particu- 
lai^ly rural families and single agricultural workers, remain inadequately nour- 
ished. In spite of variotiiii state and federal programs and volunteer eitorts, 
malnutrition remains a part of California life. 

Narcotics/ Alcohol # . " , 

Alcoliolism programs already under wax are'-continued and e?cpanded. Local 
health agencies administer halfway* hou^es^ for alcoholics returning from jail, 
but many alcoholics still remrfin in the revolving door of jail/street. / 

The state expands its program of herion rehabilitation witHn statb hospi- 
tal.s. Some programs are established locally to treat users of other dangerous* 
drugs— LSD, '^speed," etc*— but there«s no stato^wide program. • 
Alarijuana remains illegal despite its increasingly \videspread u^e. . 

^ « ^^Kadical positions on kfiththeri^^ 

come, more popular economic insecurity 
. * grotvSi*' 




Oalutoknia Two — Peopije 
Typical Policies 

DBIVINO POLICY ONE — DEVELOP A FHAMEWOKK FOK SETTLEMENT 

Basic State responsibility ; ♦ *^ , • 

The state maintains and declares that (Jvejfy citizen shall have the opportu- 
nity for good health, safety, and a wide range o'f occupational choice within 
his community. The 'State will not approve regional plans unless tliey reflect a 
thorough commitment to this policy. Health facfors are contrplling in the loca- 
tion and design of new settlements and the reconstruction of ow ones. 

Fedi'ral action 

The state*s considerable influence is brought to bear upon the 'federal govern* 
ment, which gimrantees funds for* the provision of national *health toe* and 
O alth-cttre facilities, ' 
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• ttequirementi for regional plan 

State requirements for regional plans and regional development programs In- 
clude provision for r 

Regional and community health care facilities. Within a framework of Ted- 
eral, state^and regional policy, many plans are developed at the community 
,coiincil level. Programs must place strong emphasis on preventive medicine and 
dentistry. / o • 

Educational and cultural facilities, designed around the principles tfiat edu- 
cation is an ongoing process, and that schools are centers olV community cul- 
tural afTflgJrs for ajl ages. State funding is linked to the range of' inro'grams of- 
fered by each region. 9 , ' 

Employment center^,'' which function as clearing* houses, for employment 
jjiriforiuation. The centers are linked, by computer to a Statewide network, estab- • 
lished und^ the st^te infra{ftructure plan (see previous section). * 

Established public facilities and services, such as governme^^t offices, courts, 
jails fire and police protection and garbage collection, adequa.tely accessible tp 
all residences. , * * 

Combinging of th$ foregoing facilities in/cdmmunity centers toust be consid- 
ered iix regional plans. In addition to tile economies they may offer, community 
centers can have the effect of coordinating separate programs. For example, 
the physical, even operational, intonation of employment QiWrmation centers 
with educational-cultural facilities could generate training and rfttraining jpfo- 
graips,»or the teaching of fine craftsmanship, appropriate to^thq^needst of the 
community.) ^ • i * ^ V « 

. The development of New , correctional facilities \vh'iCh are desi^(^d for reha- 
bilitation ratlyer than punishment of crimi]|:ial offenders. - . . , - , ^ 

Industrail locations within the region, in keeping \vith thfc California stand- 
ards for accessibility (see previous section). ' • * 




Community councils participate in the location 
and design of community facilities such as local 
parks. . . ' , X 
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DRmNO POLICY TWO— EBXAfiUSH NEW PATTEEN8 OF CONSUMPTION f 

Curricula . ' ^ 

The state establishes minimum standards for curricula on' the environment 
in the primary and secondary systems, with strong emphasis ob comprehensive 
resource mantfgement and its relationsliip to the state's resource gonsen^ation 
goals. Course^ curricula in the t'eaeliing of general ecology are laid out to in* 
elude /L»oth theory an^ practical experience. Practical instruction includes, for 
example, school organic gardening projects. . . 

^ - * ' .. ■ 'l - ■ - 

DRIVING POr^tCY THREE^UARANTEE ECONOMIC Bt?l?FIGIENCY f 

The State guarantees full occupational (vocational* and avocational) opportu- 
nity. iThe educational system furnislies the citizenry mth. tlie motivation and 
the skills necessary to take advantage of the opportunities available. 
Johs: huilditiff ajidxchuUditfff GcUifornia ' - I ( 

Massive state and regional building 'programs create many jobs. State proj- 
ects inclU(l,e' Hie North-South transit line, and other major elements of the 
state infrastru(;ture plan. Large regional improvement programs are under- 
taken by rejjional development authorities chartered by ine^ regions. 

Income floor . ^ , * ' I ) 

State policy calls for an^il' helps to pbtain a federal program providing not a 
bare survival income^ but sulficient, means for each family oi»' individual to live 
raodestlrJn healthful surroundings. Tl>e Income floor ii established, for exam- 
ple, at -HOOO a year (in 1971 values) for a /amily of four. It is tied to a 
work-Incentive provision by which, itp to a certain level, ihose gainfully em- 
Woyed who earn mote than the income floor can.keep a portion of it. 




• DRIVING roj^ICY FOTTtt-^OTTARANTEB 1»0UTICAL PARTICIPATION 

In other sectiens we have emphasiwd the responsiveness to citizen control of 
regional and state institutions established under the California Two model/ 
The. community councils (x>. 9) are an efiually Important mechanism }n guar- 
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anteoing political opportunity to alljcitizens. The concerns and tesponsibllities 
■ of the councils, within the»gui(lelines ot tlie regional plans, include : « • * 

The location and design of community facilities such as health centers, 
schools, ehiployment information centers : o- ^ • - t . 

Participation injhe design and location of sub-units *of the regional or state 
transportation networks; ^ 

Location and character of local parks and open spaces ; { 

■The design and location of housing and other developments; aijd the provi- 
sion 0/ services related to all of these facilities. ^ V . ' ' 




One community tvorki to bNtld 0 "recreation palace,** 

California One and Two— CompahI8on8 

views ob^ the ifr uxure-^alifpbnia one 

• *You ij)robably live in the slurbs. Bun-down core areas have expanded. Crime, 
drug problems, discontent, a near-paralysis of public services are typical of .the 
establish(?d cities* 

The cities have, spread out, joined together J^orth and South, taking over 
^ thousands of eauare nHles of goodfiand since 1070. , 
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l^The cities have spread outf joined together 
North and South, and takpn over*thousan^s of 
psquare miles of good land since X97p,*' . ; 

^- The poTJlSiiflou IK hoa (ling toward 40 iti^ ' , ' ' 

Ilurttl wKiaiH, Konui of fll(»jin romnnntH of '*r(*rroationul Nubdlvlfiion's*' of years 
l)oforo. are spread acigiss fotftliiUs. moimtaiifs and the coast - ' 

There are not enoufjh joba There an* inadefinate Income sufiporta, although 
there are endless programs to deal with income^problepas in addition to an in- 
come noor: J(ih*tTaining; nrhan renewal for city'hlocks, whereas It is. needed 
for whoh» regions; aid to dependent children ; ''rent supplements; food supple- 
ments; unemployment payments. XJio J^ed tape is thick. 

Tbe educational system seems largely irrelevant to the needs pf society, una-' 
,ble to prepare people for vocaticm and avbcatiqn in a rapidly changing econ- 
omy.. Kids go to schoo] hut it' doesn't help them find ^vhere they \\\\\ fit in. 

The uutoiyohile has a. vicious stranglehold. on the state* DoAvntovn centers 
Imve growiiu inaccf^sfjUde a*? they fu\ve gr^wji tall. They depend heavily on ac- 
cess hy automobile, hut then* is paralyzing local street congestion and parking 
is expenftiv(» and ina<h»(piate. Existing freeways hav(» been widened or added 
to, ui» to (piadruple decking; new tmnsit lln'es which parallel a cerlain few 
heavily congested f re(»\yay corridors liavc* been built in the Han Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other regions* But crowding and traffic? congestion In the down- 
town areas and elsewhere jj^t worse. 
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^^Downtown i:enters ha ve grown inaccesuhh 
as they l)ave grown talV* 




*-Il\istiHg jrmiityt have hien iddtntd or 
ttdt^jtd to, Hp to q'kaiirkpti decking*** 
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To feed, placate pick up lifter, and accommo(lat<^-the automobile, gain pro- 
tection from it, minister to or Imry tliose lilt by it, and pay /or itiB other ra- 
vages fequires a thiyd of all expeditures, public and private. In tb« state of 
California. c - 

There i» a serious lack of *recrj?ational open space in and around residential 
areas. • 

Agricftlturdl lands 4&eiost to ftrhaniz^thn. 




Smog, some water pollution, loss of valuable lands of all kinds to urbaniza- 
tion or over-UK(^ lire a continual burden to the people of California One. 

ConsUlemble progress .has been Vrmde in health care, prison reform and 
treatment of Hie mentiilly ill. \ r' - ^ 

Tiie 8ear/'h for space has forced building on' to marginal, sometimes danger- 

OUHhUlll. , 

The threat of (;rime hns grown to the point where nighttime foot tralflc in 
major clth^s has alinont ceased. Protective fortiilcatioiis of various kinds sur» 
round many areas. /i 

X'Si) of hard drugs hns/i/icreased, along with the crime that inevitably ac- 
.compafjies it. / ^ a 
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"Protecfive Jortificathns oj larious kin^s sur^ 
' * »^ * . * round many areas/* 

* ' ' » 

Prison populations have grown and prison disorders have become more viru- 
lent, • • . , * 

The failure of the American political-economic system to solve problems of 
social and political ineaiilty, or to meet environmental problems and other nag- 
ging injustices, causes sporadic donioiuitrations and spontaneous protest riots. 
The public a(!cepts harsh, repressive phlice measures. New forms of reprisal on 
the part of dissenters, in the form of bombings, disruption of public services 
(such as water supply and electric power) have emerged as weapons of pro- 
test. ^ ' 

(California One is a tortured place. 8ets of choices aboufe the future have to 
be made. But ralifornia Two is no longer an alternative. 

\7EW8 OF THE FUTURE— CALIFORNIA TWO 

Your own community may have been part of an enormous and growing ex- 
panse Of greying, rundown central city homes in an area of high crime rates 
typical of the cities of the early lOTOs. Now it has been largely redeemed Ui a 
jegicmul ren(»wal i)r()ffram carried out over more than two decoiles, step by log- 
ical step. Many -IiomeH and apartments have been restorKl; others have been 
replaced; some have been knocked down to create neiguborhood X)arks; some 
streets have been closed off and turned into playgrounds or gardens, a by prod- 
uct of new public transportation in the area. New Clusters of offices and stores, 
churches, meeting places, have sprung up around the^transit stops. Your sur- 
roupdings are far more pleagant and safer than most communities were in 
the past.' 

The old, established cities are sprawled out, but not mueb more than they 
were in 1070. They come to a dead stop right at their boundaries, at the edge 
of the urban zone, and beyond that there is farm land or the^ldlls. 

The shape of a conmumity depends a good dejl on what'neople want. They 
flght among themselves for what they want in me way of density, for exam- 
ple, liie community council makes a, decision. Th<^ decision has to conform to 
the regional plan. Then practical problems come in. like the flnancing available* 
from the Federal Conservation and Development Bank or»tlie preferences of 
the regi(mal development authority. The result is u real diversity of sizes and 
sha^es within and among the communities of tlje big cities. 

One thing Is certain, though. All housing has to be within liniits set by the 
California Plan. The limits deal with such matters as the availability of hous- 
ing to all income groups ; accessibility to work, shopping, recreation and health 
care; amounts of private, and public open space provided; and Quality of Con- 
struction. / 
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**77if oldt established cities are^^awled out, 

but fwt much more than they t^h^cua^MWn 

They come to a dead stop right at their bound' 
aries, at the edge oj the urban zone, and be- 
yond that thl're is Jarm land or the hills." 

The i>(>|mlatl(m has h^vclfd off at abcmt .'50 mlllJon. nn IncrcaKc- of ten million 
Hlurc' 1*.)7(). NVw townH lmv(» alisorhctl iiomc of Wwv^v pooplc. 

A tyincal new cominnnity Im Imllt l».v a regional dovclopiiuTit anthorf^y cliart- 
iTod i>v tho rcKioiial Kovcnnaont to help <»arry out Itn (h»vclopiafiit program. 
The r(>f:i(Mial antlna-It.v oporatcN by tlif of the ntatc and ro^Ional plan.s. 

Kor example, no honsia?; in planned in sscmcs mdijcct to diHaf^tronf4 eartluprnkcs. 
Arcs UoiMls. Stat(» aKriridtiiral and conservation zonen are protected. Aided by 
loans froai the Federal (*onHervation and I)(»veIopment Bank, tlie authority 
pUuiH the new eomiamiltles. buys the land^ <'(mdemnn it If neeo.wry— and it 
may actually fabricate construction components, build, landncape. qnd JcaHc. Or 
it can lease' land to nthei^ entities for honsiuK. and c(mnaercial puxi)oKe^>roX- 
itM K() into a rcvolviuK fund f<»r development. The development authority builds 
parkH and Hchools, and traUKportation faciljtles to connect withe re«i<)nal i:rid. 
TlU! poaMlbllitici^ for variety in desljai uro liniitloHH. 
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Rogional ronewal programs in ostablishod cities are carried out by large de- 
velopment authorities in much the sapie'way. 

Because of the pattern of concentrated urban development in California 
Two>' government does not have to extend municipal services soch as water 
supply and waste-disposal facilities ixito every Corner of the far countryside. 
State conservation and agricultural ^pn^s are not open to urban developniwit. 
' Many regional reserve lands are Ieft' oi()en or in low-density housing, by choice 
of the regions. ^ 

You have far greater choice of where you will live than in previdus years. 
Thls^ is becausf of expanded occupational oppojrtunities, a guaranteed income 
floor, and greater access to jobs, recreation, and commerce. There has been a 
general dispersion of racial ethnic and counterculture groups into both subur- 
ban enclaves, and integrated communities. 

The distinction between vocation and avocation is blurred. People have a 
pretty good chance to do wlmt they want to do, be It research, sales, carpen- 
try, medicine, music, fortune-buihjling. They are not locked necessarily into 
dead-end employment, nor do they have to face the spectre, of prolonged unem- 
ployment of dependency on relief. They have the Income floor. 

There Is no longer a need to flght or traia for jobs which are not available. 
At the same time there are a great many Jol\g offered, year after year, as each 
additional increment to the major regional development programs Is built. The 
income floor is not . muniflcent* and most i>eoi)le want to work and do work. 
The statewide employment information network brings early warning to the 
local schools and training institutions of what skills will be needed. 

At the same time the schools are centers of year-round study and they in- 
spire all kinds of avocational and recreational activity. Activities formerly con- 
sidered "hobbies*' such as line craftsmanship or organic gardening have become 
full-time pursuits. 

• Under the regional development program, schools at all levels become centers 
of community life. Their libraries, classes, electronic equipment, their spirit of 
awakening, serve not only students but all the pcoi^le of the area. 

There is a comi)lete system of health care. Everyone Is covered by the na- 
tional health program. The option of choosing a private doctor is open, but 
there is a publicly provided health clinic for'every community, and a regional 
system of iiospltals and care programs for the mentally* Ul. The community 
councils determine the character of each local clinic which is combined with a 
child (lay-care center. In another area where many retired people live, the 
council ma^ want Its health care center largely as a base for the provision of 
liome care. The cost to society of providing adequate healtii care remains high. 
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* Public, transportation jfonns the skeleton of entire \irban regions. Regional 
transiHirtation systems are based on a combination of rapid transit lines of 
« various kinds, minirall, computer-jiontrolled jitneys, bouses, otlm'r fbeder vebicles * 
and *'ri>eople-moving" conveyances in commercial centers" or neighborhood rcsi- 
: dential areas. Non-iiolluting automobiles are lfc(Hi extensively, but it Is nob* nec- 

essary for individuals taown.tlielr own ; tbere are attractive alternativefi^ 




«^ ^^The trahsportation system is us^d as a basis : v " ^ 

for area^ividerenewaL** 

Transit r(»vj»ia entire cities and may Include a concentrated grid covering 
1(K) square mll^s t»r,more in sprawling areas like Lros Angeles, with high-Bpeed 
connectors tt) outlying (•onnnunltles. The regional trajisi)ortation system is an 
•integral part of the regional x»lnn and is used as a basis for area-wide re- . . 
n^'wal. It makes possible, for example, the conversion In large sections of Los 
Angelen t^ver Ijalf the established street grid, including freeways, to green- 
ways of varicmi^ l^Inds. Th(^plaJ)ning possibilities, right down to the residential 
m^ighbeirhiMMl level, are infintt(» and exciting when the established street grid 
can Ih» I'cgarded not sihiply an a paved*over runway for cars but as a public 
rei^ource of untold oppjirtunity. 




An element iru'the multumode regional trans- 
portation system. 

' The transit stations become centers of activity— stores, offices, health facili- 
ties, some apartments, places of worship, recreatiorfal areas, plazas, theaters, 
meeting places. The land surrounding tlie transit stationi^is acquired^s a mat- 
ter of coljrse through the use of 'eminent domain by the regional development 
authority, which has been chartered by the regional government to assist in 
carrying out the regional development program. Income derived from these 
areas h^lps to retire the multi-billion dollar loans for construction, obtained in 
part by the region from the Federal Conservation and Development Banly In 
addition, these funds help to create community facijities, such as schools, 
vJliich are pjtrt of the total regional plan. . * * 



"Tbt retUn'Uute. mMlti-mode syUtm oj tYMmpowtMiion ntMkesU umttettsitry Jtr htdiufdMMlt to 
•WH 'vheels' o/tbtrr own. Tbtra Mr* *fir*ctiv€ *UtmMiiv*s," * 
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The f uU-coyerage aspect of the regional transportation system corresponds to 
fV trend away from the commuting patterns of the past when citizens Jammed 
the freeways to gpt from their homes; in one place to high-rise urban centers 
in another. Many activities now revolve aroimd local centers. 

There is a neW ultra-high-speed rail line linking the North and the South. 
7^dng"it lS"a"^ries W Tiew^ comramiities designed tor take the pressure oft the 
U^baJi cluster's centering around old -city cores/ • - * 




tHcgo 



The North^South, high-^speed rail line runs ^ 
through regional reserve lands bordering the ^ 
central valley, providing access to netv Com^ ' 
•munity sites. 

There is an adequate supply of recreational open space in California. The 
maps (p. 13) show the extent of the consemtion and agricultural zones. The 
state conservation zone includes most of the lands which are of major scenic 
and recreational importance, such as the entire coastline and important moun- 
tain and desert regions. ' . 
♦ 
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A high'density new toum, with . open country . 
no farther awaythan a ttuo^rninute walk for 
any'Tesident. - . ^ 




l?he infusion of open-space recreational areas info every comraunity, under 
the state and regional standards, helps to make the city a good place to be, in- 
stead of a good place to get away from. 

Sgme of the most important environmental concerns of past decades have di- 
minished* ilowever, depletion of energy Tsources -remains "a concern. Air and 
water quality now meet the high California standards for amenity, poUutf^rs 
having been forced 'by the state consumption policies into new ways of opera^ 
tion. Very few of the old, ecologically destructive inter-basin water dlversioii 
proposals hdve been carried out since the early lOTOs. The regions produce 
much of their own water through recycling, desalinizaiion and Judicious tap- 
ping of underground supplies. * 

Systematic collection and disposal of solid wastes js part of each regional 
development plan and is financftd within the total regional development pro- 
gram. Waste facilities can handle completely, efficiently, and economically, 
without pollution and without the depletion involved in extensive land fill, all 
of the solid wastes of the region througli*burning or other forms of reduction, 
and the recycling of much of j:he waste into agrlculturaLand industrial uses. 

Yott do not have a great deal of money with which to buy an increasing as- 
sortment of labor saving machines for your home. You do have the basic appli- 
ances. Coirts are high, partly because of the environmental constraints on man- 
ufacturers. Taxes are high. You have access to amenities such as public • 
transportation dnd parks, which stands in lieu of purchasing power. The 
state's high agricultural i)roductivity resulting from protection of agricultural 
lands keeps some food prices in line. You eat better and enjoy better housing 
«t|ian you could have years before on an equivalent salary. » 

There is crime, there are drugs, there is disorder, but* regional programs of 
rehabilitation replace the primitive approach *of the past. Prisons are similar 
. to schools in the 'sense or being places of encouragement* and Instruction. 
Crime and other social disruptions are at tolerable , levels because many of the 
conditions ^hich used to cause them— poverty, hunger, poor housing, and 
blighted neighborhoods— no longer exist. ' 

Many are discontented-^with housing, income, restrictions on the use of pri- 
vate property. Prejudice, and Inequities arising from it,- are still on the scene. 
Nevertheless, the restructuring of the planning process gives citizens a, chance 
to work with the governmental bodies— Utate, regional, or community— which 
are actually responsible for solving important problems. 

There are widespread complaints about government Interference, bureau- 
cratic red tape and waste of money. In actual fact, government exerts strong 
controls mainly in the areas that are necessary for the protection of the natu- ^ 
ral environment. In other areas government helps to establish a framework 
under whicli individuals and communities can decide pretty much for them- 
selves how they want to operate. 

The vision of California Two Is that of a constructive and compassionate so* 
ciety working toward a'better chance for the good life for all. 
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ECOKOMIO COUFAXtflOITB 



A complete economic analyalB^of eallfornlii One and California Two Is Wt 
possible within the scope this sketch plan. However, the following compari- 
sons in three specific functional ai^eas-— open space, transportation, and health- 
give some indication of the relajtlve costs of th'e two Calif oplaa. In' prepare- 
ing these economic projections we have used the mbst. rellalfle data* available, 
but there are» of course, inany unknowns* For example, the additional environ- 
mental and social disruptions which would probably occur under California 
One would brjl^g substantial increases in tlie costs of a wide range of services, 
but we have not begun to estimate them. Nor do we estimate^ many of {he 
economies which comprehensive planning would i^chieve tmder Ckllfornla Two, 

Open Bpacc ^ V^' ^ 

An approximation of the economic implications of Ihe massive preservation* 
of oiKjn lands outlined in the California .Two' narrative may be gained by 
, applying *the cost figures developed in the Ford Foundation financed study of 
1900 ("Economic Impact of a Regional OJ)en Space Prograni,"s published by 
People'^for Open Space), to the urban open space requiremerits projected in the 
"Urban-Metropolitan Open Space Study" prepared by Eckbo, Dean, Austin and 
WllUams for the State Office of Planning in 1965. 

The latter proposes the full or partial fee acquisition in California uftJan 
areas of 1,073,000 acres (control of an additional 7,425,000 acres in rural areas 
is t» be obtained through zoning). The study projects acquisition costs in 1979 
dollars at $4,14 billion, an average cost of $1,080,000 per square mile or $1,687 
per acre, T^lal interest, assuming five percent, SO-yeatf bonds, would be $3.93 
billion, for^a total acquisltioji cost of $8.07 billion. 

- The costs of operating and administering these open space areas over the^ 
next 30 years Would total $2,01 billion- JThe total cost for this open space pro- 
gram though to the beginning of the next century would thus be $10.08 billion. 
The People for Open Space study team discover^ that the conversion of 
large areas to permanent open space would not result in any appreciable de- 
crease in the yield of tax revenues within a major metropolitan region, the 
Bay Region. "The gains in values of urban land and developable land not in- 
cluded in the open space plan would approximate the loss In values In the 
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opeM space lands." Thus, the* acguisition of open apace areas effects an intra- 
* , regy^^al {)alance or trade-off in land valuation, and consequently of tax reve-' 
nues* . 
Letups notv estimate the cost to thfe public of utilizing these same land areas 
^ for development under California One. We will assume that 30 wrcent of the 
area is undevelopable. The People for Opei; Space model includes in it$ valua- 
tion of public costs for degelopmeht the construction and maintenance of utili- 
ties and th<* provision of government services.-^ 
The extension of gas, electricity, water, and telephone lines would cost $5.00 
* billion, xind the maintenancO'of these utilities over a 30-year period wouW cost 
an additional $2.41 billion. Assuming again that tj^ese costs could be covered^ 
Vy five percent 30-year bonds, interest charges would add another $7,12 billion. 
Tlius.>the total cost of bringing utmties to these open space areas cOiild well 
^ ffmeed $14 billion. The additional cost of establfshing govci^mient services 
^ within these newly developed areas would bring the total expenditure of public 
funds for development under Califomia One to ^0 pinion by the ei/d of the. 
century. ' ^ 

Summary • . 

, Qalifomia 1: ' ' ' Billion- 

Extension of utilities \. „ ^5. 06 

Utilities maintenahco to the ^ear 2000 -IIIIIIIIIIII 2. 41 

Intorest on 'Utilities investment- IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 7. 12 

Government services ^ j " 

^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Califomia 2: • • " " " 20. 00 

Land acquiBition „ _ ^ 4.14 

/ Interest on acquisition investment _ -1 — IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 3, 93 

Administration an^ maintenai^co to tfeo year 2000--II-IIIII I'l % 01 

TotaL_^ , ^ 10.08 

Tmnsportatio7t 

* , ■ t, • 

We have j^hosen the Los Angeles area for an illustration of the costs associ- 
ated with our currwt automobilc/freeway-dominated transportation system 
augmented by some rapid transit, as compared with the costs of implementing 
in the same area a multi-mod© transportation network. 

According to the Los Angeles Regional Trihiiortation Study of 1967, there 
will be 7.3 million automobiles in the five Los Angeles area counties by 1960 
for a population of 14.4 million people. These automobf^cs will produce a vol- 
ume of traffic amounti-ng to 86.4 billion vehicle jnUes per year* by IO8O, 

Under California On(i» tfhe master plan of the Soutlierh California Kapid 
/ Transit District calls /or the inmallatlon of an 89-mile, double-track rapid 
transit system (augmented by 850. additional buses and 300 miles of new bus 
lines to feed the system) ajo^ig the five existing major traflle corridors. 
HCRTD estimates the totarcosttof installing this system at $2.5 billion. Even 
with the system in operation, tlie renmining volume of traffic in expected to re- 
(lulrc the construction of^an additional 1,000 miles of new freeway, represents 
Ing a further capital investment of $8 billion. ^ ' 

* Compared to this .$10.5 billion capital investment under Califortiia One, let 
us assume that Under- Califomia Two we undertake the development of a rja- 
tional, integrated network for the entire region. No designs or costs fOr such a 
total system are available but, as a preflguring^f the magnitude of investment 
which sucli a system might require, we have, to begin with, estimated the 
costs associated with the installation of a central traitelt grid sjmllar to that 
I proposed by Henry Babc«ck and dismissed as visionary madness by an army. 
Vof critics. ^ , 

\ For purposes of discussion, we will consider the installation of a rtft)id 
^ — ^transit grid covering 100 square miles of central Los Angeles, with high-speed 
lines reaching out Into the outlying areas. Such a system would put a single- 
track, rapid transit loop within one-lialf mile of any point Inside thb grid. The 
system would require 258 miles of track and 200 platforms within the grid, 
. plus an additional 120 miles of track to outlying areas. Utilizing existing 
rights-of-way, and considering the greatly reduced costs of installing single-' 
track as opposed to double-track lines, we estimate that such a Bystem, to- 
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gethcr with n feeder bus progrtm twice the size of that proi>o»ed by.SCBTD, 
could be installed for .a total* capital investment of $4^5 billion. Since the grid 
eliminates the net«U for additional freeway construction in the central area, we* 
could under California Two expend up to an additional $6 billion' for the most 
advanced, multi-mode transportation irpmponents in the outlying regions of the 
area without exceeding what we will be spending undLer Calif omio One. 

Now let us compare annual operating costs for each of these two different 
systems. SCIITD projects the annual cost of oi)eration8 and maintenance on 
their double-track system 'at |50 million; the operation of the grid system is 
estimated at $85 million per yekr. The maintenance of the expanded regional 
roadway system under California One would cost million annually. Be- 
cause the installation of the transit grid would substitute foil much of the 
service performed by freeways, we can expect that roadway .maintenahce costs 
for the region would not exceed their current Ipvel of $18 million. . 

The major difference between the two systenfs appears when we consider the 
annual cpsts to the public of continued reliance upon the automobile untfer 
California One. To estimate these costs we will employ the factors developed 
by Che Stanford Research institute in their cost/benefit analysis of the 
SCRTD system. 

. SCRTD predicts that its system dt be$t would reduce the total annual vol- ^ 
ume of automobile traffic by ten percent. Consequently* the remaining volume 
of traffic, estimated at 77.8 billion vehicle miles per year, would yield annual 
costs of $2.3 billion in automobile operating expenses. And, while SRI esti- 
mates that the instaHation of SCRTD would reduce the number of automobiles 
in tfie region by lOOtOOO^ the remaining 7.2 million automobiles would cost 
their owners a totai^of $214 billion in license fees, deprefciation, and personal 
property taxes. The -cost, of supplying parking spaces for these automobiles ' 
would cost an additional $200 million per year, while th^ effects of massive 
concentrations of smog would. cause another $30 million worth of agricultural 
damage. ^ • • ^ 

The program of capital investments outlined here for California Two is { ^ 
founded upon the assumption that the California 'Two ti^nsportation network \ 
would have a far more substantial impact than Cft^^onila One policies in re- 
dueinig the predicted volume of automobile traffic* in 1060, particularly in Los 
Angeles County where nearly twp'thirds'of all the automobiles and traffic pre- 
dicted for 1080 will be concentrated. " 

On this basis, we expect that the* grid system, together with the inulti-mode 
network in the outlying areas of the region, would reduce total traffic in the 
five-county region by as much as 30 i)ercent, while automobile ownership would . 
be reduced by ten i>crcent. This would ctlt the total annual automobile operat- 
ing costs within the region 'to $l4i> billion and annuarownership costs to $2^ 
billion. Assuming Jlmt smog damage and parking costr would be reduced by 
one-th^, we can estimate the total annual operating costs o( the transportation 
netwjork under California Two at $4.3 billion, eomi>ared with $54 billion under 
California One. . • 

These figures suggest that we ican dare to undertake the most spectacular 
solutions, to our transportation problems an(} still spend less than we would if 
we continue to rely upon the automobile, augmented by some transit, as the . 
basic mode of intra-regional transport. 
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i/ool^A Mcrvkci * 

GonsorVttivc projections of medical expenditure* based on the methodology 
(Tevelopoa by the XI.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare show 
that national health expenditures will be approaching |260 billion by the year 
2000. as compared with a total annual Investment of 160 billion today. Thl« 
. vast figure will he reached without any extennlon of the current fcope of medl- 
. cal care or change In the method of delivery of health «ervlce«; In fact, na- 
. tlonal health expenditures could be held to thl« total by the end of the century 
only If the federal government Imposes controls upon tlie rising costs of medi- 
cal services. Even so. per-caplta health exi>endUures will be nearly .three times 
what they are today. * ' . ■ 

*^ projected population of 34 million in the yea/ 
2,000. medical ej^penditures would total |30 billion. The amJunt that the aver- 
age cltl«en spends on his personal medical care would be held at approxi- 
mately the level that it is today by a national program of health lii*lranee 
which would cover two-thirds of all metlic<!ll> expenses incurred by an Individ- 
ual. A national program of this scale would barely be able to pay for the an- 
nual costs of hospital eare, physiciansV f ees. and the construction of new faclU- 
ties. The individual would still nay as he was able for ill dental and other 
professional service^ all drugs, eye glasses and other appliances and nursing 
honie care. . tr 

In .projecting the costs of a program of comprehensive health caro^ linked to 
a prevention program as proposed under California Two, we will take the Kai- 
ser Plan as an index of the aost of a program of basic medical services. The 
currtjnt percaplta costs of the Kaiser Plan are 1204 per year; because the 
range of services Included under the Kaiser Plan Include those services whose 
prices are rising most rapidly, we can exiKM»t this per-caplta amount to triple 
by the end of the century. Because under OsHfomia Two the costs of the 
health program would be borne by the entire projected population of 30 mil- 
lion In California by the year 2000, we can estimate that the total cost of a 
program of basic medical services simlliar to the Kaiser Plan would be 'IIS.* 
billion. 

But the program proiwsed under California ^Two would expand the services 
currently offered under the Kaiser Plan to a mi range of health needs. There- 
fore, we must add to the total expenditure for a "basic program the costs of 
doctor's visits, the costs of dental care, the support of nursing homes and the 
expenditures for/nental hygiene. Assuminir that the costs of "all these services 
continue to IncEeasc at the rates projected by HEW, we must add |4,2 billion 
to the cost of <^r basic program for these additional' services. 

Although the health program in California Two would offer adequate medi- 
cal care to everyone, it Is to be expected that some people would prefer to 
make additional ex^nditures for private care* Assuminir that 20 percent of the 
•projected population of 30 miUion would seek' private mtdlcal care» and multi- 
plying by the per capita health exrfendlture calculated for tHeend of the cen- 
tury under California One. private health care would add another |5.4 billion 
to the'total costs of the Caltfomia Two program by the year 2000. bringing 
the total for the California. Two program to $28 bUlion. 
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The ainparity 4n total coetu fdr health care under California One and Cidl- , 
fornla Two reflcKits ttie reduetlon In total projected population of California 
Two resulting from states population policy rather than elgnlfleant differences 
In per capita expenditures. California One, however, does not provide preven- 
tive protectloh or complete health care for all citizens. California Two, on. the 
other hftndr extends full medical care to all citizens, develops preventive pro- 
grams to reduce the costs of epidemics, and assures a continuation of research 
and development of new facilities without spending moro than we would spend 
under California One. And these projections of the total costs for health care 
under California Two do not' take into account the savings which would accrue^ 
in California Two from , th«^ general upgirading of the health of our citizenB, 
resulting in part from Improved nutrition, the absence of smog, the reduction 
1^ of stress and the health program Itself. * - / 

. , . AMlSwlTIEQ COMPAIED • . | ♦ 

' * We Mlevo that a convincing casc-tJan be maSe for the economic vijibility of 
Calif Qtijla Two. However, the comparative values of California One and ^wo 
can be onlx partly expressed In terms of dollars. 

Consider the following: before World War II a middle-income family that 
wanted to live in the suburbs could afford a detached home with ample if not 
generous front and back yards, and high eelllnged rooms, on a well planted 
street. After the war, the s^Jburban pattern was defined by Levlttown— nar- 
rower yards, smaller rooms with lower ceilings, token street planting and little 
privacy^ During the lOflOftr cluster housing came into vogue, offering to compen- 
sate for the, absence of private yards wltth eomirpon open spaces. :Now these 
amenities are not often available ; the usual garden-apartmcnt^ffers very little 
of either garden or apartment. And the mobile-home <!onrt tJrovldes a clue to 
the foture of lower- and middle-Income housing. Absolntely minimal prefabri- 
cated units arfe packed to^jether, and frcQuently a grove of TV fintennas^substl- 

• tutes for treej\. The trend is obvious, not only in the homes we Uve lnj but In* 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food we cat, the clothing wo wear,- 
the kinds of recreatKon we enjoy^ the way we move Jcrom place to plaee, the 

\ health care we enjoy and the schools we send our ehll#cn to. ' 

California Two arrests and reverses* this trend, with a rcsijltant amenity 
value to Individuals; California One does not,-*and the result is a lesser amen- 
ity v-njue accruing to Individuals. Many of th^lse values can be expressed In dol- 
lar amounts. Inaiddltlon, although there are no measures for the full Joy wji 

• find m living, there are, we are sure, ways of measuring by standardized tJniw 
of Amenity Value ("l?-haveif'), some of the amenity benefits acfcruing to indi- 
viduals. 'A U-have Index would be helpful to those who want to evaluate the 

' effects of alternative courses of action, and help us see that not only\^n*we 
"afford" California Two in the sense of being able to pay for it, but that If we 
want an amenable environment, we can't afford «o* to pursue 

r t?ALirORNIA. TWO^PUASINO IN 

> Tbis section considers the question of how to get from hero to there. Oft'eri 
plaimA and plans avoid this auestlon on the ground* that It is too "political.*' 
But there Is no use, in preparing a plan for the future if it has no pro-am to 
put it Into effect. , 
4^ To activate the Callfomltt One planning model there is little that needs to 
be done. Tlie California One model is based on a logical extension of present 
trends; many of the policies of California One are either > in effect or in the 
platjnlng stage. * \ 

California Two* is another matter entirely, for It requires major changes in 
governmental structures, new levels and patterns of Publia and private spend- 
ing, large-scale action programs, some new, ways of life, evfcn new tlilnklhg. 

Yet California Two or any other reasonable set of ehofcci about the future 
can be achieved surely, albeit some of it slowly. We lilSvo approached the 
t<?hleVement of California Two through eight basic "aoflvators," which are 
listed below. . • ^ ^ 
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■ ■ * * ■ I ''-J. 

Auoptlon of the activators is simply ^ prerequisite for achieving the goals of 
Califorilia Two. No oae could imagine that a^l of the programs of California 
Jwo could be put inc o effect fully, aU at once, but over a period of Mme they 
4re probably well wit^iin California's capacity. The activators set up proce- 
dures for planning, programming, and budgeting, long-range as well as short- 
' '*2?\^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ "^^^ desires of thfc public can be attained. ». 

Eaclw California Two activator is of manageable size for political adoption. 
TM adoption of any tne is iii itself desirable and does not depend on the im- 
mediate adoption of the others. 

The activators need not be put into effect In the ojPder listed. In fact, they 
can all be advanced at t)nce, or any one or more at a time. 

.Nevertheless, together they are intended to constitute essentials in a com- 
pleted system operating effectively. ' ^ ^ 

■ It must be noted that the full strength and nurposcof tha^activators cannot 
If c compromised Half-way measures enacted as substltures for an activator are 
worse than no action at all. for they pre-empt the field. They wiU /undermine ^ 
ai^ defeat California Two in the name of "practicality." 

The activators are : , • 

• « 1> TAKE EMEBOENCV ACTION ^ 

To protect valuable lands of the state in immediate, critical danger of un- 
healthy change or destruction. This can be accomplished within. siCD months, 
and should bmn order to forestall last-minute land speculation. The procedure 
involves, first. Identification of. the endangered areas within three months by 
the State ^fllce of Planning and Research in the governor's office; and, second, ' 
enactment by the legislature of emergency open space zoning for the endan- 
gered lands, the z'oning to remain in effect pending tlier adoption of a compre- 
hensive state resource conser\'ation and use policy and the institution of state 
zoning and other procedures to carry it out. (The California Two morfel of the 
application of such cc^ policy can be fou^d in the land section of this sketch 
plan. » » 

2. ADOPT GOALS, 

The legislature can identify and adopt baiic goals for the state of Califor- 
nia, after holding hearings on California's future before a Joint committee of 
both houses. State goals would.form the basis for developing and coordinating 
all state policies and programs, (This sketch plan Identifies in tiie California 
Two narrative some basic goals and driving policies, which could be a good start- 
ing point for the legislative discussion. The California Two narrative also 
shows, in the Land, Structures, and People sections, how all majoif state policies 
can be organised around the driving policies. ) 

3. SET VP STATE PLANNING AND BUDOtrTlNO IN ONE STKONO AGENCY 

Such an agency would be Required to produce a plan for the future of Cali- 
fornia— a California Plan-^witliin 18 months, and the plan would Irtcludc cor- 
responding long-term and yearly budgets. (A model state planning structure is 
outUned in this sketch plan in the California Two na/ratlve. The entire California 
Two sketch is a model for a California I*lan.) J 

4. ESTABLISH BEOIONAL GOVEBNMENTS 

Strong regional governments are absolutely essential to the operations of 
California Two. To give all Calif ornians. residents of metropolitan -and outiy- 
ing areas alike, representation at the regional level the legislature can estab- 
lish major regional subdivisions of the state, set up the organization for a 
multipurpose government for each, region, .assign respon8tt)ilitiea to regional ^ 
government, and provide for the necessary funding. (The California Two nar- 
rativoVof this sketch plan cont^Uis a model for regional government in Califor- 
nia, ajid a method* of financing massive regional improvement programs. 

■ 5. ESTABLISH COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

The legislature can require the ^Tstabllshment of community councils within 
the framework of local government in order to give strong voice to neighbor- 
hood needs and concerns. 
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t. USE uonmr fact oATHmifo tcchnxquss 

The legislatnre can assure financing necossai^ to aevelop a comprehensive 
80clal/economic/re8ourc*« model of the state of California as an essential tool 
for legislative and executive decision making. Monitoring and fact-gathering 
capabilities which would be provided by such a model are central to any re- 
sponsible state planning^ operation (such as the one sketched out in the Cali- 
fornia Two narrative. A model of the kind that would be required Is now In the 
formative stages at the University of CalIfornIa, DavIs. 

■ . ■ 7. DEMAKD OTEDIHAI. ACTIOIT ^ 

I 

We can demand that the federal government make all federal grtints and 
loans to the state and local governments contingent on th^ e?clstence not only 
of strong state planning/budgeting operations, but comprehensive regional 
plans and budgets backed up by regloiial governments able to carry them out. 
Federal aid can thus become a partner In total regional iniprovement pro- 
grams and the federal government and the general, public can at long last be 
assured that tens of billions of dollars collected annually" from taxpayers 
across the nation do not continue to be ysed In ineffective, disconnected pro- 
grams. (All federal programs In the California Two model aye contingent on 
strong regional plannini? and administration. Fot example, a federal Conserva- 
tion and .Development Bank Is ready to help finance massive, region-wiao im- 
pro vement programs. . . 

In addition, Callfomlans can openly and concertedly ask the federal govern- 
ment tt) institute other programs and policies essential to the well-being of the 
states. (These Include, in the California Two narrative, a national Incpme 
floor, nati(|iilal health care, and a variety of tax and 'fiscal reforms.) 

* 8. *AKE THE RISK * • 

The California Two planning model Is a flrst attempt to find a path to de- 
cent survival. It reaulres that we change some of our ways of living and 
switch around some priorities on spending. It may reanlre that we take cer- 
tain risks— that to pay for a future of amenity, for"example,.wo share the .risk 
of reduced exi>endltures for war \ or that to protect the bright land of Califor- 
nia we risk inconvenience by forswearing the use of certain machines or prod- 
ucts or poisons. But we can afford to take these risks and, to win the future, 
we will* 

You are invited to become a member of California Tomorrow to assist us iiL 
identifying the environmental problems of the bright land of Calif omfa, and 
finding ways of solving them. All members receive our auarierly Journal, Cry 
Calif omUi. 



" \ ' • 

^ XiXt) Oxiivxs, CAunr., January i7, 191t, 

Hon. Adlai SiEvtNSON III, ' 
V.8. Senate, Washington, D.G. 

Dea» Senator Stevenson : The attached Prospectus of Oakwood Associates 
is, I beUpve, i)ertinent to your subcommittee investigation of unfair competi- 
tion to mrmers from coniorate farms. 

I would hope that your committee will come up with some recommendations 
for legislation to eliminate this sort of tax loophole — one of many which arc 
allowing coHKJratc forces to change the face of our whole society. 
Respectfully, 

Mauoeik S, Nkwtow. 
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I 1971 TAXSHftTEK | 

■iiranSfScini ci»9 ncj 

■ M#iii^4ft Htfft Yvrfc Shtck KjdCtiMit^ I 



TAX SHELTER FOR 1971 

APPROXmHATELYA 
$15^ DEDllCnON^-THIS YEAR 
FOR $5500 CASH OUT OF POCKET 

Ctttte iifdtiKI it M InvMtoM offM unlqat ftdvtt^ 
tHHNi fci llfiwx: W plin^ 
•nctiMiofKpoliniaL ^ 



AimCULTUMI. COHCVTI^ Ma* 

ie06SV«ntuni Boulmrd, Endno,C«)lfOmlftl1S18 

TMi It iMt M •Tfor to tin mt « it M i j to Wa •Li!Lf^.!ii!Sif 
titiOpi tr liMf; MM« INW» an mum irttt ki«tMt tr |>9,ioo tr 



. noWTOlNVm iKlUirCHODllI/AS tTVA* 

TSemof^ the last two pages from tbe offering circular. ' ^ „ _ 
Sign and date at the bottom of the "Additional Limited Paxtnera" page. 
3\SjKtv"Sub»erlptlon Agreement" in full (both sides). Please print. I^ate 
space markeil "sub. — J\ at upper right comer, blank, 
4. Sign on Reverse Bide under Item 11. wi» 
,5. For married investors, both husband and wife should sign Doth docu- 

^to!^Make check x>ayable to "Perhan Agricultural Bnterprises, Ltd., for Im- 
pound Account, Bank o£ Tokyo*'. ; ^ , ^ ^w^.^ L^i^*^ IftTMK TM« 
7. Mall signed documents mnd check to: Oakwood Amciatea, um Fiji. 
Wty, Marina Del Key, Calif. 90291, Attn. : William B. Lynch. ^ 

•til ' 
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; liANCHO DE LAS UVAS 
ASSOCUT^S, LTD., 

! A tnOTED PARTMERSmP . 

' ■,. . ■■■■ , ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ . ■. ■ . ■■ 

i 600 Unit* at f$,000 per Unit 

HAS NOT BEmlEGisTi!fcf» !r»E SEGOBniEs jm> mcmsGB ct^^^ 
mftm rm mcvmms Mm of xm, as AMENom Ac<:x>R0mGtYvA i>!$i^ 
OF was mo^cxvs HAS siiuciXtt xJo^irrEi^ to wmt mmEms wl 
WB STJiTE OF cAi^oium^ Binrmo J^B imnESTMBW riiRrosEs AKD 

mr mn msAm^ wao meet cebtain minimum UNANcut beqijibjementc m> \ 
rr ix)Es NOT cQNSiitirm AN oi^ seix on A iK)udrrAitoNOB an otoer wl 

TOTH BESPECT XO A BESIdStT OF ANV OlBER $TAm * 

MINIMUM INVESTMENT f 

A winimum invttrtnictit of 13.000 or one Unit if T«q;u^ed UniU m»y 1» pwchi^d jn wyl 
itwUjpfe of 13^000 «bov* thit amount A mmimum of 190 Uniti rmt he by Dwmber 31, 1671, \ ' 

^ MIOCEEDS OF OFFERING I 





' ■ ■ Unltt 








TotiJ? per Uiiit . . . 


■■■"1-, 


1 • 3,000 


f 3,000 


0 




190 


5ro,ooo 


570,000 * 




/■M«^'V...:.v.':...:.,^..' .... 


.000 


1,800,000 


laoc^ooo 




O^Tb^QisiSi^irth^^ 
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THE OFFERfiNG OF TOE SEOmiTlES DESCRIBED IN TIPS PROSFEorts HAS BEEN 
AUiHORlZED BY PERMIT GRANTED BY THE COMKHSSIONER CORPORATlbNS OF 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA* THE COMMISSIONER DOES NOT RECOMMEND OR 
ENDORSE THE PtmCHASE OF THESE SECURITIES, NOR HAS THE COMMISSIQNER 
PASSED t;PON THE ACCURACY OR ADEQUACY OF THE INFORMATION SET FORTH IN 
^THIS PROSPECTUS. 
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, GENERAL INFORMAtlON 

Fonnatioii of Partnership 

Bancho de las Uvas Associates, Ltd, the Partnership,'* is a Limited Partnership organized Hy 
its G«ieral Partner, Perhan Agricultural Enterprises, LtdjMi California corporation. The Partner- 
ship has been fornied under the Uniform Lamited Partnership Act of the State of California on 
November 17, 1971 to acquire and farm a total of appmximately 1,170 acres of *re<f ^/f and /o/ne^ 
yard properties located in Yuba and Kern Counties, California, and which are referred to in this 
prospectus collectively as |he Troperty*** ' ^ ■ 

OfiFering «• 

. The Partnership is offering a maximum of eOO Limited Partnership Uiiits «t a price of l|3,000 
per Unit The jninimum. ^Jurchase required of a Limited pJrtner is one Unit or $3,000. Frac^bnal 
Units will not be sold. No payment will be required of a Limited Partner beyond the initial purchase- 
price* If all Units are sold, Uie maximum gross proceeds from the sale of .Units will be $1,800,000. 
The Units are offered subject to prior sale. The General Pajrtner reserves the ri^t to refuse of 
limit subscriptions or to terminate the offering at any time. 

The General Partner may sell' the herein Units through its own eflForts or by seeking the aid of 
other persons. Oakwood Associates has agreed with the General Partner to make its. salesmen avail- 
able to the Partnership, as agents of the issuer, for the purpose of selling the Units;^The General 
Partner will not be separately compensated for its selling elforts, however, it will be the obligation 
of the General Partner to pay all other persons, including the salesmen made available by Oakwood 
Associates and the principals of Oakwood Associates, such compensation as m^iy be agreed to 
between them. The General Partner will be paying such compensation from the real estate broker- 
age commission and other commission paid to the General Partner by the seller. See *'Remuneratioi) 
of General Partner" below. Under no circumstances will the partnership be obligated to pay any 
compensation to any person for the sale of the Units. 



RISK FACTORS 

(1) Investors should reaUze that vineyards and trees take several years to reach maturity and 
that there can be no assurance that the production therefrom will be commercially profitable. Adverse \ 
weather conditions can retard growth of the vines or the trees and in some cases, destroy them. . 
Crops can be damaged by excessive rainfall at certain times of the year, particularly when vines 
or trees are* blooming, and hail, windstorm or high temperatures may also adversely affect grape 
and fruit production. The vines and trees and crops may be damaged by insects, fungus or diseases. 

(2) The harvest of the crops may be adversely affected by economic and social changes, includ- 
ing the elimination of the 10% Federal surcharge on . imports and decreased consumption of American- 
produced table wines and fruits, increased importation of foreign-produced table wines and increased 
preference for dessert wines as opposed to table wines. The price for grapes and fruits may fluctuate 
\videly from year to year and production in excess of market demand can depress selling prices. It 
is anticipated that the bearing acreage of vineyards and tree crops in California will increase in 
the future. 

(3) Wine grapes are generally sold to wineries, some of whom also grow grapes, and will thus 
compete wit^ the Partnership. Without a long-term grape contract, sales are generally negotiated 
from year to year. The price that may be derived from any sale is dependent upon the prevailing 
quantity and demand for the grower's crop. The priee under a long-term grape contract may also 
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vary depending upon the existing mtrket conditions for the respective yew; however, a long-term 
contract will establish a minimum price provided the crop meets certain predetermined quality 
standards. The winery normally reserves the right to reject grapes which do not meet quality stand- 
ards stated in the long-term grape contract. While the Jong-term grape contract presents a means 
of stabilizing the price per ton of grapes, the tonnage produced depends upon many factors (weather, 
absence or presence of disease* rtHns» etc.) and thus even if there is a long-term grape contract, the 
revenues realized may well vary OTMy from year to year. The Farlnenhip has reserved the right 
to either contract or no^^contractwithAvineries. ^ 

(4) Agricultural production in jEhe areas in which the Partnership proposes to operate has been 
adversely affected by labor unrest <|iring the past five years including labor strikes and » nationwide 
consumer boycott of California tabl^ grapes. Although a scries of collective biurgaining agreements, 
which have been entered into by the United Farm Workers Organizing Committee and certain Cali- 
fornia growersr including aii affiliate of Yuba Orchards, wre expected to reduce the unrest, no assure 
ance can be given that Ifcbor shortages and other labor problems will 'not confront the Partnerships 
The use of mechanized equipment in connection with wine grape farming may^ however, mitigate 
labor problems. At the present lime, farm wage rates for the State of California generally exceed 
corresponding wage rates for most other states. 

(5) Only a limited number of Units. are being sold pursuant to this offering, and because^ the: 
limited transferability of Units undef the Partnership Agreement, it is not expected that any public 
market will develop for the Units. Accordingly, an investment in the Units cannot be expected to 
b« readily liquidated. , j . . 

(6) The Partnership will compete with numerous farmers growing wine grapes and tree crops, 
many of which have substantially greater financial resources than the Partnership. Grapes and tree 
crops to be grown by the Partnership are sold in competition with a ^y^de variety of other alcoholic 
beverages and fifuits. It is further anticipated that the General Partner or Yuba Orchards may engage 
in activities from time to time which may create conflicts of interest between them and the Part- 
nership, or which may place them in direct competition with the Partnership. In September, 1971, 
an jaffiliate of the General Partner formed a corporate General Partner bf an unrelated Limited Part- 
. nership to engage in a business similar to that of the Partnership. 

(7) It is expected that each holdd- of a Unit will be entided to t*jc deductions to the extent 
of a substantial portion of his investment. Prospective investors are urged to carefully consider the 
material appearing under the caption **Federal Tax Consequences* to determine^ whether an invest^ 
ment in the Unit is suitable in the light of the investor's inves^ent) objectives and financial circum- 
stances. Each investor is advised to consult his own tax adWsor for more detailed information with 
respect to taxation of limited partnerships, the deductibility, of prepaid expenditures, and the various 
other tJix aspects of investing iiy^he Partnership. Investolfs should, of course, consider the overaU 
effect which the unavailability pf thtf'large deductions due to advance payments in 1971 w&uld have 
on their individual tax liabilities for 1971 and subsequent years as well as the overall effect of the 
possibility of the disallowance of these deductions in 1971. i 



TH^ INDUSTRY AND THE PARTNERSHIP 

Agricultural Products of the Partnership 

The Partnership's business will consift of the farming and sale of three agricultiun! ^products: 
(I) grapes used in the production of stanUord' table wiries, (2) table grapes, and (3) nectarines and 
plums. . 3 
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Cu«ntly CUfornia wine cOnSumpUon » »PP'°^™;^yi,^^^^^^ , rmit o| . projected 20% 
taprcfcrcnce to tabic v;ine, from dessert wtaes. ^ 20% forthe 1969.1970 period." 

s" 2'^",r^sr«r "x**^- - » *• 

and automated proccduicft ~,„^i«nn. for the wbicct property, gt«pe vines nwy 

(a) VfncJ. Under the cjfpected ''«™'''' '»"^'"°'"J°' „ The^n« Renerally re.ch mature. 

duction for over forty iccars. w 

--^ankofAn,erioa.OutlookfortheCaItforiiaWin^^^^^^ >; 
. "Fwtune. Happy Day. for CaH/ornto Wln«. September. 1971. 
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f In the best interests of production, quality and vine life, the new, special cologne vine 
selectfons of the University of California, which have been heat-treated to insure a virus-free vine, 
will be used in all of the Partnenhip vine plantings. While tliese special selections have shown an 
increase in production of from 30% to 2009o above standard vines available within the state, the 
Partnership has not increased production estimates and it is not representing that there will be any 

* increased production from these vines. ^ 

By using the heat-treated virus-free vines, even water distributipft, irrigation, and overiOI ^ood 
cultural pracUces for vine growth and development, the General Partder expects the vineyards 
planted to have good production of above average quality, - ^ * 

(b) Miomaiioti: The General Partner does not anticipate thatVh© labor disputes and union- 
ization, whichhavc occurred in the table grape and other firuit industries, will have^ material effect 
upon the Partnership's wine grape operations in view of the greater availability of mechanical 
harvesting equipment to materially reduce the number of employees that may be required d^iring 
the harvesting season. - 

• Table Grapes 

The varieties of tabic grapes to be planted and grown on the property .are Riblers, Cardinals and 
Exotics for red or black table grape producUoa and Thompson Seedless grapes for white table grape' 
production. Approximately 90 acres of the property will be planted to red and black table grapfc vari- 
eties and approximately 345 acres of the property will be'plantcd to white table grape varieties. Under 
the e?;pcctcd climatic conditions for the Kern property, table grape vines will begin to produce Ar^i 
after the vines become three years old (the crop produced during the third and fourth year^fm be • 
sold to tlie winery, rather than used for table grapes). The dark table grape varieties reach maturity 
after five ycars^f age and with proper carc^ may be expected to provide excellent production for in 
excess of 20 years. Tlie Thompson Seedless vines will reach mature production after five yean of age 
and may bo expected to pfo vide excellent production for in excess of 40 years. 

Trends. The total acreage in -California devoted to tabic grapes Increased since 1960 suid the 
General, Partner expects tlie acreage to continue to increase in the future. The following (/hart shows the 
bearing and non-bearing acreage in Califomi^i based on the records of the ''Califomig Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service*" 
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Tlic production of table grapes varies from year to year due to weather, farming practices, water 
conditions and many other factors. The following chart shows the total production In tons for the State 
of California from 1965 to 1070. ^ 

J966 1067^ 1068 1^0 1870^ 

Tuble grapes 6»),000 650,000 435,000 470,000 665,W)0 336.000 

' C,575,000 2.575,000 1,635,000, 2,135,000 2,155,000 1,890,000 

Prices. Prices ri*ceivcd for table grapes vary according to supply and demand for the individual 
product and for substitute products. To a significant extent,* prices viry as to whetlier the fruits are 
delivered early or late in the sewon. Fresh fruits delivered early in the season command higher prices 
than fruits defivered later in tlie season. ■ , . » 
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' The h«rvesting 6f the table gripe* grown on the Plurtncnhip propeiiy will take pUce etxfy in Ihe 
leiion due to the location of the property in the "early area^ harvnting district. E^Iy area districts- 
are generally in the southern grape counties afi^ enjoy favorable local dimatic conditions. 

Labor. The growing and harvesting of ti4>le grapes for the Par^enhlp will be carried out throikh 
use of members of the United Farm Workers Union- Table f^iks arc no longer the subject of present 
union strife or boycotts. ^ 

Trt« Fruit 

Apj^xlmately S5 acres o( the x>roperty are planted in tree fruit. The varieties gro>;sTi on the 
property are Early Sungrande and Independence nectarines and Santa Hos^ and El Dorado plums. The 
Kern properties arc in the earliest tree fruit shipping district in the State of California and therefore 
normally expect premium prices for their production. Nectarine|k«nd plums normally reach mature pro- 
duction at five yews of age and provide good to excellent production for approximately. 20 years. 

Trends. The total acreage in California devoted to tree fruit has increased since 1900, and the 
• General Partner expects the acreage to continue to increase in the future. The following chart shows 
the bearing and non^bearing acreage based 'pn the records of theXalifomia Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Services." 

' '\ ■ 1000 
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* .1!^ . ,«WT jm^ IgOQ Be«rfcig Boring ' totol 

All Plums / 800 504 8W l,48i . l.MO Jl»707 4,130 15,807 

AH NecUriaei f 373 810 MJS 1,587 1,405 7;M5 4,417 11,751 

The production of tree fruit varies from ywu- to year due to weather^ fanning practices, water 
conditions and many other factors. The foUowIng chart shows the total production in tons for the 
State of California to 1970. S 

IOCS lOflo , APflT ' loaa looo iwo 

NecUrines 87,000' 68,000 55,000 ^ M,000 88,000 08,000 

P^uim 113,000 66,000 06,000 108,000 07,000 113,000 

Prices. As in the case with the table grapes, the Partnership tree fruits arc in the early district 
and command premium prices. 

Labor. The growing and harvesting of tree froit will bf carried out through use of the same 
union personnel as arc used for the growing and harvesting of uble grapes by the Partnership. 



DESGRIFnON OF PARTNERSHIPS FBOFEinTr 



Acreage Breakdown 

The 1,170 acre property which is being purchased by the Partnership is knated in Kern and 
Yuba Counties, and presently, consists of both producing, non^produdng and open ground. The 
Partnersl\{p^ls, however, purchasing the property with a commitment from the seller to pay for all 
capital expense involved in bringing into production the open ground and the rKm producing acreage* 
In the case of non-producing acreage, the ground has l>een plarUed^ but the crops are not yet pto- 
ducing; in tKe tase of open ground, the ground has not yet been planted. TSje open ground is sched« 
ulcd for planting in 1972. 
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The propfrt}^ hu iJlro divided into three, scpftn^te «nd distinct purceli, as follows: 

P«foel 1 30a •ere* 

Pwcel 2 . 470 tcrei 

Vuctl 3 3^0 «cre$ 

Total UTO teres 



Breakdown of Fwctfis 

The following is th6 breakdown by parcel of the producing, nort-producing and open ground: 



PARCEL 1 
Producing 
Open Ground 



PARCEL 2 . 
Producing 
Producing 
Non-Producing • 
Producing jT 
Producing \ 
Open Ground 
I Opea Ground 



PARCELS 
Producing 
.Producing 
Open Ground 

Total 



115 Thompson Seedless Table Grapes • 
245 To be pUntcd to Wine Varietal Grapes 



110 

20 
23 
52 
20 
90 
150 
"470 



55 
105 
. IftO 
'^40 
1,170 



Thompson Seedless Table Grapes 
Ribiers 

Planted to Table Grapes, 1 year old 

Nectarines 

Hums 

To be planted to Tabic Grapes 

To bo planted to Wine Varietal Grapes 



Thompson Seedless Table Grapes 

Wine Varietal Grapes 

To be planted to Wino Varietal Grapes 



Distribution of Crops ^ . ^ 

Presently, thr'acrcacj^distribution of wine grapes, tabic grapes, tree fruits and non«producirig 
acreage is as follows: 




Wino grapes 
Table grapes 
Tree fruit 
Noft-prcJdudng 
Total 



ACTW 

105 
335 
75 
055 



By spring of 1973 the distribution of planted acreage will be; 

Wino grapes 680 



Table grapes 
Tree fruit 



435 

JL 

1,170 



r 
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Lolfo<wo( Frop«rty f ^ * ' 

Vfilia County. Tbe^t^oriion of the property in Yubt County 2s located lour milet otst of the 
center of Marysvillc, Cad^fomia, on the north side of the Hatnmonton-SmartviUe Ho«d» It is two^ 
miles cast of the town of Linda, which is .a suburb of Mtrysvillc. Miuytvilte is 50 miles north of» 
Sacramento and 120 miles northeast of San Francisco* 

ICf m Cofin/y. The portion of the property in Kern County/i^located in the Arvin-Lamont dis- ^ 
trict. southeast of Bakers^Id, California, adjacent to the city of Lament and near the city of Arvin. 

$oa . A ' ^ 

The ioils of the property in YiJb« County (ic alluvium laid down by the Yuba Hiver. They Vary 
in texture from medium coarse sand to clay. The sand is found iii strata at different depths^ mostly ' 
in the northwestern part of the property. These sand strata, were^)eft by streams or rilling flood water 
and are limited in breadth and thiclci^s. In % few places they are on the surface, but tisually they 
arc between layers of silt or day. Occasionally^ gravel is intermixed, but very littfc of the surface 
■ is gravelly. . ' 

The soUs of the properfy in Kem County are uniformly sandy silts. They are free from alkali, 
sand streaks and all hive average to good infiltration rates and available nfoisture retention qualities. 
They are fertile* deep soils, well-suited to deciduous trees andc grapevines. 

In the General Partner's opinion, the chemical analyses indicate the fertUizatidn program for 
this portion of the property should include nitrog^Pi phosphorous, potassium and calcium. These 
elements are deficient in much of the land in the Centnd Valley of California. The soils are all free 
from alkali and detriolentaj salts and are^considered to be ^Mtablc for growing trees and vines. TJie 
pn)perty is relatively fiat^errain with sufficient grade for adequate drainage. ^ 

Wattr Basourcts and Irrigation 

TJie vines and trees will require a minimum water supply of W per year per acre for proper 
growth and crOp production. To the extent that rainfall is insufficient, the Partnership will be dependent 
' upon water supplied from wells. ^ 

For the Yuba property water tor irrigation Is supplied by 15 turbine pumps, installed in drilled' 
wells. Tfjc pumps which are in current use, have not been tested since 1907; It is estimated that 
their total discharge nt this time Is approximately 14,000 gallons per minute, or more than 18 gal- 
lons per minute per acre for each acre of land within the boundaries of the property. This is more 
than ample to supply the needs of the crops* 

It is reported that water levels have not been receding, which indicates that the natural recharge 
in tlie basin is at least equal to the annual withdrawal. ^ 

All of the parcels in Kern County are irrigated from wells, with dcctrtc motor drive, vcrticti 
turbine pumps. Well depths rmige from 000*820 feet. 

Tlte Arviu'Edison Water Storage District will make supplemental water avaiUble beginning 1072. 

Static water IH'els are estimated to be about 275 feet below gtound surface. 



dimalif Conditioni 

The clima^ in the Yubt property is warm in summer and coo] in winter". Data on relative 
humidity and evaporation are not reported for Marysville, but the rektive humidity is obnsldered 
to be moderate to low.^There is minimal danger of spring frosts which could damage grapes. 

8^ 
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Table wioft tjih vftlued for th« spedtl qualitiet produced hy certain vtrii^lff of gnpet- One 
important quality ii the add-sugar ratio of the Krapet at barvcit lA|e. A factor whkh i* believed fo 
^lljiueiKe this quality is the air temperature d^ 
w llie climate in the ai^ is alio suitable for producing freth summer 

The Kern i^roperty is to agricultural uses excluiively* The Yuba property^ is zoned to gen- 
eral agricultural use. The us^ which the Partitdrship intends to put the property is consistent with 
itszoning. C . ^ ^ 

THE CEl^Ria PABTNER ^ 

Farban Agricultural Enttrprkas, Ud, 

The General Poitnerp Perhan Agricultural Enterpriies, Ltd., is a California corporation formed 
on September 27» 1971, by its principals for the purpose of acting as General Partner tn real estate 
syndicatkms, The Gfweral Partner will be capUalized at |2^!».0^ 

The General Partner^s corporate cKH^ are located at 2015 Brundage Lane, BakersSeld, Cali- 
fornia 93302, 



Mj^aj 



frincfpali of GtnaralFaitiH^ 

The following Is a description of the principals of the General Partner and theirj^ackgroundi: 

Clarence A. //oruen, CfutCmutn of ih$ Board of pireciort. Mr* Hansen is alsoVOhairmaii of the 
Board o^ Directors of an affiliate, Perhan,4Dcorporated, a California corporation specializing in agri- 
cultural development programs. Ho formerly was employed by a n^jor California bank for approxi- 
mately 20 years and served as branc^ manager in the San Joaquin Valley, He graduated from UCLA 
where he ^;iHi|orcd in business admim'strab'on. Mr, Hansen has syndicated vineyard and other crop 
packages over the past few years. Ho is a California licensed Heal Estate Brokf^r and Perhan, Incor« 
poratcd is a licensed H<?al Estate Brokemge firm, ' 0^ 

Larry E, Perry » fre$idmt and pinctor, Mr, Perry is also President of Pcthan, Incorporated. He 
has actively maijiagcd real estate investment j^roperb*»Land has served as a real estate> consultant fur 
many years. He attended Biikcrsfieljd College aiKl sucffltsfully completed many California Real pstatc 
Association specialized tax and investment education courses. Mr, Perry has syndicated vineyard 
and other crop packages over the past few years. He is a California licensed Heal Estate Broker and 
Perhan, Incorporated Is a licensed Heal Estate Brokerage firm. 

Cary B, Cooper, Vice President^ Dkecior, Secrei^ry*Trea»uref. Mr. Cooper is an attorney' 
admitted to pracUce in the State of California, specializing in taxation and estate planning. He received 
his LUB and LLM (in taxation) from New York University, He frequently lec-tures on aspects of 
taxation and has authorized numerous articles dealing with his specialty. ' « 

Sarvicts * 

General Dutki. The General Partner under the Uniform Limited Partnership Act of tlte State 
of California and the provisions of the Limited Partnership Agreement Imis exclusive control and 
raponsibility over the business of the Partnership, including the power to as*sign duties, to sign all 
contracts, and to assume direction of business operations. Such responsibilities include the establish* 
mcnt and maintenance of proper Partnership records and accounts and the deposit and disbursement 
of the Partnership funds. In addition, the General Partner must oversee and supervise all those who 
pryvide specialized services on behalf of the Partnership, such as cultural, farm management, harvest* 
ing, marketing, sales. The General Partner will bo resporuible for preparing in each year up to 000 
income tax information returns for the Limited Partners, overseeing all traiisfers of Limited Part* 
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ncrship intcrcst9» obtaining^ consents to transfer- from the Con>orati%r Commissioner, and preparing 
rchtcd dociimentatioa Tbo General Partner also will have the ^5ty of recording Certificates of 
Limited PiUtneisliip, amendment? to. the Certificates, and filing Fictitious BusinA|5 Name Statements* 

Other ActkHks. The General Partner will apply itself to tlie busineis of tlw Portncnhip and • 
devote as much lime as is reasonably necessary for the business of tin? Par tnef ship. However, the 
General T^tner shall not be bound to de\ote all of its business time to tbj affa^ of the Partnership, 
it being understood that it and its affilhtes will engage in pthcr activities! and in fither employment*- 
II is possible that certain anticipated activities of tlie Grtieral Piulncr and its affiliates may create \ 
eonilfcls of interest between its affiliates and the Partnership or that such activities may place the 
General Partner or its affiliates in direct competition with the Partnership. 

QrrM^tional Costs and Commissions, Hie General Partner shall bear and be n?sponsibIe for 
the payment of all organizational costs of the PvUtncrship, including legal accounting, printing, pro- 
motional, escrow closing and recording, In addition, tla^ General Partner sl'all pay for all sales com- 
missions to be paid to broker^dealrrs receiving a commissio")! for the vSale of tl»e Units being offered 
hereby. ^ ^ 

Rcmuneritioi^ o * 

* Tlie General Partner will receive the following remuneration: 

* Real Estate Brokers Commission. The General Partner will be paid a real estate brokfrV com- 
mission by the scllc^ of the property equal to lOTo of the sum of tlie soles price of the property to 
the Partnership, and all of the cash payments, except for the cash down payment, being paid by the 
Parlner&hip to the seller in connection with the purchase of the property, - \^ 

Suhordinqtcd Interest. As compensation for the services to be performed by tlio General Partner, 
the (Jeneral Partner will be entitled to a lOCo subordinated interest in the Ptirtnership, as follows: 

• (a) Cash Available for Distribution. Tlie General Partner will receive lOCo of the net 
annuid cash avoibble for distribution received by the Limited Partnership. Tliis fee will be sub- 
ject to the right of the Limited Partners to receive first from availa^c cash for distribution a 
cumulative return of 6^/0 per annum on their invested capital. CCash a^ilable for distribution** 
does not includGprocecds /rom refinance or sale of properties,) , . 

(b) Profits on Hesalc. The General Partner will also receive lOCo of the net proceeds upon 
solo of the "Partnership assets and/ or refinance, subject to the return to the investors of lOOCo 
of their invested capital plus any undistributed cumulative payments of 6^0 per annum on their 
invested capital. 

VINEYARD AND TREE FRUIT OPERATION 

An operating vineyard and th\ tree fruit groves generally require two different kinds of scrvicesi 
known as "Cultural* and "Farbi Mamigement" services which include marketing of the crops. 

Cultural und Firm Minngement Contract V ^ 

The General Partner has caustnl the Partnership to enter into a-Cuhbral and Farm Management 
Contract with Yuba Oreluuds, Ine„ an affiliate of die seller, under wluch Yuba Orchards agrees to 
jicrform the cultural and farm management services for the Partnership, ^ 

Cultural SmicM 

The cultural services to bo performed by Yuba Orchards include cultivating the vineyards and 
groves, liand weeding, weed control, pruning, ticing,' vine training, irrigating, supplying water, fcr- 
tili;!ing, taking insect and pest control protection measures, field supervision, spra;fing and girdling. 

■ • . 5 ' \ ' : 
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Flinn Mioigtment S«rv>c«i and Maric^Ho^ 

Yuba Orchards. Inc. will as {Kirt of its farm management services direct and contract for the 
hire of tractor and mobile farm equipment and lor the barvestin;^ packing, storage and selling of 
tlie crnpt Ynl)a Orchards, Inc. may contract with afiBliates to perfibrm these services. In addition to 
regular f^hrnig functions to be i[>erformcil by Yuba Orchards, Inc., it will perform exhraordunary 
farming services needed to maintain the vineyards and groves, such as replacing dead and unhealthy 
vines and pl^ts, fumigation, and expanding or improving existing water distribution systems. 

Included in Yuba Orchard*s services to bo rendered will be the xnarkcting of^hc vineyard ^d 
tree fruit crops, 

» 

t Yuba Orchards, Inc. through affiliated comiwnies has various outlets for the production of wine, 
grapes. Its affiliates marketed grapes during the Ifl^O crushing season to Bear Mountain Winery, Vie* 
Del%Vincry, Sierra Winery, Roma Winery, Sebastiani Winery, United Vintners, a division of Hucb- 
iein, Inc., Sanger Winery and Del Key Wintry. In addition, these affiliates shipped in excess of 200 
railcar equivalents of wine grapes boxed for homo wine making to Canada and the Eastern United 
States. ' . 

' The Farm Manager will contract with tlic Federal Fruit l>istributors, an affiliate of the Farm 
Manager, for tlie harvest and saJf of its table grapes and tree fruit Federal Fruit Distributors has 
been in t!ie business' of markctinflrtrce fruit and gypes pro<luced in the State of California sinc« 1023. 

However, no assurance can lo given tijat the crops produced bj^'the Partnership will hef market- 
able or if, marketable, tliat they will bo salable at prices yicldihg'a profit. 

l\ ' 

Cultural Costs and Prepayment ' > ♦ ♦ . 

It is expected that the Partnership will inctfr the following cultural costs in tlie first two and 
one-half years: 

jFinttlUlf . . 

M= IM o HM TM % . 

$491»000 $491,000 tMSJjOO $1,227,500 

The funds for the payment and cultural costs will be paid to^uba Orchards which will di^ 
Uurse them in payment for items of cultural expense incurred on behalf of the Partnership. The 
cultural costs for the first t\jy and one-lnlf years will be prepaid by the Partnership at close of escrow, 
for the purchase of tlie property. Depending on the cost of thp actual disbursements, Yuba will 
cam a fee of approximately fKo on the prepayment by tfio Partnership of cultural costs, over the 
term of the prepayment. Tliis fee may be more or less tlian OCo, depending on actual cultuml costs. 

Responsibility for Costs . 

Under the termi of the Farm Marugement and Cultural Contmct, to the extent Partnership 
incomt' is insufficient from crop sales, Yuba Oreliards agrees to provide for, and if necessary, to 
absorb, and pay for all cultural costs except for the first two and onc-half years of cultural costs 
prepaid by the Partnership), administrativo costs, property taxes, insurance, growing and harvest* 
ing costs, management costs and all principal and intcyst payments tlie Pattncrship mti9l;:^»_y on 
note bein^j ^,iven by the Partnership to the seller as part of tlie purchase price of the propdtty and 
all interest un any loans borrowed to meet operating ne^s of the Partncdbip.ivYuba may place 
crop mortgages on the property, if necessary, to finance tliesc costs. 

Ten Percent Return to the Limited Fartnenhip 

Yuba Orchards covenants to perform its management, cniltuml, harvesting, sales and marketing 
services in , such a manner as to yield to tlie Partnership a return of $180,000 per annum (i.e, lOC^"" 
of* the Limited Partnership's original capitalization of $1,600,000), after payment of All cultural, 
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htrVest, stksr niwlceting, mtn«gcinent» iniurmnce, prop<Mty Itxef, «nd all prindptl and all inletttt 
debt «?rvice to which' the Parlncnhip njay be subject, including prindptl and Sntcreit paymenti on 
the note given ai part of the purdiase price of the property, ' 

ExcMf to Yuba Orduudf ' 
• In return for performing- the aforementioned management and cuHiiral, harvetting and market* 
m$ services and assuring the Limited Paxtnmhip $180,000 return per annum, Yuba Orchards, is 
entitled to receive, under its Management and Cultural Contract with the PM«ct«WPi »11 exce« 
proceeds derived from the sale of crops. . 

Tann t 

The term of this contract shall be 20 years. However, after 10 years, Yuba shall no longer be 
required to make $180,000 per annum on payments nor shall St be responsible, for uid costs. The 
fee then payable to Yuba ^11 be in accordance with the then standard management fees. 

* \ . 

BUSINESS 

Purdbaia of fooparty , i ' 

The property being acquired by the Partnership is presently planted' with wine grapes to 
the extent of 105 acres; with table grapes to the extent of 335 acres and with tree fruit, to the 
extent of 75 acres, and developed to the extent of 655 acres, as set forth earlier under "Distribu- 
tion of Crops " • ^ * 

Tlie Cenenl Partiife, however, has Alercd into a contract v^ith the seller, on behalf of the 
Partnership, which provides lliat as part of the purchase price for the 1,170 acres being purcliased 
by tljc Partnership, by the spring of 1973, the crtJo distribution will consist of 080 acr^s n?J»nfed to 
wine grapes; 435 acres planted la table grapes and 55 acres j>lanted to tree fmit, at which time the 
varieties of wine grapes, table grapes and tree fruit will have been cither planted on the PartrKtsWp 
propk^rly by the seller, or preexisting, will be as set forth in the following chart: 

Barbera y 190 

RubyCab^aet 270 

Zinfandefy , 90 

|B;hcnin Blanc 45' 
emerald Riesling 5 - 

French Columbard 80 J 

' T^M* • * 

♦ Thompaon Secdlew* 345 

Riblers - * 40 

Cardinals 40 



Exotics 10 

Early Sungrande ' 20 

Independence . . i*. 

^ U70 



itcc^y 



•Twenty acres presently planted to plums will be removed by seller and replantcc^y seller 
to TbompsotJ Seedless grapes in the spring of 1973. . * 1 

* 12 ' 
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■ / ■ . ■ ■. fi ■ ' " 

Fwthctmore', th« scllfr agrees lo plant « minimyin of 519* • vinos per tcrr» Wjo of which 
Witt be growipg ax)^ hethhy by the e«I of the third ye*^ 

Furtbcrmorcj under the contract negotiated by the Generml Partner, llie purcbas*" price include* 
the coifc of all planting, plants, stakes, wire,^ irrigation systems and land preparfttion for planting. 



Brfct and Tcrmi » . 

The seller of the' property Is Federal Fruit Distributors. It presently owns all of the 575 acres 
consisting of the Yuba property and has in escrow the 505 acres consisting of the Kern property. 

TuTchoK Trice. The total purdiase price of the 1,170 icres is 13,180,000, consisting of 1200,000 
in cash dowi on principal and » note aijd all'indusivc trust deed of $2,980,000 for the balance of 
the purchase price. 

AU'Inclutive Trtut Deed. The nofe secured by the alMnclusive trust deed bears interest^at the 

rate of 6.5^ per annum from close of escrow. The interest on the note f$ payable in annual installments 

of $193)700 tlirough 1977. aiid will be prepaid c%ch December 31, comnicncing December 31, 1^71. 

for the following year. Tlie prepayment for 1972 will be made at close of escrow for the purchase of 

the* properly. On December 31. 1978, the inrepaymcnt of interest for i1k» following year will amount 

^jj/a $185,900 and on December 31^^1979, the prepayment for tlie following year will amount to $139,100. 

Tlicrcafter^fntcrest will accrue annually on the unpaid principal balance and will be payable «mually 

on eachB^eembjcrSlst. ' 
' t 

Principal payments commence l?eceinber 31, 1077, and are payable in annual instalhnenls of 
$120,000 on December 31 of each year through 1995, and tlien by a final payment of $700,000 in 
December 1996> 

• Points and PrefUild Interest. ,Tlie purchase terms require » payment of six points to the seller for 
^ taking'back llie all-indusive loan and prepayment of $193,700 which is the interest for tlie year 1972. 

Other Prepayment. In addition, 41 explained earlier under lieading ^Cultural and Fam Manage- 
ment Contract,'* the buyer is required to prepay to the sellers affiliate, Yuba Orchards, il, 227*500 in 
cultural costs for the years 1972, 1973 and half of 1974 to be ust*d for payment of tlie ParfnerslUp's cul- 
tural costs for that period. 

Pledpfi of Equity in Vnderlying, At the close* of e«row llio properly will be subject in the aggrc* 
gale to $1.4S2,149 in undalying encumbrances. TliusVho seller will have an equity of $1,497,851 
in its ftii inclusive. Tlie seller has ajprccd to pledge lliis «^^{y2s security for its and Yuba's obligations 
to the Partnership, Seller further agrees that in llic event oTttikii^auU seller will assume Yuba's 
obligations and rights, under its management and cultural contact. ^ 

No Deficiency Jtidf^ments TIjc lellcr has agreed to look only to the security and in the event of 
default by llie Partnership on iImj all-inclusive note, tficre will be no deficiency judgment against the 
Portnerslup. ' 

••The twenty acres of *rhomp$on Seedless grapes will be planted at the rate ^518 vines per'acre. 

13 4^ ^ 
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Hie proceeds of tbe offering and the ^lumc^iDg^ taken back h;(^ the seUer will be a|}pUed as IpHowi^ 

■; purchase ^ .'>s 

i Cash down on itoclpal *!:^ 200^000 * ^000 

» AH'&idusive trust deed' @ 6.5% . 2,960,000 ; 
;^ ' Tbbl l^l^^OO 



$ 178,800 
193^700 
X^,500 
11,600,000- 



|i|e0j00O 

$1,800,000 



Oiher t'ayihenU 

Six poiiits to seQet ... . . . . . . . .... . . . . . . . . 

^ Prepaid interest to seller ® 615%, one year . , > , 
Prepaid ci(ltural services to Yub^ lor 2>^t years , 

,--:'rbtai-. ...... .,/^, .... . 

Total Gash Outlay . . . ...... . . > . . 



^ PARTNERSHIP PURCHASE PIIC 

AUocatibn of Purchase Price to Fiuncels 

tinder its Agreement of Purchase with the seller, the Partnership niay^ purdhase aU or any of |be 
three parcels compiisjng tbe 1,170 acre property* The full lj.70 acre9 consisting of alt the three parcels 
toiU^epurchasied only ifatt of the 6(X) Units biir^ 

The General Partner has determined the minimum number of Units which must be sold in order 
to purchase parceU one tlmmgE three respectively/as.fo^ • " 

Number Units 

. * ' ^ Developed Bequlredtabe 

Ptioei Puiduue Money SoIdtoMertthe . 

Number Aciemf e Price . Baiaed . Purelme Tenny 

1 .' 360 $1,007,100 $ 5rO,O0O 190 

. 2 470 960^0 555,000 185 . * 

* 3 340 1,192,330 675,000 ^ 225 

i;i70 ,, $3j:80,000 $1»800,000 ' 600 ^ 
After the purchase ot parcel 1, the order of the^urchase of the parcels will be determined at £he 
discretion of the Genei;al Partner. 

^ In the event the total 600 Units arc not soH the Partnership will buy as many of the said parcels ' 
as the number of Units Sold pennib. * 

Allocation of C^h RjulSed to Pah^els 

The cash bdmg raised from tihis offering will be allocated according to the table below which sets 
forth the application of funds assuming the acquisition of eachptrcel separately and assun^ng the acqui* 
sition of all^parcels. 

ParoelX Parcel Parcel 3 jf^ Total 

TobeCapitalizedr / ^ ^ .'^ " ; 

Cash payment on purchase oMand ..... $ 63,500 $ 61,750 $ 74,750 . . $ ^00,000 

To be Expensed: ' »^ ' 

Inter^t . . , , ' 61,334 $ 59,723 ♦ 72,643 $ 193,700 

Finance fee : 56,616 55,129 67,055 178,800 

Cultural costs..., 388,550 378,396 460,552 J^^MO 

' Sub Totals $506,500 , 1493,250 $600,250 $^600,000 

' Total...........,.;...,..;, $570,000 $555,000 ^ $675,000 fl,80O.00O - 

\ ' . . '. .: 14 . /.-^ ■ ^ ' , 
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Foniu CapiUiHzatlon 

• The following table reflects the capittlizfttion of the Partnership after giving effect to the sale of 
(a) 190 ijnits arid the purchase of 360 acres contained in parcel X; (b) 185 Units and the purchase of 
470 acres contained in parcel 2; (c) 225 Units and the purdiase of 340 acres contained in parcel 3; and 
'j(d) eOO Units and the piuachase of 1,170 acres contained in parcels 1, 2 and 3. 

• ' AIHnclusive 

InstallmciitTntst Limited Furtnen 
0 ' DeedNotete.5% Otpitail . * . 

(») $ 943,000 $ 570,000 

* . (b) . 918,820 555,000 . 

(c) 1,117,580 075,000 ' . 

(d) 2,960,006 1,800,000 



IMPOUND 

Initial Impound 

payments made by subscribers for the purchase of the Uiiits will be promptly transmitted to 
the impound holder. Bank of Tol^o at Shraw AVenue Branch, #resno, California. The impound holder 
has agreed to hold all such ^ds in escrow for die benefit of the purchasers of Units and to transmit 
such funds to the Partnership when. at least 190 Units have been sold* The funds paid for eacb'Unit 
will be promptly refunded unl^s a minimum of 190 Units are sold by December 31, 1971. 

• . ■ . , ■ • 

Obligations of SeUer » " ' , 

The General Partner has obtained a commitment from the seller whereby thie seller has agreed to 
accept in payment all Units frOm the 190 Units remaining unsold as of December 31, 197lv in fiea of 
the^lC^h payments required to be made in connection with the purchase of parcel 1, to the extent that 
the said Units remain unsold. The Units so accepted by the seller shall be deemed "sold** for the pur- 
poses of the impound. At sellet^soption, it may similarly accept Units in lieu of the cash payments 
required to be made for parcels 2 anchS^ ' 

Sequentiah Impound 

When the first 190 Units are sold, the investors who purchased the Units will be admitted as Lim- 
ited Partners of the Partnership. 

Thereafter and until the total 600 Units are sold all funds raised from the sale of subsequent Units 
will be placed in escrow with the impound holder until enough Units have been sold to purchase either 
0^ parcels 2 or 3. When sufficient Units been sold to purchase a particular parcel the funds raised 
from the Units in respect of such parcel will be released to the Partnership and the investors who pur- . 
chased the Units in respect of such parcel will be admitted as additional Limited Partners. ^ 

The number of Units which must be sold in, respect of each parcel are as follows: 

Parcel * Rfcspuctive ^ 

Number - Unifat 

1 190 

2 : 185 . 

3 ' ?^ . ' 

Total eOO 

^Cut-Off Date 

Any investor who ha^ not been admitted as a Limited Partner pursuant to the procedure out- 
lined above by the 180th day from the date Of the prospers will receive bacV the full amount of 
his contribution without deduction or offsef . . . 

Investors will be admitted on a first-to-purchase, first-to-become a Partner basis. 
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This offeniig is limited to investors who have a minimum taxable income of $40,000 ^ijind a net 
worth of $50,000, exclusive of x>er5<Hial home, fumj^hings and aiutomobOe (or who have a net worth 
of $100,000^ exclusive of personal hbme^ furnishings apd automobile), and who are residents of 
the State of California^ are 21 years of age or over, and who are purchasing for his, her or its own 
. account (or that of a minor child or ward of such person)^ With the intention to hold for long term 
investment rather than resale. 



INVESTMENt CHARACTERISIICS 

Division of Annual $180,000 

Under the Management and Cultural COnfaract the Ihnited Partnership is scheduled to receive 
$180,000 a year tibrough Uie efforts of Yuba Orchards in tumiijg the crop siles into account 

* The General Partner pursuant to the Limited Partnership Agreement is entitled to 10% of 
the cash available for distribution after the Limited Partners receive 6% cumulatively on their 
invested capital. The remaindar goes to the Limited Partners exclusively. Thus the $180^000 Would 
be allocated annually as follows:. * • • 

First: to the Limited Partners 6% of $1,800,000 = ^$106,000 

^ Second: to the General Partner 10% of $180,000 18,000 

Lastt to the Limited Partners excess « 5^000 

Total allocation to Limited Partners $106,000 

54,000 ^ 
1102,000 

Division of Net Proceeds (irom Sale \ 

ifn the ^nt of a profitable sale and/or refinance of Partnership properties, the General Partner 
would be entitled to 10% of the net profits after the Limited Partners first receive: 

(a) any arrearages in their 6% cumulative return 

(b) 100% of their invested capital ^ ^ - 



SUMMARY OF LIMITED PARTNEjffS INVESTMENT 



Tax iiavings . 

It is expected that the distributive share of thet Partnership losses reportable in 1071 per Unit will 
be approximately $2,667.00 or 88.9% of the $3,000 investment per Unit 

Cash Flow 

For each $3,000 Unit purchksed by the investor it is projected in Exhibit B attached herewith 
that by the end of 1976 the investor will have received back in after tax cash flow 87% of his invested 
capital. For the period January 1» 1972, through 1976, this amounts to an average annual return of 17% 
per annum. This does not include the equity build'Up on the property. 
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FEDERAL TAX CONSEQUENCES 
It is expected that each holder of a Unit yfll be taxed as a Partner. ETach year the Partnership, 
reporting its operations on a cash basis for a calendar fiscal year, will file a Federal information tax 
return. Each Partner wfll be rccfuircd to report on his personal Federsd income tax return, his dis- 
tributive share of the Partnership's income, gains, losses, deductions or credits, whether or not actual, 
distribution is made to him for tl\e taxable year of the Partnership ended within or with his taxable 
year. ^Limited Partners will receive a report annually containing information with respect to the Part- 
nership to be used in the preparation of their individual tax returns. ^ 

The Partnership will be entitled to deduct operating expenses, including expenses for maxuige- 
ment services, income taxes, insurance, materials and supplies used in the cultivation of the vineyards 
• and fruit trees and when vineyard improvements or fruit tree improvements, aside from current 
expenses are made, they will be capitalized and the depredation may be taken over the bearing life 
once the vines or trees reach the income-producing stage. While the partnership will utilize depreciation ^ 
methods and usefullives consistent with the farming operations in the same geographical vicinity 
where partnership property is locatwL there is hew assurance that such method or useful lives will 
be accepted by the IRS. Some vineji^rtree depreciation on vine or tree improvements may be subject 
to recapture as ordinary income in tlie year of sale. Otherwise, the gain on any sales of vine or tree 
improvements is generally reportable as capital gains. However, depending upon individual ciicum- 
, stances, provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1909 have limited the amount of capital gains available 
to certain taxpayers. The gain from sales and other dispositions of certain classes of farm 1 usiness 
property will be taxed as ordinary income, to the extentf of the taxpayer's post-1909 accumulate I losses 
that have been used to reduce non-farm income above gsrtain dollar limits for individual taxpayers. 

Gain realized on the sale of a Unit by a holder who is hot a "dealer" and who has held s\^|p!Unit 
for qfiore than six months will be a long-term capital ( subject to depreciation recapture, if any, aiid 
possibly subject to farm loss recapture, if any) except that the portions of the proceeds of sale attrib- 
. utable to such holder's share of the Partnership's income and unrealized receivables will be taxed at 
. ordinary income tax rates. Depending on individual circumstances, tax benefits, subject to limits imposed 
by the Tax Reform Act of 1969, may also be obtained by the contribution of a Unit to charity to obtain 
a charitable deduction or by a gift to children or other related persons in lower income tax brackets. • 

It is expected that the distributive share of the Partnership losses reportable in 1971 by e*ch 
Limited Partner will be approximately $2,667.00 for each Unit In future years, each holder of a Unit 
will be entitled to deduct his distributive share of any losses sustained in such years, to the extent of 
the adjusted tax basis of his Unit. 

The Partnership will he required to pay a financing fee ^ six percent of the indebtedness arising 
out of its purchase of the land from the seller to prepay Up to 12 months interest on such indebtedness 
and to make advance payments of two and one half years cultural costs. The Partnership intends to 
deduct these amounts from gross income in the years paid in reporting taxable income on its information 
return. A ruling issued by the Internal Revenue Service permits current deductions of interest prepaid 
"for a period of not in excess of the 12 months of taxable year immcdiatelyfollowin^ the taxable year 
in which the prepayment is made only in those cases in which such deductirti?do not result in a material 
distortion of income." The Internal Revenue Service may take the position that th^So prepayments of 
interest (including the financing fee) are not deductible in 1971. Furthermore, the Internal Revenue 
Service has taken the position in some previous cases that advance payments of fees for farm manage- 
ment services and supplies may be deducted only in the year the services are performed and the 
supplies are used. Moreover, by virtue of the relationshif> between the seller and the farm manager, 
the IRS may take the position that payments made to the farm manager be treated for federal income 
tax purposes, as though made directly to the seller. By virtue of the fact that the farm manager is 
guaranteeing a specific return to the partnership and is entitled to receive any excess proceeds, the IRS 
may take the position that the farm manager is a co-venturer with the partnership. 
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The Partnership should be entitled, in the year of payment, to deduct operating expenses, including 
expenses for farm management services, cultural costs, interest, taxes, insurance, materials and supplies ^ ^ 
used in the cultivation of the vines and the groves and depreciation on vines. and grove improvements 
(vines, trees, irrigation systems, buildings, ^ads and reservoirs), as described above. However, the 
Partuership has been advised that the Intern^ Revenue Service may contend that some of these expenses 
ore deductible only in later years. The application of the so-called "farm. loss" provisions of the Tax 
p Reform Act of 1969 (section 1251 of the Internal Revenue Code) Nvill not resulf in the disallowance 
of any of these deductions in the years in which they would otherwise be allowable; thus, those deduc- 
tions otherwise allowable in 1971, for example, will not bo disallowed as a result of section 1231^ 
although they may be recaptured, as described below, to some extent in a later year upon sale of 
Partuership Units. 

Although no clear guidelines exist, it would appear that plum and nectarine trees would not be 
classified as citrus groves. Accordingly, section 278 of the Internal Revenue Code, which requires the 
capitalization of any amounts which are attribtitable to planting, cultivation, or maintenance, would 
not apply. * • 

Gain realized on the sale of a Unit by a holder who is not a "dealer" and who has held such tJnit 
more than six months will be a long-term capital gain (subject to depreciation Recapture, if any), except 
that the portion of the proceeds of sale attributable to such holder's spare of the Pjutnership's income j^,^ 
and unrealized receivables will be taxed at ordinary income rates. In addition, section 1231 of the 
Internal Revenue Code reQuftres that certain amounts of gain on the sale of a Partnership interest be /I'^ v/ 
treated as ordinary income rather than capital gain, but only to the extent ofr>«uch selling Partner's ^ 
"excess deductions account." An "excess deductions account" mu5t be maintanl|ed by each Partner. 
He NviU credit to his account his distributive share of farm net losses for each year from all fanning 
ventures in which he has participated, but only ^ to the extent that his distributive share of all such 
"farm net losses'* exceeds $23,000. This provision is cumulative; thus, each Partner in the Partnership 
must add all of his "farm net losses" from all farming investments in a given year before deducting the 
$23,000 fioor to compute his "excess deductions account" However, notwithstanding this rufe, if the 
individual has less than $50,000 of "non-form adjusted gross income" for said year, no addition to the 
"excess deductions account*' need be made. This account is decreased by the Partner's distributive share 
of "farm net income" and increased by the amount of his distributive share of "farm net losses" reported 
in succeeding years. When farm property is sold in later years, gain which would otherwise be taxable 
OS capital gain will be treated as ordinary income to the extent of the balance in the selling Partner's 
"excess deductions account." 

If and when the Partnership sells any of its farm land, the Tax Reform Act of 1909 also provides 
that the Partners may be subject to the recapture of certain other deductions. To the extent the Partner- 
ship takes advantage of certain special deductions for soil and water consei^'ation expenditures and land 
clearing operations, all or part of these deductions could later be recaptured vi^^ri a sale or other 
disposition of the land. If the land is sold %vithin the JGrst five years after it was a^ulred, all of these 
conservation and land clearing deductions would be recaptured; and if the latjd is sold more than five, 
but less than 10 years after acquisition, the percentage of deductions recaptured is decreased by 20% 
for every year more than five that the land is held. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1909 a^so restricts the deductibility of interest paid to purchase or c«ny 
"investment property." The term "investment property" docs not include property used in a trade or 
business and the Partnership has been advised that according to the weight of current authorit)^ it 
would be considered to be engaged in a trade or business (although no regulation on this new provision 
has yet been issued). For example, any interest expenditures incurred by the Partnership to purchase its 
vineyards, would be considered to be Interest expense in connection with a trade or business r«ther 
than interest expense in connection with on investment. Thus, sucb interest deductions could be claimed 
in full by the Partners. "However, by virtue of the fact that the farm manager is guaranteeing a specific 
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mctum to the Partnenhip, the IRS may take the position that the farm maiiager ij, in effect, a lessee 
and that the Partnership hold^ its property suhject to a net lease, in which event interest paid by the 
Partnership may be deemed investment interest" . 

a 

Although the minimum tax Was also enacted as p^rt of the Tax Reform Act of 196^, the only ^tix 
preferences" resulting from Ranchb de las Uvas Associates, Ltd. activities which would be subject to the 
lOCb minimum tax would be the difference betwe<^n accelerated and straight line depreciation aiid any 
capital gains arising from the future sale of vineyard property, improvement^ or equipment "However, 
the IRS may take the position that the Partnership holds its property subject to a net lease, in which 
event interest paid by the Partnership will also be deemed to bo an item ^f tax preference." 

Title to tho real property will bo in the Partnership. All depreciation and tax deductions stenjming. 
from the vines or improvements aflQxed to the property will therefore inure to the Partnership. 

The Partnership will not o>!kTi afry mobile equipment such as tracton or other farm equipment This 
equipment will be supplied by afillldtes of the Yuba Orchards, and the charges for the use of this 
equipment will be that.which prevails in.the industry. Tho Partnership will, therefore, be entitled to the 
full deduction for the costs of the use of the equipment 

The property of tho Partnership may be given as collateral to a bank or other fbancial institution 
for the purposes of annual crop loans, if needed for farming operations. The cost of siich loan and the 
repayment of such is the responsibility of Yuba Orchards and will under no circumstances encumber 
anything other than the crop to be produced on the property should the proceeds from sale of crops be 
insuiBcient for repayment of said crop loan. 

• This summary of tax consequences is based on the advice of Freshman, Marantz, Comsky & Dcutsch, 
Law Corporation, counsel to the Partnership, and is subje<:t to changes in tlie applicable law. The 
Partnership has not requested a ruling from the Internal Revenue Service with respect to the deducti- 
bility in 1971 of prepaid Interest, other advance payments, the specific application of the provisions of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1960, ornny other.mattcrs set forth above, ' 

Each investor is advised to consult his own tax adviser for more detailed information with respikjt 
to taxation of limited partnerships, the deductibility of tho prepaid expenditures described above, and 
the various other tax aspects of investing in tho Partnership. Investors should, of course, consider the 
overall effect which unavailability of the larger deduction due to advance payments in 1971 would have 
on their individual tax liabilities for 1971 and subsequent years as well as the overall effect of the 
possibility of the disallowance of these deductions in 1971. 

APPRAISAL OF VALXJE • * 
On June 1, 1971, Charles H. Sorter, AS.A, 503 Rowell Building, Fresno, California 93721 
appraised tho fair market value of the property to be $4,191,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF UMITED PARTNERSHIP 
The following are .the principal features of tho Limited Partnership: 

(a) Name: Rancho de las Uvos Associates, Ltd. 

(b) Address: 2015 Brundage Lane, Suite 202, Bakersfield, California 93302; telephone (803) 
327-0901. , " 

, (c) Primary Purpose: The ownership and farming of vineyard and tree crop property for 
investment benefits. 

,(d) General Partner: Pcrhan Agricultural Enterprises, Ltd.; all overall administrative and 
managerial duties and responsibfilties. 
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(e) Limited Pftrtners; Tht investon; Unbility limited to cupitftl pontributioit Tbe limited 
pArtncn h*vo no miuageri*! right*, but have the right by majority vote to replace the General 
Partner, and with the General Partner's concurrence to sell the property or terminate the Part* 
nership, and have the right to inspect records, receive Accounting; receive jill tax losses of the 
Partnenhip* 

(£) If the General Partner is removed, his subordinate interest in the Partnenhip is appraised 
and the internet converted to equivalent limited Partnership interest 

(g) Reports to Limited Partners; The General Partner will furnish the Limited Partners 
with annual reports contaiiiing certified financial statements. It will also furnish annual- reports 
to the Limited Partners to be used In preparing the investoi's personal Federal income tax returns. 

(h) Term and Dissolution: The Partnership will continue until December Sit 1999, l^ut may 
• b« dissolved earlier as provided in the Agreement Upon dissolution, any remaining assets, after 

payment of all liabilities, will be -distributed per said Agreement. 

(i) Transfer of Interest: The General Partner has the right in the event of a transfer to 
purchase the interest, and consent of the General Partner is required but may not be unreasonably 
withheld. If required, the Corporation Commissioner's approval may be necessary.^ ^ 

(J) Tenancy in Common: If the dissolution of the limited Partnenhip should occur ahany 
time before the sale of all the Partnenhip property, title to the property may devolve to the 
Limited Partners as tenants in common* 12?e owncnhip of tlJc properly in tenancy In common 
by the Investors may create di£Bcultics in the management and disposition of the property. 

INSPECnON OP DOCtlMENTS 
Tlie subscribers arc Invited to inspect the application for the herein permit filed with the Los 
Angeles Oifico of the Corporations Commissioner and onyjexhtbits tliercto at ttie office of the General 
Partner at 2015 Brundago Lane, Suite 202, Bakersfield, California. For a more complete elaboration 
of the points made in the Prospectus and an examiiution of all the underlying documents,'^ Is 
suggested that the investors avail themselves of tliis opportunity. Particular attention is callcf to 
the Purchase Agreement the Farm Management and Cultural Agreement all of which are available 
for the investors' examination. References to tlio docuntents in \hc Prospectus arc summary references 
only and are qualified by such references. 

LEGAL OPINION 

Legal matters in connection with the sale of the Limited Partnenhip interests o(fcrr)d hereby 
will be passed upon by Freshman, Marantz, ComsVy & Deulscli, Law Corporation, 9171 Wilshlro 
Boulevard, Suite 530, Beverly Hills, California 90210, which firm also represents the General Partner. 
Investors desiring legal counsel regarding the Limited Partnenhip or any other matten contained 
herein should secure independent counsel of their own selection, which arrangements will bo at 
their own expense. ^ 

^ REPRESENTATKH>JS ' 

Neither the General Partner iK)r any affiliate nor any pcnon or entity acting in any capadty 
whatsoever with respect to this offering has any authority to make any representations or warranties, 
either express or implied, other than the representations or wariranties which may be contained in 
this Prospectus and the documents attadied hereto. j 

Neither the General Partner nor any affiliate nor any person or entity connected with this offering 
in any capacity makes any representations or warranties as to the Federal tax consequences of the 
transaction described herein. Any reference to tax matters are for illustrative^ purposes only and 
no responsibility for the accuracy thereof is assumed. 
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EXIUBrr (contimttd) 

^ \The iticoineprojcctioni ire bwed on the foUowing'. 
Incomt from TabU Onprn 



Preienlly the.propcrty is planted to table grapes to the extent oT 335 icrcf, The income projection 
iT^tacd on a yield of 400 boxes pet acre and • sila^jpnce of 14.00 per box. From 1074 and on the 
property will be planted to table grapes to the extcntoF 435 acres. The yield and price Is expected 
tobethesamcr 

Income from Tree Fruit ' 

Presently the property is planted to tree fruit to the extent of 75 acres. The income profecHon 
IS based on a yield of 500 boxes per acre at a sales price of $4.00 per box. From 1072 and on the 
, acreage devoted to tree fruits wOl bo reduced to 55 acres. • . 

Income from Wine Grapes ^ ^ 

Thb property presently has 105 acres* of producing wine grape vineyards. It is expected that 
these 105 aacs will yield three tons peV acre in 1072; six tons per acre In 1973; nine tons per acre 
in 1974; and 10 tons per acre in 1975. In 1974 the acreage devoted to the growing of wine grapes 
will be increased by 575 acres for a total of 680 acres devoted to wine grapes,. Tlw 575 acres will 
yield three tons per acre in 1974; six tons per aero in 1975; nine tons per acre in 1976; and 10 tons 
per acre in 1077 and thereafter. The expected sales price for the product will be $100-00 per ton. 

Prepaid Cultural 

The IttS may take the position that even for a cash basis taxpayer the deductions for cultural 
expenses sljould Ixj taken, in the year in which the supplies and services comprising "cultural 
expenses'* are used. * , 

Final Payment on Mortgage ^ 

There will be a final principal payment of $700,000 duo on the alhinclusivo deed of trust in Decem- 
ber 1090, plus accrued interest of $45,500. 
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(By Michael Perelmtni Economics Deptrtmenti Cbico Stat«> College, 
t> • ' Chico, Calif.) 

A cynitt mlfht even assert that the family farm U an institution which f unc^ 
tions to entice farm families to supply batches of labor and capital at substand- 
ard rates of return in order to supply the general^ economy with agricultural 
products at bargain prices. 

^ — Glenn L. Johmon 

Americans are much mo^ willing to praise the small farmer than to help 
him; but small scale farming is not eren praised; the farms we really admire 
are the large, capital intensive operations* Clifford Hardin reflects this basic 
attitude when he writes : 

''Using a modern feedlKM^ system for broilers, one man can ta£e care of 
60,000 to 75,000 chickens. One man in a modern feed lot con now take care of 
5,000 head of cattle. One man, with a mechanized system, can oprdttc a dairy 
enterprise of 50 to 60 milk cows* * _ 

''Agriculture, in short, does an amazingly efficient Job of producing food," ^ 

Yes, if we measure efficiency by output per farm worker, then we must 
agree with Secretary Hardin's analysis; and in that case, we should bet on 
with the Job of clearing the land of the inefficient small farmer to make way 
for the large modem farms which arc tapablo of using the newest technology. 

On the other hand, we could ask ourselves why we should measure efficiency 
by outptffc per manhour. After all, no man alive can really feed 75,000 chickens 
by himself, In reality he is aided by many other men who have made the 
cages and grown the feed^ But we don't see these other mfen at the broiler fac- 
tol'y ; in fact, some of them might have never set foot on a farm, ^et they are 
farmers nonetheless, for wlthout;ttfese men producing the capital and other in- 
puts, the modem farm would jimlier away. ^ 

Since we cannot measure the physical contribution of these men, we use a 
different measure of efficiency; namely, profitability* Here again, the large, 
modern farms come out on top because they are very profitable ; otherwise 
major corporations would not be investing in these farms. However this 
efficiency owes a great deal to their tax accountants and attomeys: Moreover, 
"high leverage and capital gains on the scale experience^ over the past decade 
can convert a nominal rate of return on total investment into an effective rate 
of return on equity of, eight to ten percent or higher." * These advantages give 
the corporate farmer an edge over the small farmer. Furthermore, the profits 
, of the large farmer are due in large part to government subsidies. According 
to a study by the Legislative Reference Service, large farms with over $40,000 
sales per farm would face greater financial difficulties if price supi>orts were 
discontinued. In fact, had price supports been absent, expenses on the average 
would have exceeded receipts for those farms with over $40,000 sales.^ So 
profit cannot be considered an accurate guide to efficiency in tlie farm sector. 

Larger farmers have other advantages, over and above government policy. In , 
the flrat place their buying power gives them leverage in the marketplace. 
They get o^ieai>er inputs and lower interest;* however these advantages could* 
bo neutralized if small farmers pooled their buylnjg x>ower so that their weight 
would alio be felt A second advantage of the large farm stems from a some- . 
times diSfcfcnce between the goals of larger and small farmers. To see this 
you must understand that some large farming operations are verjr interested in 
, land speculation. As Simon Askin, Tenncco's Executive Vice President for Ag- 
riculture and Land Development, says, "We consider land as an inventora^ but 
wo are all for growing things on it while we wait for a price appreciation for 
development Agriculture pays the taxes plus a little^"'' 

As more and more of these well off farm interests go into farming the price 
of land is bid up and the market for farm products becomes glutted : Thus the 
price of farm products falls or fails to keep up with the prices of other goods. 
But the land speculator doesn't mind. In fact, it is to his beteflt at tax time 
to bo in an Industry with a low rate of current earnings while his canity rises 
with rising land values. • ^ 

On the other hand, the small farmer needs his Income tO(}Hy to meet his cur- 
rent expenses. He can benefit from the rising land values only when he sells 
out and ceases t6 be a farmer. 

Bee footnote! nt end of article. 
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Now w« come to the heart of the paper in which we go into Bome economic, 
ecological and social reasons for the superiority of the small farm. Our argu- 
ment Is grdunded on one historical fact : that until the age of induatrlallsftfcton, 
all societies had to work harder to feed themselvei^ as their population grew; 
that Is, a one percent increapp in population meant a larger than one percent 
Increase in the effort required to feed everyone. You can find a very nice docu- 
mentation of this fact in Ester Boserup's The Gondiiiona of Agricultural 
Qroxcthfi We have reversed this trend witlji Industrialization onl^ by means of 
harnessing the energy of fossil fuels. This stored up energy made it poaeible 
for the farmer to cut the soil- with steel plows, to harvest with sophisticated 
machinery and then to take his produce to cities hundreds or even thousands 
of miles away. 

The most dramatic form of mechanization was the tractor. As late as lid20, 
more than 20 million horsepower was provided by horses and mules. These an- 
imals had to be fed from the land.^ With the adoption of the tractor, this land 
^as freed* to produce food for humans Instead of horses and mules.* A tractor 
feeds on oil. Not only was land fr^d by the tractor; labor was also freed be- 
cause one man plowing with a tractor jcbuld do/the work of several men plow- 
ing with a mule. The net effect of mechanization is shown in Table I. 

TABLE I i-HOW MECHANICAL POWER REP UCES HUMAN POWER 



C^st of opiratinf 

, " TrKtor Man hours, and maintainini 

horsipowir . offarmw6rk farm capital (mil* 

Ytar (In millions) (In millions) Hons of dollars) 

l9Za- :.• ' 5 13,406 .. 

950 93 6,922 5,640 

960 154 4,590 ^,310 

1969 203 3,431 11,500 



i 



1 Sourct: Clunf is in Farm Production and Efflcitncy, A Summary Riport, 1970, U.S. Dtpartmint of AgrlcuUurt, 
Statistical Built tin, No. 233, Washinfton, Junt. 1970. 

The displaced workers left the farms to go to the c/tles where they produced 
Inptits for agriculture as well as the goods and services which constituted our 
CjNI', But as we produced more goods, we consumed ^more and more of our 
stored up energy. For Instance, farmers use the dverage tractor .400 hours per ^ 
year," SJnce the average tractor is about 40 horsepower, we can estimate thof 
each tractor represents about 16,000 horsepower hours of use.^ Assuming that 
the average tractor consumes about .01 gallons of fuel per horsepower hour, 
then Its use represents 160 gallons of fuel per annum. Since we have about 5 
minion tractors in the U.S., we tan estimate that tractors alone consume about 
•.H billion gallons of fuel.^^ But tractors are only a portion of agriculture's 
drain on our energy supplies. 

To show what high levels of energy consumption nfean for agriculture Fred 
(^ottrell tried to compare the energy budgets of Japanese and American 
fnrming.i^ He found comparable statistics for two rice farms, one In Japan 
and the other In Arkansas. In Japan, an acre could be cultivated and har* 
vested with about 90 man-days which Is equivalent to 90 horsepower hours. On 
the Arkansas farm, more than 1,000 horsepower hours of energy were used 
just to power the tractor and truck. Moreover, the consumption of electrical 
energy exceeded 600 hp-hours. CoYtrell did not even include the energy re- 
quired to produce the tractors and equipment In fact, some authors believe 
that the •efficient* American grain farm consumes more than one calory of-fos- - 
fill fuel energy for ' each calory of food it produces.^^ if are facing an 
energj* crisis then this type of farming is absolutely irrational. 

Of course we did not feel any pinch ; energy wds still cheap and abundant. 
Still we could count uiwn yeservoirs of energy from Arabia, Venezuela and tlie 
other corners of the world. Moreover, the prices of other raw materials fell 
making mechanization still cheat)er, at the same time that a rising standard of ' 
living made men expect more for an hour*s worth of work. Mechanisation be- 
came economically irresistible, hut what was irresistible in the past might be 
unfeasible in the future. More and more people are populating this planet and 
most of them are demanding some of the comforts which we Americans enjojr. 
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This increased eomp^tition for a diminishing or constant supply of raw mate- 
rials wit! force up the prices in the future, (Besides part of the Cheap/iesall^f 
some 0t our raw materials rests on our military and economic influence over 
the weak natipus which export them ; that is, some of their cost is hidden In 
our-militAry and foreign aid budgets.) What is most crucial is that the type of 
technology which is profltable with falling raw material ia not the type 

which will be most profltable when these prices Increase, 

We are also facing a population explosion which meafis that we do not have 
to worry, about economizing on labor ; we will have a labor suplus economy. In 
fact, our nation already has a labor surplus economy "so long as millions of 
men cannot flad work. Yet we call our farm sector elBclcnt while it brags * 
. about how few men It employs. We need to think about labor absorbing agri- 
culture. 

Of course, we could use much more labor to care for our natural resources. 
But care is unnatural to large scale farms; it is expensive and uneconomical. ^ 
V^-lt is cheaper to pollute our water with pesticides and nitrates; it is cheaper to 
vdessicate , our topsiol. As a result our natural resources are wasted, and the 
quality of our food suffers. Moreover, our yields are not very high even though 
w6 have some of the finest agricultural soils in the world. For Instance, Japa- 
nese pea^sants are able to harvest 1,100 more kilograms per hectare than an ^ 
Amorican farmer. Yet the Japanese have a considerable worse climate and 
much iK)orer soil. Moreover, five percent. of the Japanese rice land is not 
irrigated.^* 

In the Orient, however, care of the land Is a flno art. Although much of 
their land is marginal, they have been able to farm it with yields comparable 
or higher than our own. Yet this lt\nd has been farmed for forty centuries. 

One example might help to explain how tlie Chineese, for instance, have 
been dble to maintain their resources^ In the part of the United States where 
I live we clear our lands of rice stubble by burning the fields: In China, rice 
stubble was used for all sorts of puri)oses, but It was also burnt as a cooking 
fuel. The heat from the stove was drawn ofif through pipes and led to large' 
black blocks of subsoil which absorbed the heat. These blocks made nice, warm 
* beds for the rhineese. Sooner or later, the beds began to crumble; the heat 
and the nutrients from the smoke had opened the blocks up to microbial life.' 
Ho the crumbling beds were returned to the fields where they made excellant 
fertilizers Everything was used and nothing was wasted. According to some. 
Chairman Mao Is maintaining this ethic In China today." 

However we have no such ethic, and because we do not care for our natural 
resources, neither our yields nor the quality of our food Is very high. The his- 
tory of our com crop Is Instructive here ; American soils have been almost leg- 
endary for their fertility. One commentator was ^nly slightly exaggerating 
, when he Said, tluit our soils are so rich that "If yju tickle them with a hoe. 
they laugh with a harvegt*Vi<5 We were somlnd^s about protecting this fer- 
•tlllty that we have spent much more efforTWiyrrylng about farm soils them- 
selves*. Tart of our carelessness was understandable; wo seemed to have a 
boundless sui)ply of land and so long as there was new land to put under cul- • 
tlvatlon, the effects of soil depletion would be less striking. For Instance, be- 
^ tween 1S70 and 1920 corn yields rcnmlned eonstiint, but about two-thlrds of 
' the Increased acreage was located In eight combelt states where the mean 

yield was twenty i)ercent higher than the United States average. Then between ^ 
1002 and 1025, yields were able to Increase slightly, but this Increase In yield 
was made possible bwause less fertile land, like that found In Texas and 
Oklahoma, was taken out of production. Soon after the begln»Ui£ of the 1020'8 J 
yields began to fall and although acreage remained constant until the early 
1030*s, production began a downward trend. Then. from the, 1937 low, yields 
' rose to a above the nlnty year mean for the period 1870, to 1900; One part 
of the explanation Is that production was discontinued on more than lIVc of 
the 1037 acreage In the relatively low yielding southern states. This land was 
probably taken out of production because the soil was too depleted to continue 
further cultivation of the com. Another reason for the rising yields of the late 
1930's was the lntrodu*ct^5)n of high yielding hybrid com.i' The more extensive 
roots system andwaggresslve feeding characteristics of the hybrids, {enabled 
them when first MVoduced, to extract fertility which was Inaccessible to oi>en 
pOlenated varitles. That Is. hybrid corn sped up the rate of soli depletion. But 
there was another reason why the hybrld^com produced more. The Increased 
yields were bought at a cost of lower protein content.i^ The agronomists refer 
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w^'l^na^f^^a ''"^ inverse nittogen law Which says that the more nitrogen 
we^flnd in a crop the less we can expect Its yield to be And similnriv thP 
I'^^t^nd'^f/l!^ percentage of nltrpgen we can eSect?o S rogen 

IS found in all proteins and may be taken a rough proxy for the protein level 

dnT^otTom^'iL'tT?^'' '"^ n^^'""^ Indian cSrnVs'srow^ a Stern conl 
A l^ t.^ ^. '^^'^ ' years we selected those seeds which nro- 

dueed more until the protein content fell substantially. But even befwe tfie ad- 
Jo™ iWi*"-^ IT ^fa'ol"" P''^^'"^ hols on an «dS Set oi 
trmo^ ttan'^lO^ ^'^^TJ^ 19*7 the average protein content of cork fell 
K?fJ^ lOyo f" At first livestockmen complained about the value- of hv- 
J^ "''' " ^e ^""'t much about that anymore b^ause 
feed to%y is ^supplemented with heavy doses of fish protein Most of^ this 
comes fjom fish caught off the shor* of Peru where tST pS suffer from wo 
tein derfrevafion. The United States imports enough fish protlSi to Xe out 
" ^Ht?T P'"*"'" deficiency in the entire continent KutH America"* 
rrl^t^o^Va^at^ie^f '"^^ ^"•'^^^^ ^^^^ " 

camfhyTril '^St^^l^^ZJ^X^^ ' 
mechamcal harvesting becomes a simple matter. Thus hybrid com helped to 
speed up the jnechani^atlon of agriculture. And perhaps most orall, hybrid 
corn demonstrated the productivity of 'efficient' agrigulture 
" ble rii^^L^p': weakens our crops and mates thei more suscepta- 

■chPm?ft,i« ' ^^^^.f^. recent Southern Com Leaf Blight Epidemic. The 
chemitols we use tp aid in farming are dangerous to many different life 
form^b*ds pets ai!d even humal,s. Yet afl this is considered efficient 

.a^ny people grant that the small farm has ecological as well as social ad 
vantages ov^r the factory farm, but then they ask if the smalTl^r^ could feed 

higher yields than, larger farms. The yields reflect in part, the^more Intensive 
care which the small farmer gives his land. Moreover, it HoS thTwl 
would produce more food by putting more people to work on the land 

But then would people want to return to the land? Young pefinle today are ■ 
. giving us the answer to that question when they do go back tTthl lands an^ 
farm communally They are fed up with the city; with its paie and ^to its 
tensions and with its intolerance. p mm wim us 

But wbalia*bt)ut our standard of living? The true measure of our standard 
«Lir^^f^\ happiness of the people »nd judged by this standard America 
appears to be a poor nation. A return to the land might mean a return to san- 

that everybody OT everyone'ipiust take up a hoe at once. Not 
at all. But access to the land is imperative. A first step would be to end the 
government policies which encourage latge scale farming. End the tax and sub- 

lirLersThnff.*"/''^^" ^« """^t support to those 

farmers whose technology is more in harmony with nature. End the wasteful 

^"f'.^Th^n ^e""^' '"^^ materials and people. Guarantee that 

men who actually work the land get a decent living. After all the labor cost of 
^l^ '^ 'L""'^ ° small fraction of our total food cost. And finally keep in 
mind the ultimate goal ! Reintegrate the farm and the city 



Unfair Competition in Agbictjltdbe 

be^eroU'^C^nSl^f^r""™' ^^'''^^ ^^'^^'^ ''^ 

. .Recognize the importaJice of the family farm as an efficient unit of pro- 
duction and as an economic base for towns and cities in rural areas and en- 
courage, promote, and strengthen this fortn of farm enterprise." i 

In spite of the rhetoric about the family farm, our society is geared to grincf 
up the family tarm. In this papeir we shall examine some of the mechaSsms 
which contribute to this process, 

structure of our economy. In 1963 Secretary of 
the Treasury told the House Ways and Means Committee that tax farmers 
create unfair <;ompetition for farmers who may be competitors and who do 
not pay costs and expenses out of tax dollars but who must make an economic 
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profit in order to carry on ^heir farming activities." ^ in the game vein, Orville 
Freeman said when he wa^ Secretary of Agriculture that "there could be real 
trouble if Xthe conglomerates) move into agriculture . . . They already have 
contributed to the building up of, land values. They can go in and farm and 
write off their losses as a " tax deduction on a very profitable operation else- 
where. When this happens, dangerously "onf air competition takes place." ' 

A second reason for corporations entering into agriculture is r«al estate 
speculation. Land will, in all probability, continue to escalate in value. Corpo- 
rations know this and they also know that they can invest in agriculture as a . 
form of„ land speculation ; So long as appreciable capital gains can be made 
from the sale of land, the corporation can accept a low rate of return on its 
agricultural activities per ' 

Here is what an agricultural economist with the* Federal Reserve B&nk of 
Kansas had to say on the subject : * 

"Past rates of appreciation on farm land and rural reaf estate have been im- 
pressive. 'Although there is no assurance of continued increase in land prices, 
acquisition of farm land remains an attractive inflationary hedge for firms 
with adequate liquidity. Because of oth^r considerations such as rapid trans- 
portation, urban sprawl, population growth, and expanding recreation needs, 
land may be acquiring a renewed investn^ent appeal."* 

The effect of land speculation in agriculture is very dangerous to the small 
family farm. ' 

As the same agricultural economist said: "A study of the rates of return on 
farmers' equities in California. . . suggests that returns are low and appar- 
ently decreasing. Yet farmers (Including corporation farmers) continue to in- 
vest th^ir savings in agriculture." ^ 

Table I shows that Net Farm Income for U.S. farmers has barely risen be- 
tween 1949 and 1968; fOr California's farmers Total Net Farm Income has 
' risen during the same period, but this rise is not enough to compensate for the 
inflation which has eroded the purchasing power of this income. In short, 
farmers have lost ground iniaome-wise. Table II gives the other side of the bal- 
ance, sheet. This table shows the rapid rise in the average value of an ^cre of 
agricultural land. These values have more or less tripled during the period in 
question. Table III ^ows the average yalue of an acre of irrigate^ land uded 
for orchards and groves in Caljfomia ^and in the San Joaquin Valley* While 
the values of such land ^or the state as a whole have gone up, this rise has 
not been nearly so spectacular as the rapid increase in the values in the San 
Joaquin Valley. ; 

TabL|j-total net farm income 

^ {Millions of dollars] • 



Year 


California 


UnitidSUte- 


1949 


735 


12, W 




846 


13,67r 




1,084 


15,987 


1952_._ 


1, 100 


15, 051 


1953 


974 


13,088 


1954- 


941 


12, 503 


1955 


1,007 


11, 464 


1956 


1, 072 


11, 444 


1957 _ 


968 


Ml, 355 


1958- _ 


963 


ia,500 



Yiar 



1959.. 
I960-. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966- 
1967.. 
1968. 



California, Unittd Statis 



1.04S 
971 
919 

1,010 
913 

1,073 
984 

1,058 
970 

1,157 



11,454 

12, 079 
12,987 
12,215 
13,206 
12. 266 
14.987 
16,253 
14,735 
14,675 



Source: Farm Incom^-Statt Estimatts, 1949-^, USDA, ERS, Aufust 1969. * 

TABLE II-REAL ESTATE VALUES: UNITED STATES AND CALIFORNIA 



Yiar 


Cilifornia ^ 


Unittd Statis 


Yaar ' 


California ^ 


Unittd Statis 


1950-.-.- 




J 65 
^ 106 


1965 


— — » 

160 


139 


1960 ^, 


"ik ' 


1969 


186 


179 



> 1957-^9 iqual 100. 

Sourci: Farm Rul Estati Mark*! Divilopminti, 1965-March 1969, USDA, ERS, ippmdix, p. 6. 
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TABU III-AVERAQE VALUE OF AN ACRE OF IHRIGATED UND USED FOR ORCHARDS AH0 GROVES 
IN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 

Yikr ; T Siff Jbtquh 

■■ ■ : • ; VaiUy. California 

TO understand the importance of the potential gains to the farmer as a real 
estate^ulator we must iinderstand that "... the net capital gains on Cali- 
/am real estate would haY^ totaled about ?12.3 billion between 1950 
and 1966 had farmers sola out at values used by the USDA in computing the 
January^ 1. 1966 Balance Sheet for Agriculture. a?his figure Js net of an esti- 
mated $14 bilUon invested by farmers in land improvement and irrigation de- 

,v,n«^^?^ Pf^^^ income, which varied from a low of $846 

million in 1950 to a high of $14 blUion in 1962, totaled only $16.8 billion for 
the 16-year period." « 

' An example might help us to understand what aU of this means to the small 
ramily farmer. We saw that the tax laws encourage wealthy individuals and 
corporations to buy farms. Furthermore the rapid build up of lapd values en- 
courages investment in farming as a form of land speculation. As these inves- 
tors buy up the farm land, they confirm the correctness of the judgement of 
the speculator and thus add. fuel, to the fire. The speculator-farmer and m tax 
dodge-farmer can and often do produce crops, but they da not depend on the 
revenue from , these crops as the sole source of support for their families. Just 
as an urban speculator can call a parcel of land a parking lot. As long as he 
Kets enough cars to pay more than the wages of an attendant, he profits from 
the parking lot business. But imagine another parking lot owner down the 
street, one who intended to stay in this business for ever. He would, extiect his 
lot to support his family. If it could not, he would\have to sell out. Such a 
parking lot owner would suffer if so many speculatof^ caUed their land park- 
ing lots, that the price of parking would be driven way down. The reduction 
Of income flight be sufficient to drive him out of business. Only those with suf- 
ficient resources so that they really don't need the revenue from their parking 
lots for their day to day existance would be able to survive. 

At the same time that speculators and tax-dodge farmers drive up the price 
of land, they depress the amount of money a farmer ealns from his crops be- 
cause they flood the market with more food than the forces of supply ahd de- 
mand, would call for under a free market system. 

In the first place, the- low returns to ordinary farmers means that the price 
system is signaling that too many resources are devoted to agriculture. Yet, as 
^we have shown, large scale farms are ignoring these signals "and investing 
heavily in agriculture contrary to the normal logic of the market place 

Secondly, large corporations have the political clout to move the government 
to open up new lands to agriculture through large scale reclamation projects, 
especially in the arid West, where these corporations own large tracts Of land. 
These lands, when irrigated by even very expensive water, can turn a hand- 
some profit by growing high priced crOps like grapes and tree crops. 

Because the total acreage devoted to spedality crops like grapes and tree 
crops is so small, what might seem to be an insignlflcant increase in acreage 
can glut the market. One economist, James Bonnen, who studied the effects of 
federal reclamation projects concluded that "increased production on reclama- 
tion-served land ... has reduced, non-reclamation farmers' income." ^ a recent 
study of the effect ^lexpected from the San' Joaquin West Side Development 
studied several crops and concurred with Bonnen. According to this study, the 
^ project will depress the price of deciduous fruits from 6 to 7%, almonda from 
•4 to 8%, grapes from 9 to 17%,* cantalopes from 7 to 17%, other vegetables 
•^rbm 4% to 7% and early spring^po^oes from 42 ot 80%.« 
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Who is going into these specialty crops? Tenneco Oil has 3,800 acres of 
grapes; 1850 acrfeg of almonds; 1000 acres of citrus and almost 900 acres of 
peaches and plums » Kaiser /Aluminum expects to b6 the world's largest produ- 
cer of walnuts.*** 

In short, the effect of the large corporate farm has been to depress the price 
of current production and to increase the price of and. We can, if we want, 
I view these capital gains on land^as a substitute for current savings and invest- 
ment; but, on the other hand, the family farmer doesn't have much choice 
about this saving. And worse yet, the small family farmer often has difficulty 
- in transferring this saving (i.e., real estate value) into cash by borrowing. So 
when the need for quick cash comes, he can only raise money by selling his 
farm. Listen to what the President of John Deere & Co, h^s to say* about the 
availability of credit to the small f anner.** 

"To us credit is a sales tool. We provide it because we must (because banks 
do not) . . . The paper we accept from dealers Carries higher rates than the 
banks chargjs for such paper and our rates are as low as any in the industry. 
Even so theVmotint of retail paper our company had on its hands last October 
31 (1957), me end of our fiscal year, approximated $100 million, 200% more 
than three year ago. Surely the limited availaUUti/ of credit from other lower 
cost sources mu8t he a factor in the situation, 

"We do not attract this business by taking excessive risks. Our credit stand- 
ards have been high . . . (and) our losses have been minor." 

The large farmer gets a break pn other inputs besides credit.. Table IV 
shows the differences between what large and small farmers pay. Still more 
important than the volume discounts available to the corporations are the ben- 
efits of market manipulation. As a corporation like Tenneco gets into the al- 
mond canning business, it can use its leverage from its large production of al- 
monds to force down almond prices. The losses to Tenneco-as-a-farmer are 
* more than compensated by the gains to Tenneco-as-a-buyer-of-alihonds. 

TABLE IV-REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN FARM SIZE AND COST OF CAPITAL AND OTHER PURCHASED INPUTS 







Voluma discounts 






Intirist on 
op«rat!ni capital 
Farm sfza (acras) (6 parcant normal) 


Fartilizars 
(Parcant) 


^-Crap dustinf 
Insacticidas and araaTsprayini 
(Parcant) (Parcant) 


Total dlffaranca 
from basa cost 
par acta 


80 /- 6.tt 

160 6.52 

320 6.47 

640 6.47 

1,280 6.15 

3,200 5.90 


0 
4 
4 
4 

10 
10 


4 8.5 
U4 


0 ' 

0 

0 

12.5 
17.5 

;-25 


;0.56 
-.25 
53 

-1.27 

-r3.96 

-&62 



> Danotas only ona obtarvation bahind tha data. 

Sourca- J E Farii^and D. V. Armstroni ; Economlas Assoclatad witti Farm Siza, Karn County Cash Crop Farms, Gianni nl 
Foundation Rasaarcfi Raport No. 269, 1963, pp. 73-96. 

Corporations which sell to agriculture also benefit from farming. In an arti- 
cle in Doanes' Agricultural Report, entitled "Big Corporations Invest More in 
Agriculture", Peter Grace, President of W. R. Grace, is quoted as saying in 
1967 : 

" « . . U.S. nitrogen plants are operating at only 7S% of operating capacity 
in 1968." 
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Th^artide continues by noting' that: 18 , 

**Most firms supplying petroleum products and ag chepiicals are being forced 
by tlie competition to offer credit (like John Deere & Co.). They would prefer 
not to do this, especially with today's high, cost of money ... 

"During the struggle for control of Kern County Land Company last sum- 
mer, more than one fertilizer firm wa^ interested in acquisition, from the 
standpoint of guaranteeing an outlet for a large amount of their products on 
the company's huge irrigated crop acreage." 

The article concludes that "it is our opinion that corporate farming will in- 
creaise. It's a matter of how fast." 

Tile last statement does seem correct Corporations are taking over agricul- 
ture. Some farmers will survive, but they will be the farmers who are willing 
ana able to gro,w to a size large enough i^o that they can play the salne game 
as the corporate farmers. 

RudQlph A. Peterson, ex-President of the Bank of America, says that based 
on facta and trends "what is needed is a program which will enable the Sm^ll 
an<l uneconomic farmer — the one who is unwilling or unable to bring his farm 
to the commercial level by expansion or merger — to taki^his land out pf produc- 
tion with dignity".^* A spokesman for Gates Rubber Corporation was a little 
more blunt: *'The economists say that forty percent of the people in agricul- 
ture are goin^ to have to leave the farms eventually— we're just helping some 
of these tMiiake the change''.^^ 

♦A furtber rMJon for conglomerates to WTeit In afrtculture bali to do with their 
nnanclal ihachinatlofls. "Most agribusiness companlea don't lell at near the P/E (pr£e 
to earlngs\j:atlo} of the non*agrlcultural companies. In other words, a non-agricultural 
•f? earning ^100,000 per ye^ar might be expected to sell for around $2 mlUion. On the 
2Tn?fnSS°?'H°i agricultural firm earning the «ame amount might be expected to scU for 
JTOO.OOO to %1 million or at a much more favorable P/Jtfl ratio. What this means is 
that the company acquiring the agribusiness firm gets an immediate improTement in Its 
share earnings" (See Henry Flola, "Interview with Walter Mlnger, Vice President 
National DiTlsion, Balk of America, S.K. : Corporate Acquisitions: What they are all 
about and why they take place", We^terilSfPruit Grower. July 1968, p. 18.) "* 

From a speech by Senator Lee Metcalf before the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Taw Reform, 1969, March 10. 1069, p. 2013. ^^m^o ^ummxticc, 

Feb?uary^22°1969*'* Dletsch, "The Merger Boom, Who Owns What?", New Republic, 

* Jl- Swakhamer, "The Growth of Corporate Farjning," in Monthly Review of the 
^anMf City Federal Reterve Bank, May 1068, p. 15. jr c y • 

* Ibid. 

£?conSSSS*°July^l06"rf "^''2!^^^ too, Much for Farmland?" Illinoi$ Agrioultural 

•John a'. Hopkin. Vice-President Bank of America N.T. & S.A., "Some ImpUcatlons of 
Long-Term Outlook of CaUfornia Agriculture on Capital Requirements^" deUrered to the 
Agricultural Economists of the Federal Reserve Banks, Ma^ 24, 1067, p. 17. 
X Absence of Knowledge of Distributional Impacts: An Obstlcal 

t? J?r*9."^* Public Program Analysis and Decisions,*' in Aiitalytit andijtmiuation of 
Public Expenditure: The PPB BuMtem, Joint Economii ComtnittW, p. 4a5?^# ^ 
o ^ Gorden A. King, Projections 0/ Calif omia Agriculture ta%9t0 and 

iOU: Potential Impact of San Joaquin VaVeu West Bide Development/' p, i20. 
In One of the Basics at KCL," Western Fruit Grower, October 1060. p. 15. 

" -Kaiser Plan for Walnut Production," Western Fruit Grower, August 18 6^, p. 5. 
Wm. A. Hewitt, from speech in Board of Governors, Federal Reserre System, i^^- 
^^^^.^inP. Business, U. Government Printing Office, 1968, p. 364. 

ar 106§ Invest More in Agriculture?' Doan&s Agticulturar Report, Janu- 

aryJ968 Invest More in Agriculture)' Doane's Agricultural Report, Janu- 

>*^Faria Polity Question," in AgH Finance, Jan/Feb. 1969. p. 42. 
"Said -to the Select Committee on Small Business of the United States Senate, Sub- 
committee on Monopoly in hearings held in Omaha, Nebraska, May 20, 1968, p. 11. 
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iOeUDEIIMGULEAtTBMKO MC. 

■ ' p Q. tox 3to • •Aicat9rieu).CAurcimM't3302^« toc/aas-otoo 

HOWARD ft MARGULEAS 

/'"•'•"^ February 21, 1972 



The Honorable Adlai K, Stevenion, Hi 
Chairman 

Subcoxnniittee on Mijgratory Lalbor - - ' 

United Statei Senate 
Waihington, D. C. 20510 

i 

My dear Senator Stevenaonr 

While I wai unable to perionally- participate in your recent 
California Senate Subcommittee Hearings because of previous 
commitments, nevertheless, as per my discussions with Boren 
Chertkov, I did want to provide you wilii the4nformation re- 
/ quested as to Heggblade*Marguleas-Tenneco*s agricultural 
activities* ♦ 

The added profit to farmers - including "small ones** * which 
results from utilizing professional marketing help seems to be 
lost in much of the current public discussion* on agri-business 
and the work of corporate enterprise in thig field. 

On a s^txiilar point there seems to be confusion regarding our con- 
cept of a "vertically integrated agricultural system* "^ We aid with 
the crops in the field - either ours or other independent growers - 
and follow the'm throtHfc harvesting, prpcessing, packaging, pro- 
motion, selHng, distribution And advertising to the grocer <s shelf. ^ 

If functions of other Tenneco divisions fit this system we might 
utiliase them. However, this is simply not the case. 

While Tenneco has a packaging business, this idivision does not \* 
have West Coast operations to supply ot^r needs and in fact we do 
not use a single Tenneco manufactured package in our agricultural 
' business. Not one Tenneco chemical is used in our farming opera- 
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tions. Finally, no Teimeco petrol^iim product ii utiU«ed, ag 
T«2meco Oil'i refinery is located at Chalmette, Loui liana, over 
2,000 miles from our California farzxxing operations. 

ffnasmuch as each, division is charged with its own profitability, 
competitive forces preclude use of our packaging, chemical, oil 
'and gas products in our CJaUfornia agricultural activities. 

H-M-T does some giyiwing but most of our agricultural activities 
are comprised of marketing agricultural products grown by other 
farmers. In fact, less than 20% of our agricultural sales are de- 
rived from H-M-T grown crops. The remaining 80% comes from 
agricultural products grown by many independo^it farmers both 
large and small. ^.. ^Ni^ 

An interesting case in point is H-M-TU participation in the date 
industry. This industry w4s in findncial trouble. After H-M-T 
brought its marketing expertise to bear, the operation has begun 
to turn around and the many small growers are making money for 
the first time in many years (see attached advertisement)* We at 
H-M-T saw the need and then proceeded to inject the necessary 
capital to enable the California date industry to become a profit- 
able operation for grower, packer, supermarket and consumer 
through professional marketing techniques. We emphasize that 
capital was not used for acquisition^ < 

Tenneco does not own a single date ,tree, date orchard or even a 
single date. All the dates that are marketedffey H-M-T belong to 
^growers with orchards of 5, 10, 20 and 40 acres. It is professional 
marketing of all farm goods that we are attempting to achieve 
throughout the agricultural industry whether the crpp is dates, 
almonds, fresh fruits or vegetable s^^ owned by Us or by others, 
qrowers, regardless of size, by using this kind of marketing ser- 
vice based on good chaimels of distribution and effective advertising, 
can have access to many new markets and many new customers at" 
both a fair price to them as. a grower and equally important, a good 
price to the consumer. 

The small farmer can and definitely does have a bright future in 
American agriculture. The small farmer, able and willing to^graw 
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superior products, has an ally of signifiLqaiit strength in Tenneco, 
willing and able to market this j;rower'S^oduct. As I discussed 
at length with Mr. Chertkov during his v^t to Bakersfield, we at 
H-M-T are convinced the small, the medium-sized and evep the 
large grower will benefit as a result of being part of the Sun Giant 
marketing program. In essence » this program, sponsored by 
H-M-T, is designed to create a brand label identification for vaiie- 
ties of fresh produce, including vegetables and fruit, so as to in-' 
crease demand both at the wholesale and consimier level. 

This will, we believe, assure the farmer of an outlet and higher 
return on his product. It will be the' grower's responsibility to 
grow the finest quality possible. Then it will become H-M-T*s ^ 
responsibility to hatvest, pack, market and advertise in a manner 
tliat heretofore has been prohibited from a standpoint of efficiency 
of packaging, marketing and promlotional work. This unique mar- 
keting program created for the grower is possible only through the 
use of Tenneco capital and at no cost to the^rower. The concept . 
would be worthless if it were not for the products supplied to H-M-T 
by the grower. As explained to Mr» Chertkqv, H-M-T is providing 
this service at the customary commercial rites and in fact bpars 
the full cost of ad ve rising and promotion of grower's produce under 
the Sun Giant program. Our profit is made in packaging and mar- 
keting. In essence, we at H-M-T are here to serve the small 
grower, the medium** sized grower and the large grower. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing letters written by. some of the 
various growers who supply H-M-T. As the result of having many . 
of our growers throughout the state of California report to us how 
disturbed and distressed they j/e re at reading the press reports of • * 
your Senate Subcommittee Hearings, they wore requested to put 
their thoughts in writing as to our relationship with them. It was 
gratifying that in each and every case, these growers expressed a 
sincere and candid posilSon. In this group, you will note letters 
•from small, medium and large- size growers who collectively re- 
present the backbone of H-M-T»s marketing program. . 

Naturally, it was disturbing to see your Senate Subcommittee Hear- 
ings be canuo yet another forum for the Divi^ich case, a matter of 
litigation which should bo properly resolved through the courts. 
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In addition, it was surprising to read the testimony of many of 
your witnesses who condetnned us and^iret in almost all cases 
have not had any agricultural business dealings with us. Finally, 
we wonder how much of this current agri -business alarm is pro- 
pagated for political as well as press purposes. Therefore, it 
seems necessary and important that you read the feelings, thoughts 
and expressions of people who ho do business with us on a day -to- 
day basis in some cases, who have done so for over 30 years. 

For added information, we are enclosing a fact file-on our agri- 
cultural activities which reflects our philosophy in this area. 



In conclusion. Senator Stevenson, it is correct to assimie that agri- 
culture does have problems as do almost all industj.res. Yet the 
common belief that the tinderlying problem facing agriculture 
that of overproduction is a fallacy. The real problem is lack of 
distribution, lack of promotion and lack of advertising. It is in 
this area of marketing expertise that we at H-M-T can and do pro- 
vide farmers the services they need to be successful. 



Si: 



vard P. Marguleas 



/fc 

ccj The Honorable Robert Taft 
Mr. Doren Chea^ikov 
The Honorable Alan Cranston 
The Honorable B. F. Sisk 
The Honorable John V. Tunney 
The Honorable Robert B. Mathias 



t 
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DONALD A, STEVNING 



Jiiwary 31/1972 



Hr* Harry Bleich * ^ 

California Agricultural Specialties CO* 
82625 Interstate 10 
Indio* CaliforjiJa 92201 

Dear Harry* 

Having been a jnemtjer of the Board of Dtrectow of Clllfomia 
Date Growers Association for many years, I have been involved 
very closely in the operations of the date business of the Valley. 
It hM been a rough go for many years and many growew have had 
a har?l tiine. I have observed that marv date gardens have not 
been pollinated and owners are only keeping the trees alive In 
the hope that times would get better. 

During the time that Tenneco has leased the Cal-Date facilities 
and has contracted with the Cal-Date growers to pack and market 
their fruit, there has been an ir.provement in the. distribution and 
In the price structure for our fruit., This is a good start and, 
while there must be further increases in prices received by the 
growers for dtites, I can see that this caft be accomplished through 
Improved distribution and better market practices. Tenneco has the 
facilities and the resources to do this, and I think that you 
personally can pl^y^ an important part in bringing this about. 

When we entered into our contract with you, I was frankly 
reluctant to abandon the cooperative concept of our organization 
but in this day and ane of fierce coripetition In the market, we 
must havo strong backing there by an organization big enough to do 
t^e^Job. I hope that you will stay In there and continue to work 
real hard, Harry, to do a job for us. 

V Sincerely 



DONALD A. STEVNItIG • 
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GOLDEN ^^ROWKRS. INC. 

Ftbruaiy 2, 1972 



Mn Howard MarguUos / 
M^bladt~Margut«as**Ttnntco Inc. w 
P. O. Box 380 
6ok«rsn«!d, CoJifamra 93302 

D«ir Howard; 

I hova b«en reading (n th« pop«r(^and Itgislotiva butUtlns whfch i 
ractiv*/ about tht 5«natt htaringt regordirig big business In ogricultum* My f—l" 
on this mottar should bt modi known to you as on« of your afflllattd shipp#rs. 

Goldtn Y Grow«rS/ Inc., os you ore owor* of/ Is madt up of mony 
small growtrs/ and without a lorgt soUs organization such as yours to rtprtsent tK«m/ 
thty could not compttt fn tht morket ploc* with th« moior citrus marketing co-oparatlyts. 
I r«allzt our association together is very new and so for our experience with ydu has 
been limited to lemons ond tongelos* However, we hove been extremely pleosed with 
your service ond performance to date in marketing our fruit, and we ore looking farword 
to the some results in oranges and grapefruit* . ^ 

Until contracting with your organization. Golden «Y Growers had 
been represented by th<B only othe^ citrus co-*operative in the west. Pure Gold, Inc* 
We were extremely difioti^fled with the performance, and the only alternative wos 
to join Sunkist or find o strong Independent representation* A singl# commodity co« 
operative such as Sunkist has definite limitations in these dovs of chonging distribution 
patterns, and |helr costs to small growers like us become prohibitive. Their pooling 
practices orejM^icult to understond and ore not always conducive to individual growers 
toking full o^yahtoge of seasonol differences In production* 

Your soles organization/ by handling many different comnfii^itles for 
mony, mony Incfcpendent growers through '*mlxer truck loads," in addition to straight 
rail car toddirigs, is very appeoling to us. .Your ability to get in and out of markets 
to accommodate our seasonal production Is of great value to aur growers. Your many 
yean of experience in handling soles of agricultural commodities is certoinly paying 
off for us, and we look forward to a long ond successful association with your fine com<- 
pony* ^ 



the advantages 



I would hope that the Senote Investigation will show the need for, and 
of so called "big business" In ogrlculturol marketing.^? As independent 
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firowM your *1>loQn«u** givts u« conf?d«nc« ond/Q i«nc« of security # which Is proven 
by your ilnc«f« conc«m for th« grow«5« y . 

S?rtc«mly, 



ERIC 



GOLDEN V GROWERS, INC. 
Gtrald L. D!di«r^rMl(lMi» 
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ORAI*iS 



CCXO STOKACE 

FAST 
Pftt^OOUNQ 



(209) Oiyrma 



GR&WERS « BACKERS « SHIPPERS 



U D. fhMM 



2500 SOOTH rOWlER AVE. 



ltESNO,CAlff.. 93723 



February 4, 1072 



Thp Honorable 
Adcli Stevenson 
^ United States Senate 
Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Senator Stevenson: 

In January your committee. Investigating corporate Interests In agrt- , 
business, visited Fresno. I v/as pleased to see that there are some oovem- 
ment officials who cart; enouoh about the future of aoribusinnss to take 
time from their busy schedules to Investigate the future of small farms. 

I am a grower. and packer of grapes and prape product*;, ite are a 
family operation and employ sorre 200 people during harvest and 6 all year 
round, l/e are currently trylna to extend this to a year round business by 
papk5ng raisins and other grape products. 

I feel much of our success can be attributed to one of the corporations 
In question, H S H Tenneco. Thdy have been oiir sales rooresentatives for • 
over 15 years,. and I can honestly say they have uoheld the orice of our 
products and have done an excellent job of sellino. Ite enjoy many benefits, 
which as a small familv ooeration, w6 could not ordinarily afford. 

As our sales representative, H & H Tenneco orovideS an outlet for our 
products through a large advertising campaign and a mos.t efficient and wide- 
spread cor-Tiuni cations system. They ilsO guarantee oayments from the brokers who 
purchase our oroducts so that we bear very Uttle risk In the sales portion 
of our business. Advertising and product promotion offered by such a large 
sales representative is very important to the small grower and packer who wishes 
to expand his business, as do we by marketing new products. The benefits 
;0f such a sales representative as H & K Tenneco are not Confined to the small 
growers and packers but effect the economy of California and the United States, 
through Increased einoloyment and a greater market for consumer goods. 

He aPoreciate your efforts in this matter and welcome your concern in 
the future of agribusiness. 



Sincerely, 



^KFTFTaFio' 
President 
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WaL' I?. ScLnid 

r«bjrwifir 3, 1972 



Cftl-Date Cottpany 
P^O. Box HHH ' 

Indio, California 92201 . 
Gtntleaent 

> ■ 

. As A faneer in Or«ni;(» County since I916, I has forcAd to expand 
to CoAChella Vallty due to urban groKth here since World War 11*^ 

Datw gardens were included In .»y purchaseSi and b«ing cooperatively 
winded I Joined the Valley Date Growers Association which later 
Merged into California Tate OroHers Association, Unfortunately » 
•anagettent in. this acssociatlon plus othor conditions Were not 
the boat, Year after ye»r the problems became tnorv^nbearable, 
poor sales I poor coordination^ and no noneyf until uhe board 
nemboro induced Tenneco Co* to interest theaseXves in the date 

industry. 

* ■ ' # 

Tl;^is change^ took place in 19^9t and I am now harvesting ay second ^ 
crop Kith theo unSer tho Cal^I>ate Company affiliation. Hy 1970 
crop fc paid in full, first payment has been made on my 1971-72 
crop, and I am at last solvent in my date operations. « 

While Cal-Date^Company controls about 60 percent of the valley 
date crop, I can find no evidence of control, coercion or mutual 
agrectnont^as far as the other shj.ppers a^e concerned. X am wel). 
acquainted with some of themy and they are doing nicely on their 
own. 

Certainly since the advent of Cal-Date Company (a Odenneco sub- 
aidiary) oonditiotls have stabilisody and we hope will Improve to 
a more profitable situation. 



5incercly yours, 




Walter R« 5chtQid 
Former Komber of the Board 
California Date Growers Assn. 

WRS:gd 

00: Congressnan John G» Schmitz 
Congressman Richard T. Hannk 
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t^brii^ry 3i 1972 



The Hon/ John/ G* .Sohiii.lt2! . _ 
'Congressman : ^ 
120§ Longworth House- Of CloeBulidlng 
Va^hlngton, D» C. 205X5 . 



Dear John: 

;.J.era ehclqsing to yoq a popy of a 
to the Cal-Date Company.^ 



letter which 



>h I^l 



have sent - 



It seems that the trust-bustlncr activities of the federal 
government are now reaching down into the aigrlci^ltural 
ai^eaa. As you know* Kern County Land Company wais atna Igaro- 
a ted with Tenneco Inc^, which In turn has expanded their 
agricultural research endi gales. At present they have ; 
extended Into the Coa Sheila Valley ajrea where thQy;;^Te now 
processing aftd selling dat^es, formerly processed b^jrfthe 
California Date Growers'' Association, and ^where they are 
also active in gra]^s and citrus^ fruits;/ / 

From my own k no vf 1 e t^fc-" they are good .pompe tit ion and do not 
control any largo se^ebt of agriculture in* the state, 
except perhaps la dates whore Jftey: do' control a^bout 60 ^ . 
percent. I believe my letter fully explains their activity 
in^this regard.' ' ' . • . ' 



r Knowing that^ou are certainly concerned with the agri- 
cultural Indus.try in th? Strata of Callforniat .1 would 
appreciate your personal. Ijivesfcigatlon into this matter. 



Sincerely yours, ^ 



-0" 



WRS:gd 
.s End. 1 



Valter H. Schmld 



f 
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CALEXICO,. CALIF. 92231 
W4Q NE; (7U ) 357 .3747 _ : 



Mr. Max Cook 

Hdggb!Uda Harguleas Ibxmeeo 

F.^Q. Box 758 

Ihannal, CiuLifornjia 9^74 

Ooar Kax: 




This letter is tp sumnarize eone of ttie benants >ra have enjoyi^d since becooin^ 
•escieiatedr with jrour Xonpanar^ Perhaj^ they can best bo 't)ut under the foilowing 
major categories: • , . . ^ 



1^^ 



Karketijig ^ V 
a. Sxposure 
b» Organization 

c. Power 

d. , Salas Promotion 
%• Herchandising. . 

Purchaai^ Power. ' 

linance 



KARKBTEMS ^ 

* ■ -. 

Generally s^akiiig, ypur Coopanar specializes in the aar^ting of JTresh tTuits 
and produce ancTyou have, therefore, put together all of the phases of tha 
Marketing function in oijder to do a profeiBsional job for we growers, a task , 
4Mch would not be economicaiaj f easible f or^ indirldual growers such as our- 
■elve's. Below are a few of tbe^iaarketing ptha^es mentioned above* 
■ ^ ^ * * ■ - ' ■ 

a. Bcposutfg , Tour salesman Speak with hundreds of chain stores, whole** 
•alers <nd brokers daiOy, throughout thfli marketing area bringing new customers 
for our productjg . * 

" « b» Organization . Tou are well staffed with competent salesman and other 
marketing apeciaiists who are eocperts in their fields, . f 
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• c* Powor , Btcausfe of the vd.de variety ard volume of fruits and vegetablp.s 
that you handle ^ your Company is in a. position to hold up strong against large 
chain flttores and other buyers who noznaUy beat the small fanner down on pries. 
Ihls has resulted in greater sales returns tip us* 



d« ^ lea Promotion . Your firm does an expert job of advertiding and 
promotion^Kch~ls well Organized, creative, massive, and yet, wherever possible, 
is integr^^ to the extent it identifies the . individual grower anl his product* 
(I am referHng specif icj^lly to the /e cent full-page ad you ran iri "The Packer" 
relative to our green onions.) 



e • Merchandising * We have been trying for 15 years to successfully pack 
and Market a consuraer-uraLt (pre-packaged; green onion to nq aVail. We are near 
the point of success at this time thanks to your merchaz^dising people a)!id some 
of you^ Very loyal suppliers who have dedicated much time and money to this 
project* .. 

puRCHASI^^s pcwer 

* • ■ ■ 

l!he size of your flzn has enabled you to command considerable purchasing power 
for agricultural farming, harvesting and packaging materials* In our case, you 
have assisted us in negotiating better prices and quality for seeds, fertilizers, 
equipment, jrubber bands, containers, liner^, and pre~packaging materials* All 
of this helps us to produce a better product at a lower cost* <k 



Although cotimerical {)^t>duce fanning has been going on for decades, conventional 
lending institutions have shyed away from this business primary because o^ the 
volatile narket prices azKl, therefore, hi^er risks of lo8s« 

o ■ . 

Tour Ccmpaifiy apparently feels they have a closer insight into the circimstances 
, to the exten> that you have^ loaned us substantial sums toward our growing costs 
''and provides us with harvesting and packing advances as shipments are made* lAtlth- 

out this type of financing, we woiald not have been able to , have the progrem we 

have today. ^ • * ^ 

. 0 ' ^ - 

Tb Gummarize this letter in a Une, Hax,'you have' provided the financing necessary 
for uft to haVe the desired fanning program, enabled us to produce a better product 
at a lesser cc&t through your purchasing assistanc|j, and because of your pro- 
fessionalism in marketing; you are re'turning us mora dollars for^our product* 

Tours truly, -r * 



hm Teny PoiriLez, . , 

Business Manager 

J 



LW/mJ 
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L. DDCON COMPANY 
12ia REDWOO0 DRIVE 
HIl^LSBDROUGH, CALIFORNIA 



940X0 



February 1, 1972. 



Mr. C. Harry Bleichi President 
Cal«*Date Company 
Foit 0£fice Drawer HHH 
Indio, California 92201 

Dear Mr» Bteich: 



I have been meaning to write y^u for some time to tell you what I have 
t>6en telling my friends, namely, the remarkable and welcpme change 
your company has brou^t to the business of processing and selling dates. * 

Under the previo^g<^rangement the return was unknown until approximately 
three years after the crop was started, the amount received was too low 
to cover exposes, and payments were spread over approximately two years 
after the crop was pickedt Under these conditioxjts we were sustaining a 
loss on each'crop and were considering abandoning oiir operation and laying 
off our employees, stopping purchase of fertilizers, sprays, dusts and 
supplies, and leaving the gardens remain idle. 

Your company's policy of establishing a market price before starting work 
on a new crop and definite payment dates has changed this and we can 
operate our gardens on a sound business. b^)Jii i^iith pro|)er planning. 

Keep up the good work. ' < 

. [::X^X^^ very truly, 

"W/l.* DIXON COMPANY 



,_.5;<3t ■ Mt4 ■ i?«tt6)r 'DbnderOr. 
f" Indito^^'^C^liforiusi \ '^Kx'. 



By_ 

W. Ii. 'pixon^ Jr. 
President 
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Vince fi* Sam, Inc. 



Produce Growers 



c 



PH0NE'3tf-S5l4 
f»0* lOX 3M 
THERMAly CAlirOKKIA 



January 21 » 1972 




Mr, Max Cook ^ 
H«gfblad«*4fargul«as-T«nn«co Inc*. 
P.O. Box 758 • 
Tfltrual, California 92274 

Dtax Max: 

In a short tiftt w» will bt starting anothsr harrsstitif 
ssason with asparagus. Vs would liks to takt this oppor- 
tunity to sxpress our apprtciation for ths outstanding 
job you and your organization har* dons for us. 

Sons four ysars agO| vhsn ws plantsd our first 40 acrts 
of asparagusV vs vsrs in dtbt to P.C.A. and tht bank for 
a great dsal pf mpnsy ws had lom-t in ths prtrlous yeats 
J nainly dus to poor marksting of our produce. 

Vs now bars txpandsd to 240 acres planted in asparagus. 

; Ve bare just about cleaned up all of our obligations 

^ that vere incurjred in the past years before your organi- 

. z at ion began marketing our. asparstgus. 

: Tou are especially to be commended for being able to 

I distribute lUid merchandise the asparagus at good prices 

: despite the unfair competition that ve are encountering 

I froB Mexico because of their Yt^^ cheap labor. 

' Again ^ we wish to say thanks and keep up the good vork 
' . as ve look forvard to more and better years with your 
organization and w'j^ are rery proud to be a meaber^of the 
H lb M-Tenneco family. 




Carl li. Vince 
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February 197^ 



Mr. L«wi« If, Slxte, Presidtnt 
California Almonds. Inc. 
5600 Norris Koad 



P. or, 3^5125 
3akersfi«ld, 



Bakersficld, California 93308 
Dear Mr. Slate: 

1 am writing this letter to express our d«ep concern over the method 
in Mvhich the recent US Senate Committee hearings were conducted in 
Fresno at which Mr. Howard Marguleas was scheduled to attend. 

The entire carnival atmosphere in which the meetings were held. I' 
found personally despicable and the sideshow press treatment of all 
of agriculture's side far below what the general public should be 
entitled to expect. 

|tis the feeling of so many farmers like ourselves that diversifi^ 
organizations like Tenneco play a most- valuable ana important r< 
in our entire (iocal-nsttional* inter national) agricultural picture and 
the outright distortions of your appreciated efforts on the behalf of 
agriculture in general and yourselves as a profit- oriented, tax- 
paying unit (like all of us farmers are) is demeaning and unfair, 
at best. 

Please extend to Mr. Marguleus the regrets of the Fresno- area farm- 
ing community that his awaited and hoped for message was. never heard' 
by the senatorial powers and our apologies that this aU had to happen 
in Fresno where you folks ard^ proven positive force to so many of 
us. 




ell M^WilKoA, wVice President 
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JanUpjty 24, 1972 



llr. L* L* Slate 
P« D. Box 5125 
Bakarafittldt Calif* 93308 



SUBJCCTi Opinion of Tcnntco 
impact on Alnorid - 
industry* 



8ud Hoobler of your Chico office a^ked me to convey, to * you my 
opinion of Tannccos* impact on the almond industry lend the 
propriety of its presence as a huge congloni<$rant involving 
itself in Agriculture. ^ K 

1 approve heartily of' Tanneco and its presence in the almond 
indys.try* 

Since there hns been so much concern expressed by the media^ 
the farm economists^ and the politicidns for the well being 
of the family farmer, 1 think my position as a second goner-* 
a'tion American, opereting a family fapm containing 100 acres 
of almonds rnd 100 acres of tutlnuts is certainly cpgent* O^r 
farm uas bought and paid for by n lifbtino of struggle by my 
Father and-ilothnr, for the purpose of estriblishing family - 
farm of ^n economically solfrsuf ficient size that could' be 
handed down from generation to generation* 

Supposedly tva should be the most frightened and threatened 
group* X am ploasod to report that we are not frightened 
nor is anyone else* CaliFor'ni;^ Alnond Grotfere ExchanoQ 
members uitb whom I have talked ore cnutiousiy optimistic' 
that Tennocos imp^act will have long term beneficial effect on 
their interests*. 

It seems to me, t have arrivod at my position in this matter 

because of three general areas of observritionii* 

* *■ ' , 

firsts The unique distribution of this commodity inona 

state and 7G> of its handle is via the Co<-Operaiive« 

Second! The nature of Tenneco as an innovative organizer 

of resources in gjeneral and especially in dlstribu* 
. ^ tion and transport Mfith no apparerit interest in 

owning tco many orchards* . J 

Third f General views that bigness is not necessarily bad 
^ but is asnential in modern America* 
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It may ba of .lntoretst to you to know a llttlt more of thm «bovi 
three j»rens of obsorvfttlont 

first Ana •* (70^ Co-Operativi) 

most f?jrfn conmodity groups, as you well know, aro fearful 
of conQlomnrant?? gaining ovor-whelmlng control of the packing 
and marketing of thfir product to the extent bordtsring dn mono- 
poly. This, of course, is dobat^^ble when it involves comnod- 
itlas other than alnfronds. However, 7Cj» of the almond crop la 
packed find nnrkctod by the California Almond Grcjors Exchange 
(CAGC) v.hich actually reverses the threatt There is o wide- 
spread genuine conciirn T^ong gro»^Brs that first, the fnan^ga- 
ment tR'sm at CAGE could bscome so self confident nnd un-r'espon- 
aive ns to becanc a do^d hand on the vitality of the industry* 
Second, th?t tbo indcpondant pnckwrs would Ic^ck the muaclQ or 
the v/ill to hfilp set the p^co* M were all surprised and many ^ 
wore fihbcknd by the entry of Tennaco" into our induntry but,, 
one by one^ many growers have grndually recognized Tenneco aa 
a powerful, vitalj aggressive paco setter. 

Only one dobs^tablo fcnr lingert?d with my family.. This fear 
has b(ion 'nuch nll^jyed by the recent news that Tennoco has 
dovfstffd it^olf of all alnond orchard production intoro^ts. 
'jCa are undGrnt^nd^bly u:?^3nt by niulti-billion dollar conglo- 
merntofj gobbling up land by the thousands of acros at a time. 

Second Area - (Tennocos Nature) 

Tanncco h^o a*^tonishcd the entire j^nvo'stment community with 
ita multi-fpcDtnd talent for reorganizing companys, 8??*ioct^ing 
consuncr profnronco and transportation. My reforenco to* 
tranKDOrtation is cpocifically to Tenncco'5 aucccsa in dititribu- 
tion from protJuc:jr to consumer on 'a grnnd-massiVe scale. Ua 
naed thi^ kind of talent in the almond industry. 

Third Area - (General View of Big^ness) 

It hao bocome f -^^shionablo to condcnn contjlo"i-orat6s as emiosariea 
of the devil hlrnsalf^ Top oft,on*^^in Am£:ricn wo have allowed 
ournelvan exco^.'JCS in crucadlng zoal at the oxponsc of reooon. 
Fortunatly uo finally arr? i^ble to allow the pendulum, to swing 
where it properly should. Thia confidonco in Anoricas ability 
to buffrir itnolf, on my oart I think, *i6 ajnply juctificd by 
our pront and nuccoafjful n'^tiannj. history* I don't oubacribe 
to the irjcortion that bigness ia nece?3nnrily bad. 

1 would like to attempt to.fabricate a r.tory to illustrate an 
obvioue fsoint thrt X buii'jvo too many people hnvo over laok^. 
Thin otory could describe any family f^rncra son. Shall wg.^ 
call hin Johnny? * ^ ' . 

When jGhnny enters elcmontary school he will rido to school in 
a bus monuf-^cturjd by onn of tho biggest corporitions, powdered 
by Q^ooiino from Shall Oil Cornor-itioni Any synthetic clothoa 
Johnny uonrs uoro rirvalop»id by DuPortt Corporation* Every 
msmontou^ QCc?aion in ac-ool ujill be docunontod 'cn film ricnu- 
faciur d fey En«5tman-Kod-.k corporation. Occnooionally well 
wiahinrj rtlativos will giva Johnny nmall amounts of money that 
his mothor ^ill deposit in Baak of America Corporation. ,Ao he 
grofjs older hir food intake will (jrootXy incroaoe his mothors 
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puvchPi^cn from Safowoy Corpo?:i%tSn; v**WM?|<TtVf Jahnnya collto* 
•ducj^tion will ba insured wi^i^'^ Mfof a^*Mbi^^ 
to hf will b£3 i»bl« to attend the larScat llnlvorj^Hy 4/<!:|thft • 
world (U«C»}« b. , / 

After collego John will get married, tr'^veJIf T*ui»A# on his w«dd^- 
ing trip, attay at the Hilton Hotel, ond rent a Hort^ car» 

Cvsntually «^ohn'iilll nanag* the fDnily farm with th« holp of s 
ford Trrctor, on irrifj:»tion pump built by Borge-y8rn»r, 
fortilizqr fron Standard^ Qil (Chdvron) nnd bferrow mon»y from 
Bank of Anorlcij. 

it would aoem to ne thnt it would b« v«ry inconalotant if th©* 
family would not allow John to ^fll .his almonds to Tehnoco 
Corporntion Jui^t bocc^ufse it ip too big. It aoemn obvious that 
Johnnyn norld is mado of many friendly giants whoao afficitnt * 
reaction to Johnnys many charrging needs hnv» m^d* his lif» 
Viry rouiarding. . 



RoopcQ^'tflly^^p 

Ear), N. Ocokor 
Rt.. 3, 'Box 90-0 
Chico, Calif. 95926 



Copy toi Bud Hcobler 
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lUlton L. ;7illad«:en 
Jan* 25, 1 972 - 



^altera "iold, G % . " * 

Dear Kr. 31ato; ^ 

x!ito i*, a lott-^r of a ^^rncir^tlon for the many tl»nc5 
( Vri-Qo r-nd now CaX-Al han holpf^^» no in tho past. Ity 
a^Ivancin*' iioni^*^ for ^pcritijrto capital, buying: fjri'sipnont 
and ^onccially tJve ImUinf, j^lant w built lart yoaJ*» It 
is very rati ";'ln : to knS".' ^^-^''^t^ nnc!i a Ir-r o c J ipany Mill 
atniv! •j'^'him it.*; ro;;«rn thi* v/.^y G l-Al ''on?}. 

Fair prico/^ .•irj(i orrly payriontn io anotlior v.ny uo 
;jrO' orr; benefit J>y c^^nir-dtin,; O'n* alnondn Cal-Al« - ^ ^ 

1 alfio oiijoy Tiy ac«Kva.latiion t.'ith M koynolc's^ otx\ hia 
ttioy rnl:o r ' onuin-' l^^toa-nnt in t^h , nwors in this 
arorj. - • ^ ^• 

^lopo • o^p;ot fi chnnco to t'io '3plr^ rrtfiold p^ant• 
aone tino fj»'>on# I hoarci r. ru*nor ab^iut a trip ':cin . plannc«*^#'=* * 

oin'corcly, ' ^ 

, MiXton U miad-on 
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Ht- 3 Box 213 
Chi CO, California 
January 26, 1972' 



X»L* Slatt 
f .0. Box 5125 

CalccraficXd, California 333C3>*. 
Dear Mr# Slate; 



i. t-^ ^P^^J^l'ting to let /ou know how nleased I aia that '*'enntco 
*f^-f^ "^'^ the almond induatrff I 

5 * batter poaition to help oro-note the 

alT^ond induatr/ throa,^h T.ore itdrertising and helping to create 
a .better domeatic market for the aLtond. 

2^ 5^^* i purchased more land and kfc exoandinff 
7^ ^ confident that with your co-^oany 

in the alfflond industry we can look forward to a brighter future. 



Your^ truly, 



1 



. < 



c 
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' ^ ^ .. . 

4€€ P iuit put It o{{. 

H 

much {o4> honoAAitq- U4 mith tfOiut mttoidtnc^ and h^lpin^ mJtt tht titmnotg. a JU^tl 4ucm44^ 

SpttJcln^ {6^ bcth mtf ia4U4, mud mf4Uf,P mould liU to fCp4M owt thaaU to 
Cmt fit fo4> the CO opt^tatlott oot^ tht. tf€a>u» 

9 btluH, th<U: tU 4iitMrtCM, o{ 
ii^€€d a *uat pLu factor fo-t/Ve a ^AomtA* « 

9 btJAV€ tJutt thU tttoolutMtrtt bif VitMco fitj$A the /lUotid inda^tuf a much 
4ttort^M4. moikUit'*^ a^^fUhich JU a plu4 {acto4> /at me a ^AOmtA. and 9 m tucowuu^ 
. ifnd btlwt that the {utau. {oJt flUon/U UeU otAti .4ttirt^» 

Ohe mduMtUiny. pAoqJtam iUuUt the labU of Sm gUtit U one of the ^uat 4tkortg 
pointd 04 fa^ 04. the futuA€ domtdtlc aectptohce of owt product <4> coiio€^j;e J^/9t l4e4t 

thl4 l4 mf opfrtlotu 

Vhu4 04. a qAouM 9 am pUa4ed to 4ee Vttuteco hi the fllnotvL plcJtwu^fitd 4MC4, 9 
feel thU 0<kf mtd 4e*tce 9 om olio pleoitd with the ^elotlotuhip 9 heve 4KpU>Unc4d 
i0ith Coi/119 om In the p^cue of ptantu*^ on additional 100 a&U4« 

9f ^ou 0rtd^^fi!a^j^ulAu4 eu eut^ It ou^. mua mt motUd be happif to 4ee tfou o/gobt 
and 9 hope tfou con make, the dinnet oQoin tn.,the ««tt futu4ejtuU hope we con cetir ^ 
b^ate a f t04t '/xc 4ez4on thU ^/)*cnf . * 

Once o^ain thank IJou and Cat fll fo^ bttmf, tnuoulU tn the /Umond Induet^ and 
9 belive thk Inuoljment of Vtnneco U the b^UghtUt epot the tnduel^ hoi had In o 
long. tAjKe^9 houe confidence in thU tmem^ 



SinC444lf tfOUUBt 

RlcheutdiCulp 
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Mc, Roberl: Nies , ' ^ 
CO'-ftiver Company 
P. O. Box°758 ^ - 

.•Therjnal/ California 9227'^ \ ' 



Dear Bob: 



* V We^appteciatre-the ,way your company / Co-ikiverV 
handledjthe^ fruit frjm oux "J^eters Ranch Ccttrijany" this 
past season, ^ • 

^ Being plagued with very small fruit it ;was a pleasure 
td see you harvest the crop in -such a> manner as to get the 
besb^finar^ial results^ out oof it. ' ' ♦ , 

It was interesting to know that quite a bit of the 
•fruit went to the export market and suppose that thi^ 
move might have been part , of the answer to such satisfying 
results, . • 

We have *been extremely pleased with thfe service** that 
we have been ^ getting from your field 'and sales departments. 

Co-River Company certainly stands for cooperation and 
integriity; J< ' ; ■ ^ 

Sincerely, 

:^I3TERS RANCH COMPAMY . 

V r ■ ' ' ^ ' *■ ^ - • 

« JJorman Dreyf uss 

Bunker Hill East . < ' ' 
, / 31 J. So. Spring Street " 
^ r^os Angeles, California, '90013 
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li5-8QO PiiTia Rdad ^' ' . 
ItiiianWeHs, talif • ^P2260 



' rMr.*Ka»Cook * 
. c/o Heggbladle-^arguleas-Tentteco Inc\, , . .* 

Jberinal, California ' ^ «>. ' 

• Dear Kax: ^ • ' . ' ' . ' • ' . • 

I jfeel reriijss in not havir^ expressed tr^ appreciatipa and. thanka 
for thp close and beneficial associatibn our two ccJlnpaniea have ^ad*^ 
.during the past /ears— ^^so here goes:*. ^ . » 

The Heggblade»»Mat'guleas-Tenffeco Coirjpaiy 1ias always marketed our grapes 
using the best o^ sound ir.arketitV; pr^^^^P'**^^* their selling expertise 
manifested itself, e^pe^ially du^ir^g thj3 years of the gra'pe bovcot. ' 

In 1955 we started \ri.th 80 acr^s /of table grapes, and today «f arm over 
520. acres upon which there i«/na indebtedness.' ' " 

Having .cOiT?>lete{i in 1^71 oui^l6th hardest year,\T am happy to report , 
that eadi and ^every y(^r has been ^i. profitable one, I am Qonfident 
in s^iying that, the Hcf^f»bl*de-Mannilcas-Te nneco Comoany wa^i to -a large 
decree, resronsible for kjticii an enviable record..* Vj ' 

'I am happy to say, Kax, /that our- association with your Company pivea 
me a'.great s^nse of ^st!74nVtfr'*and security sJnd that H 'and K will always 
t remain a fi;Lend of the/ small fanr<eiv ^ 

/ / Si^erely, ► » 




RalphMelvKian 
Ow tier-Manager 
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SlanleyM.Lovc 

e«cdk)ii,C<3Ubr»M 



fSeptembcr l7, 1971 



Vj^. la. L* '^late, Fr|&»ident 
California ;.l*nond Orchards, Inc. 
Hakl<er3field,,C&li£bVnia 93309 

'* //. 
Beiir Sirs 



■ ■ • . V . 

,Thank you for /ojar nighty flUe' settlement price JPbr rnr 1^70 
crop of alicnds^i ^ 

" ^ C:) / ■ ' r\ • • , ^ 

, J have been aMays pleased iTith the Cal-.U return, imt since 
your acsocirtl^n trith r<;nnsco I feel even nore sccufe. There 
-are»::ore^-rr(d'3 bein^ produced in California, but I have a 
cOnfortab« f/^elins that they viU be sold- The a^oressive, 
iy^OYati»€^r,-'r:cetij:^ aoproacb of ire-cblade-ircrguleae- Tenneco-, Inc, 
TT2.11, I an c,i^-rident, n?.tdrially contribute to an- increase .In^r 
capita cohf: v7.^tion, . ' 

.The fine people, jsolid rolicics and financial strength of Tenneco 
supplies *;he I:ind of competition irc so lon^- have needed to 
strengthen the inelustr/. 

You ^My. plan on narlcetinj* ny crop f or me next yew^^ 
- ■ ' ' , * . * ■ * 

5?indest p$ri;or.al regards. * " - . / 



/ 



Dincerely, 
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Jfanuaafy 2*. 1572 
'/ . , 2104^2 S. Cerrplton- 

* . / Bipon, Cfcl If. 95366 

■ ' , * • ■ * 



To IThom It U»y Concern:;/ . . 

• ■ * ■ • . ■ .• 

Me haTe beon oellipe-aiworfdB.^to Cnlifornin Alnond OrcHnrdft ^ 
oince 1955. AB far afl Yf,e are concerned, we huve heen very ' 
little difference ciripe i t has l)econe «^ .part of Tenneco. 
Th«y hc-^v^ always bedxv very* fair wi"^ ub, and 1 do believe 
rte need a good independent p-^cK'er for not all crowerc care 
to belong to an association. I feel that tne haB a tendency 
to keep the other on it»5 toe©. 

I feel that Tenne4o«has the reBOurcec to epcpend the Caiifomt 
Almond mnrket all over the wdrld. With thiej new plantn they 
have builti-and the modemi^J'tion df the old one, they r re 
capable of turning out as line n prod^^^t ae could be found 
any^ere. \ • ■ * x 

nth the large I'dvertiaing- progrrm Ipehind the iic^y nortxid, 

Sun Giantfc it ehoald be';4Dle to compete witK any other brand* 

The House of Alpnndo, which ±n UBually located |n a nice 
reataurant on a bucy highway, io an excellent way of in- ^ 
troducin^ almond 0 to IJie traveling public> 

^^ell BatiaJled with Cnli foxniar. Alnoiid OrchaxdB as a 
buyer for our product and ore optitniBtdc abQut th« futurt of 
the almond narket. 

Sincerely, 
Carroll !>• Qmith 
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CavAlletto Ranches 
23479 Road jZOh ' ' . \ 

•.Chowphilla; Calif / 936.10 / 



- • \ . Januiry 30, 1972 

By request of John Chombors, I write this letter in order 
to do my port to combat en unfolr oVtack upon Tennefco *nd ite ; 
. ef flllotee, 

^My fether and X OiNn and manage 460,flcree of olmond*« itft 
have been Belling our almond production to Heggblede-Dlar^ulee^ ( 
of Tennecp. In 1961 our operation .etarted with almond planting 
and^ in 1963 we eold our almonds ot California Aimond Orch^de 
of Paeo Roblea* When Tenrieco took over thie organization, b^oth • ' ^ 
my father and 1 were very enthuaiaetic to eee a compeny the , ^ 

«i2e of lennoco put Its Capitol behind the alyiond inc/uetry. >»• ; 

Ae i\ hee f^toven oujt, Tenneco's solid capital hae ehown 
to the rest of the almond trado a spirit of competition ^hat ' ^ 

the elmond induetry needed* It QaVe growere of elmonds a choice 
of where thej^l* eimonds tffould be proceasee end handled at e 
fair price l» ^ ' ^ 

TennecO*e new brend neme, '*Sun-Giant'* links eimonds with . , 
jJther quality food producte, bringing about e ttr^ong^aociation 
of advertisement to promote eimonds to thsl^ fullsst potsntisl. . / 
Tsnneco'Hea /been e leader In etimuleting selee of e crop thet he$ 
doubled In volume In 5 ysers* We think thie ie imf^ortent beceueii 
of th» non-beering ecreege^yet to be eveilebls for the market* 

Ordinarily large companies sbSorb smsllkr onss snd the 
persprtal touch oMiffdividuelit/Vie lost| but Tenneco ie en 
exception to rule, ^Jftoet of^the pcreonnel of Celifornie 
AlmcMid Orchej^e wes rstteltiod by Tsnnsco« Added psrsonnsl hsve 
(^hslpsd in ths sxpsnSion sress* As grc||si;s wt ^sl^ths psrsonsl^^ ^ . 
.touch of thst smell compsny rsmsins« 

' It's bssn s plsssurs to dd businsss with you, Lou, sntf your 

siaff. J hops MS will sss msny yssrs of Tsnnsco in ths futurs, 

y . . . ■ 

5incsrsly# • 



/ . 

I 
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, / 1582 , . . ^ 
Ranchers' I-abor Pool, inc. • . ' Si;^'^*"- 

Box 833 ' KVMM •>4f II 

• iNDfO. Oj^AUlFOJtNlA ' % ■ ^ 

* , ' January' 31«t 1972 

Mr Harry Blelch • . * ' 

• . Cal i>ate Company ^ 

Prawer Him . r . 

Indlo, Calif. 

Pear Hascry: - * 

Th«' article on Hecgblade-MarKUleai-Tenntco In the J 
January 15th iisue of The Produce News is timely and encouragea iM 
to write you my thought! oa tlvi aubjcct. At I look back on MOr« 
than tvo years of contact with you and H and M Tcnneco, I am aure 
that the position* of our date growers has substantially iiiprovad. 

Ah you know, my son and Ifoperat* a ranch care progrsm for 19 
» swall^datc arid citrus propcrficsVJEor other owners as wall as our. 

own interests. This, proj^rsra ivolved because it met a ne^d, I • 
question if a majority oirm^»% properties would be active today 
if we had not pooled our cqyxpoent and devaloped economies, 

A grower and his family can operate,* date garden as lonj as o 
the palms arc comparatively ohort but when it grows tlill they^ 
must have expensive equipment and a professional c£tw« 
• u ^ 

There is a parallel between the small date groT«r and ths 
' small marketing ogcncy» It takes a giant to si^ll to the giants* 

• My opinion of H and M Tenneco to date is a favorable one* Our 
marketing co-operntivc in the past did a good job foi: us but v 
under todays conditions we need more clout. V/e had apcuaiulated * 
back breaking a^nounto of fruit as carry-over. Vou have brought 
our sales to a satisfactory condition* * * \ 

Va are, in fact, placing our future in yoUr hands. I can sea 

no preferable alternative. Your celC interest as as your 

concern for our wWlfare ahould give us many years of fair 
dealing. Uith you* drive and keen insight into the data businsf s^ 
we have a good basis for optimism. ' * 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 



( 



f 4 
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5125X Artnida Obrfgon 
ta Quinta» California 
January 22, 1972 



Mr* Rob«rt Xits t ^ 

do-Rirer Oitru* Company ^ c 

, P.OvBo35 758 L 
therraal, Calif ornia ^2274 

D«ar B(4i: 

Am on« of the growers that atarted vith Co-Hiver Citrus Company 
eifjht yaars a^o, I fool that I would like to expreia to yau and 
your antire organization how pleased I hare been in the wanner 
your Company has harrested, packed and marketed my forty a<5res 
of grapefruit • Your staff has prorided me with their exp«rt;Lse 
in the growing olV.my crop which has been something in addition 
tp their normal dutias ' in 'thp 'field, ' 

a smallf f*rower, your Company has proY'idcd me with packing 
facilities that arc modern and efficient which places me in a 
position of compeiSnf^ with the larr^c fX'owers and paekers in 
this area* It also ftavo mo the benefit of National distribu- 
tion, advertising and pron^otion actirirties that would be 
impossible for a small grwer« , * . ^ 

Vith liberalization «f trade, your Company has helped open now 
outlets for /^rapofruit^in the export markets. This would have . 
been an irjpotjsiblo task for a small nrowor or a grout) of small ' 
growers, but with your Compatiy^s resources, you have^'again 
made us competitive with the (♦iants of the industry. 

In addition, I have personally enjoyed this extremely profit- " 
able association with the, r^rbup that has taken such excellent 
car^o of my fruit and the man> probletno arisinpj from the 
processes of growing, packin/* and marketing of grapefruit. 
It is my intention, and hope, to continue this profitable 
association as long as I. am in the citrus-gJ^owing business. * 

T Sincerely, 
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HZO South Fulltr Avenu« 
tos Angeles, talif • 90036 
February 2 > 1972 



C«l*:D«te Company . * 

P« 0. Drawer HHH • • 
Indio, California \92201 / ^ . 

Gentlemen: 

Secently I finished harvesting the second crop'^frpm my date garden 
hder the grower agreenent I have with Cal-*Date Company. I would 
lik^ to review with you my observations both before and since 
Teniieco came in Juno of X970. 

-(fconditions in the date industry and returns to growers by;th« * 
cooperative had deteriorated badly during the previous four or 
five years.' Both the Asnociation and the growers were so 'deeply 
in debt there seemed no way out., Plant costs were excessive an?i 
'the unsold crop for the previbus year was still on hand. I had 
been seriously considering giving up completely although I had 
been a date grower in the Coaohella Valley for 29 years* , 

There was a general return of confidence and almost inwediate 
improvement after Cal-Datc Compt^ny was organized and backed by 
effective management and marketing techniques. The old inventories 
were liqliidatcd. Growcri3 were given a guaranteed price so that 
they now know what tho return will be before they ever start to 
grow the crop. The industry has stabilized to the point that there 
is now an interest in now planifings. Many old bank loans have been 
paid off and there is a renewed emphasis by the farmers on growing 
a quality crop. 

Conditions were so bad I do not see how we ever could have survived 
as an industry ifTcnncco had not come in at the time it did. We 
appreciate what^^you arc doing for us* 



Very truly yours, 
^\^jm Wilson 




6W:lsa 
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%33 If. Burtott Vay 
Jamikry 19, X972 . 



tlHts ao^pttct in 



Mr. Robert Niti 

o/o Co-Rirar Citnui Ooc^pany 
P.O. Box 758) ■ . 

D««r Bobi 

As an A«>rican Indiani It has bttn aiftlcult 
tht buslntss ooninunlty. 

I vould llkt you to know that I feel that Co-Rirtr Citrus Cospany has ac^ 
cspted ns as a Coachella. Vallty «r«p#fruit growtr and th»t our businass 
rslationship has bstn one that I have bstn proud to bt a part of* Your 
Company has handltd vy forty acrto of Ruby <3raptfr,uit l%r tht past tight 
ytars on a buaintoss-lik« basis, and have accepted *m as ^ rraptfrult 
growtr based on «y ability to raise. a prop. 

Fortunately, your Company has been in a position to of^er me, as a smill 
grower, the benefit of your plant facilities which I consider second to ■ 
nonet You have also given me the opportunity to take advantage of your 
Company's expertise in marketing, in advertising Aid promotion, these 
are some of the msny things that would be impossible for a smU grower 
ta attempt to do. j 4 * 

Tou have provided me with outlets that put me in a position to compete 
with the giant co-ops .that- threaten sty existence as a small grower. It 
has been experience and observation that a small grower, and especially 
JCrmelf, could not survive within th<( framework of these giant co-ops. ' 

Bob, I have enjoyed our relationship as a grower with your Company and 
look forward to many more years of Co-River Citrus Company harvesting. ' 
packing and marketing of my fruit. ; . ^ 



Very truly yanrs, 



^^lAwrence Pierce 
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HARBOBJVIANAGEMfiNT SERVICE^ INC. 

\a ft A B I A C t N T C rt ba»463 ><WY. 1 U OnAV/Cff 1767, iND{6. .ChUjt. WZZQX 




^ September 9# 1971^ 



Mr* Robert Nice 

Co-River Citrus , ^ 

P. 0* Box 758 , 
^Thermail^ California' 92274 * 

• « 'iu! ^ ' 
Dear Bob: ■ , 

* 

As ]^residoni of Karboe Management Service « Inc.; which 
is agent for Mr. Firestone's K-B-*L Ranch as veil as the 
Triple 1* $anch vhich bolongs to Mes^prs; George Burns and 
Jack Benny, I wieh to expre^is my appreciation for the way 
your Co -River Company has handled the 1970-71 crop. 

' e • * . 

' Through exceptional cooperation during 'the grdwing year 
both from yo)ir field department and from you we carried the 
crop to an extremely successful finish which certainly is . 
gratifying /for bo^h. the owners and us as farm manager^)* 

i carv, recall the many occasions when your field department^- 
has been pf help in afjiscssing things like frost damage^ insect 
problems* etc., etc* - -*a service without which it would have 
been impossible < to achieve the results ^e are now looking atl ^ 

I want to take this opportunity to say that it is a 

distinct^ pleasure to work with a company as honest as yours* ' 

# .J 

Sincerely,^ 

' ' HARBOB MAkWiEaflNT SERVICE, INC. 



iTenss t. 



P.S. The promotional programs that you have outlined to me 
for the future sound exciting and should further enhance the 
chances for fine financial results for the smaller grower. 



Jllssg 
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Febru«ry ?, 1972 



The Kori. Blcha^rd T. Hanna , • 

Conwesswan 

15I0 Lonxworth House Office Building *• 

Washington! r.-C. 20515; • 

Tear Dick: V ^ 

J ao enclosing to you a copy of a letter which I have sent 
to the Cal-EatA Cdapany. 

It seems that th^s trust*-bu9tlng activities of the iPeaeral 
governaent are now reochinor down Into the agricultural 
areas. As you know, rCern County Lnnd Coanany was/Sroalf^ta- 
ated with Tenneco Inc., which 'in turn has expanded tholr 
ayrlculturol research and sales* At present thoyXhavo • 
exten;jlcd Intoitho Coocholla Vnllev area where they arc now 
procecJSlng-and sellln;? dstton, forn^rlv processed by the 
Callfornlp* Cate Grovrers Association, and where they are. 
alr.6 active in Jjrapos and citrus fruits. 

From my own knowledge they^aro good coopetltlon and do* not 
control any larffo secjnont of aficriculturo in the state, * - 
except perhaps in dates whorfi they do control about 60 
percent* I boXieve my letter fully oxolalns their activity 
la this regard." \ 

Knowing that you are certainly concerned with the aurri- 
cultural Industry in the State of California, I would , 
appreciate your personal investigation into this nattarv 

. ^ • ■ , • . . 

Sincerely yours f <^ . . 

'• » " .. ■ 

Walter R# Sch»ld . 

wnss«d . . 

End. 1 * 
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Mr* Robert Hies * • ^ • ' 

Co-Riv.or Citrus * . . 

0. Box 75a 

Therma?., California 92274 . ^ 

Oaar Bobs 

* In reviewing our packing program for* this coming year 
it occurred to us that we had been remise in telling you 
after, the finish of last yehr*8 harv£j(4: how much we uppreciat* 
the excellent service you are providing for us in ^% packaging 
and marketing of our fruit on the Green l^eaf Ranch. 

The service that you and your field department has given 
' M%9 especially in determining v^en to harvest for the best 
financial results, has been unsurpassed and your help during 
and after periods of frost in trying to assess the situation 
was invaluable to us, « * 

\ We appreciate the fact that Co-River's integrity and 
!,honesty is /unquestionable, and wish to take this opportunity 
to thank j^u for many years of a good grower-handler relation- 
ship. * ^ ' 

Sincerely, , ^ 

-A ^ GRBEN LEAF FANCH ^ , • 



Harold B. Ensley\ 

Rt. 1 B»Xil€4 

Thermal, Cai£fo1cnia 92274 



/ 



/ 
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TENNECO AGRICULTURAL FACT FILE ' 



.7 



December IQ, 1wJ 



Following Is fact 1nforiT»ation*concern1na T§nnec^o^T^ 
agricultural objectives — ' ' " ' , 

As far. as the fjrower is concerned— and this includes small , medium 
and large growers — . the Tenneco plan is to provide htm wiih wider and 
mte established, markets for his products > he^p him dbveloi^ a broader 
base'pf cons:umptioii through expert marketi(tcf-and promotion^ and 'augment 
and st/'engthetl his product quality (as his 'quality imorove^, his return 
improved). ^ ' 

At the other end o'f the spectrum |s, of cours-e, the ultimate consumer — 
the American housewi^e^ The Tenneco objective here is to provide her 
With the finest quality fresh** fruits and vegetables available ih the 
most attractive, convenient^ and protective packaging at a rfealistic , 
market price under a national brand orooram — Sun Giants *\ 

The most commonly used .excuse for some of the„ plights of a<|ri culture , 
is^that thOk farmer^as become too efficient with resultant ioversudplyw 
This is not the complete answen. The. fact is that agriculture / — 
generally 'has been experiencing a lacjc o^' marketlnn, finesse. " . 

Price concisssion alone as a selling device rarely results i;n an ' 
adequate return to. tlje arower. The way -to market agricultural prqjiucts ; 
As not to rely on governmental marketing orders and restric^tive measures 
but conversely by increasing demand through better advertising* marketinig, 
merchandising and distribution^ - — 

This results in better returns "to the growers. For example;, a case in 
point i5, the date industry; ^^rior to tennoco's barticipation, this 
iftdustry was in firfancial trouble ayfd the oravers w^re faced v/ith a 
loss of maKet and inability to covgr their growing costSi. There was 
a orofusion of brand nair^es anxl inadequate* 'v.rketing. After Heggblade- 
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Marquleas-'Tenneco stepoed in and brounht its merchandi-sing expertise/ 
to Bear, the association has been re-fuveijated, is now operating in 
black and the nany small orov'/e^s'fpr the^^jSjESt 'tine in several yea»j6 
are ijaking money, ^ ^ 

Ironically, a hue and cry has none to stop vertical integration in 
agriculture. The claim esseniially is that bioness is bad and twere- 
fdre automatically harms the small' farm*; The facts do not suoport this 
contention. For example, H-M-T does not o^m a single date, n6r/a date . 
tree, nor a date 'orchard. All the dates v/e market beV)ng to 5/ 10* 20 
and 40 acre grov/ers, ' 

It seems'obvious thai; the bigness of Tenneco was an asset to /the date 
industry and to its associated nrowers. It took'a combination of 
marketing and distribution expertise,^ advertising?, sales prqHfnotion^ \ 
-as well as capital in order to turn aroun'd the date industry tii t^i^ 
^-s.;. V • \ _ ■ /; ^ 

lihile this illustration is relatively minor in the total scheme 0f / 
agricultural activiti.es in this country, it is this concept which / 
Tenneco is attempting to apply throughout its agricultural ijiark^ting ' 
progj^ams' whether they relate to dates, almonds, fresh fruity/ or 
vegetables. Rather tftan be dependent on a few Targe buyer$i we believe 
that Jhrouqh the chani?ie1s 4)f good distribution arid effectfv^ ifverti sing 
we can open^iUD many riev» markets and attract many new cu&^omers at np 
sacrifice in price. Jt is our-intention tnat through concpted ? 
advertising, aggressive promotion ano^nationwide distribution, we Will 
be in a strpnger position to lielp the ^ri)wers sell their products 
throughout the country at both, a fair price to the grower/ and a good' 
va^ue to the consumer. ^ • / 

So the small grower can an^d do«have a future in ^jnerican agriculture* 
The slmall grower, able and vfltnng to grow superior quality produce* * , 
' has an ally of significant strenqth in Tenneco. ] 

Historically, the small grower, strugalinq a*lone, fa^ce^Jnariy obstacles. 
It is extremely difficult for him'to grow, harvest, shipj and sell his 
crop with a reasonable profitf Normally he carries the .burden through 
the harvest. At that point, he t^rnst6K a commercial packer to pack 
his fruit — and in all likelihood the same packing organization handles 
the sales. ' . . ^ 

■ 'i ' 

Most commercial packers are tenned "seasonal." They opj^rate during 
the few months of packing and are out of busines$ and out of contact 
with the trade the balance of the year. These shippers fere in most 
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Instabces TirfKted iti.sales^outlets.by the ifngle commodity — or the 
few cjOTmiocLltjes -:- they j/ackv Having h6 selection, the greatest * 
f nceinplve to attract a"^uyer-1sr to^o^fer tfe product at a lesser price. 

H-M-t1 hais long recogr^ze'd 'the head for a well planned program and Its 
Importance ttf the small grower, to^iethe'r they are a team. 

■ . 1 ' • . ■ • . " \ ' . 

How then do' the Tenneco* concepts precisely serve the interes-fs of the 
growe»|? ^ ^. ^ 4 

First J they give hjm Yeady access ;to marketing expertise (particularly 
datly Icontacts wi:yi buyers, knowledge of buyer's needs, planned marketing 
prpgrains, awareness o'f pri^:^ structures, advertising and promotion) 
that 1^ nationwide, ./^.tisam of prbfessional salesrnen are on the job 12 
mqi^thsjof the year arid ih. daily contact with' the tradg. There is at 
'least one specialist iijlevery field citrus, potatoes, grapes* etc. 

Second j the grower kno'vs before jhipirfent whatc»rice he will receive; 
no risky speculative shipmentr With this guaranteed payment to growers, 
H-M-T assumes respohsibility »for collections. " 

' Thirds H-M-T does $0 much shippinq to so marry Places that growers can * 
participate in Ifes^-than^arload or less-than-truckload shipments. 
H-M-T can filT out the shipment \/ith the oroduce of other growers, 
at a saving to all.' This calls for a fully staffe^d traffic department, 
prepared to protect shipments and insure oossible claims. 
» \ * • . ■ * 

Fourth, H-M-T offers packing facilities much more modern and sophisticated 
than a growe^f could afford. to provide for h4mself. The central loading 
: points, with' consolidation of various items attracts trade and greater 
outlets for a orower's products. 

Fifth , through newsletters and other conpunications , ll-M-T keeps its 
growers up to the mintite on market trends. 



1 



Sixth , the grower has acces^tp a knowledgeable field staff v;h1chjs • 
avaTTai)le year r:ound and pro^'des assistance throughout the growing 
and harvesting periods if he so desires. * * 

Seventh , he has access to financial assistance for labor and materials 
as well as a supply of labor. Modern equioment is availlble at little 
or no'extra cost to the grower. 

Eighth, prbducts gfov/n in all districts are made availabla through the 
harvest and nrostrharvest period when the product lends Itself to storage. 
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H In turn» what are the benefits to the buyer? 

Firs ts it gives hm a dependable source of suooly^, siince H-M-T 
organization is hinhly skilled. at packing and tiinely shipment. 

Second, it provides him a year-round source of supply, made possibjle 
' bv H-M-T's geographical spread (California, Arizona, Mexico ahd 
Te^as) In oackinn and. shipping. 

Third, by representing many growers vnth many different types of,c|roi>s^' 
H-Nl-f offer^buyers a full range of produce. . .one-stoo shooRing, you 
might say. One phone ca>l tb H-''-T has the? same e/fect as dozens of 
phone calls to individual arowers: the 'buyer's time is thus conse 



rved. 



F ourth , buyers obtain- effectiv? quality control, since J!-M-T peopl 
are. experts at receiving, oackinn, and shiooing. 

And fina-lly, ho'V does the consumer, the housewife, share J n this pogram? 

*F1xst, it offeri her freshness and other standards of quality that are 
notTikely to be available under direct 'qrQwer-))uyer relationshia. * 

Second » it provides a continuity of better quaTitvand better grade. / 

Third » through continuing research and development the Tenneco orogratns 
provide ►better innovation and imorovements in oackaging, and processing 
v/ith subsequent Improvements in product flavor. . » . 

o 

• ■ • I rj 

Fourth, the programs provide extensive develonnent of new ty pips of 
oYckaging which, insgre the fruits artd vegetables arriving in her Home" 
IrTbetter condlMon with less chance of spoilag^. 

Fifth , the reduced waste and less spoilage for t^e housewife results ,^ 
in an overall cost saving on her grocery bill. * 

Sixth , fruits and vegetables arrive more attractive, more appealing; 
more aopetizing. v ' ' ,\ 

Seventh , by providing more realistic pricing at the grower level; this. 
In turn* provides more realistic pricinp at the retail level. 

Sfeveral exaifiples might better illustrate these pt)ints: ' ^ 

Prior to 1945 grapes were very new to Arizona. In that year a new 
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variety of firapes called Cardinals was profiagated. In 1948 this 
variety was' planted on a number of ranches. This seemed to put 
others in the mood to plant and from 1948 to 1958 many ?more acrei 
v/ere planted to this variety as well as the Thompson Seedless. 

This heavy plantina of Cardinals began to bear in 1952'. This is when* 
the arowers realized that it is one thing to plant vines, but to grow 
qual-ity grapes and to have a' market for them is. sometlj(inq else. 

*As the/ acres o^ p>antina increased and' ranches changed hands the "* 
Arizona grape deal went down hill fast. Independent igrowers who 
had no idea of how to grow quality* fruit, *hov/stp pack a quality pacy< 
and had no mari<eting optlet were sorry they eveV plaijited a grape vine. 

It'was a knowrr fact that buyers were so disappbinted' with tire quality 
and pack of Arizona tjr^'ies that the majority^ would hfuy from the early " 
grape packing area of^ the Coachella Valley- in Caltfprnia, v/ould th^n 
bypass Arizona .and wait for the Bakersfield area of/California to start. 
Things got so bad that 50% of all. Arizona vineyards; v/ere either pulled 
^up or abandondod. j • 

Starting in 1953 H-M-T decided'to do somethin'o about this. We 
arranged for a •substa/itial number of acres; o^ graphs to be shipped * * 
on consignment *for the qjrowers. We stressed quality,, gave them 
full year-around -supervision advertised as such^jto the buyers. 
The wKole qraoj? deal turned around and brought the^buyers back into 
Arizona. , . ' , . t 

H-f^-T was very active, freely mvinq its gii*ov/inq and packing 'Iknow •/ 
how*' to competitors and was ins\rumen^l in uo-dating the J\rizona: " 
qraoe situation. . — ^ ^ • Ji^ . 

Here' is another (:ase in^oint: ^ . . 

Prior to the tine that H-M-T became involved i^n California strawberries, 
the growers v/ere small, few and far beb/pen. \he California strawberry 
industry i^s unkno'//n around the country. • 

VThe reason for this v/as .simple. The growers shipped to the local 
"ijiarkfits such as Los Angeles and San Francisco. With all the strav/- ' ^ 

berries finding their way into these local areas, it naturally had a 

continuing depressed market because of over supply. 

Hj^MVT was the first to recognize the necessity of orooer distribution 
for talifornia strav/berries to all domestic markets.*' * 

V "■' 
Today, we find California berries virtually being flown halfway around 

the v/prld for markets in England, Germany, Italy^ etc. The California 
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strawberry marke1;inq orogram today is indeed a larqe one— and much 
mdre orofitable for the growers. ' * * . . ^ 

\ ' * ■ * * ' 

As one grov/er recently wrote, "There Ms a great need for a large, 
strong, packinn and marketina organirzatton J:hat not only packs and 
promotes and sells one variaty, but several varieties that ^re linked 
together in one general sales organisation. One organization stands 
out in Calif Drnifi Heqqblade-'larquleas-Tenneco. This is the only 
gro'uo that is tryiijg^and putting their monev on the line tojgromote 
well matured suoerior quality fruit on the grocer's shelves, n"his 
is thel)nly group that promotes all nroduce that they handle. The 
•^only organization -that has olants located throuqhout the entire '/est 
Cbast.and centralizes oroduce sellinn throuqh one organization located 
in one cejitr^l area. No other cor.oanv nives its selling departnent 
the helo and assistanc.e as does t^-'^-T. I as a grower am conoletelv ' 
sold on the lln.M-T ooeration." 

With all this, it remains an unfortunate fact that nan's most im- 
portant i ndus try agriculture, is still one of riis riost, risky pursuits, 
from a business point of \iev/. The elements, diseases of^,f)lants and^ 
animals/ PCS ts, predators, distribution problems, erosio^n'i over- ' • 
production, and spoilane have conspired for, centuries ta'make the 
production of food an unusually i^iskv business vertture, Tt) be energetic 
conscientious,^ and comoetent is often not enough* ^ v 

Tenneco's a'nswer has, been divers-i^icatlon. As a fanner,. Tenneicp is^ ^ 
diversified, fn^imich'the same wav that Tenneco -as a Jivhol e' is, V 
dfversi^ed. Af a grower, v/e.grow not- one crtjo but several? And we\ 
are rildre than just a grov^er, or a packer, or^a -shipper, or a marketer, 
or a broker. Wa are* all of* these /-^ and for "a good reason. 'Jhat 
might be a poor year.in'one or more' phases of agriculture could bS 
a better year in one or more of the other ohas^s. v . 

To diversif>^ then, is to spread the risk and to Assure continued 
oarticipation in an industrv that is so basic to man*s survi,val and 
^so important to the economv as a whole. Significant diversificat'i'bn, 
of course, may mean bignesd. ' 

Tenneco requires that its land use division, Which comprises, real 
estate development^ as well as agriculture!, must stand on its own feet. 
Its ooerations aretotallv independent of Tenneco*s other divisions, 
and it must show a profit on its .own, 0;^herwise, a Tenneco division 
has a high degree of autonomv, and, in th^ case of agriculture our 
autonomy and our resources have enabled ps to do most of the things 
discussed here. ' ' ' » 
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Our policy Is to make a orofit. 4e realize that,, in order to do so, 
we must serve the grower, the buyer and the oublic, th^^t we must 
resDond to a public need wi^h quality products and realistic prices. 
After all, only 20 per cent o€^ our sales volume comes from Tenneco 
crops. The remainim 80 oer cent reoresents the oroduction of 
hundrec^ of indeoendent fanners and growers, ^ * ' 

But tlie fact remains that as successful as agriculture has become 
in the United States, there are an estimated 13 tc^ U ra-illion people 
who are not receiving enough to eat — many of whom airfe still ooiW 
.hungry. . ^ \ 

, <# . ■ • • ' 

So the challenge to Tenneco — and to others actively engaged in 
agriculture — is to reach out and help find and clothe all .Americans 
with healthful and- high quality products while at the same time 
a$sisting the independent farmerji and oroffDrs tw/ard the successful' 
pursuit of their ancicultural noals. 
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TENNECO INCp 



< . 

♦ • ' / ,' ■ 

WIUIAM M. CARPENTEJ? . ' . /J ^ 

•i , Decjember 22, 1971 



If 



Mr. Boren Chertkov, Counsel 

Subcommittee on Ml gratqry Labor* V ■ ■ . 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare jij ^ „ 

United States Senate ^ • 'f * 

Washington. C, 2051O > ; 

Dear Mr..Xhertkov: ; • ' 

/ ■ • wi 

To follow up on our conversattijn, I woul^like to clarify what appears 
to be. a misconception on your part regarding our agricultural activi- 
ties. " Perhaps this is the result of thehrecent syndicated seHes of 
articles on agribusiness from the WASHI|ipTON POST* 

As I mentioned to you, we have gone to jlfhe POST and pointed out to 
them what^we believe to be major errorsj^ln fact and errors of omission 
as far as their series Is 'concerned and^ we are sending material point- 
ing out these Inaccuracies to all of thi, newspapers which carried the 
POST Merles. "' V 

The most significant point of confus1on^(keems to center aJ:ound the 
^concept of -what is a vertically integrated^ agricultural system. To 
Tenneco this simply mezftis that we begin owlth the crops in the field — 
either ours or efther independent farmers^ — and follow them through 
harvesting, packaging and processing, pHomotion, selling and distri- 
bution. 

The POST series made quite a point of the fact that we bring to bear 
In our agricultural activities the capabilities of our other operating 
divisions. If these functions were to fit Such a system we would be 
pleased to incorporate 1;hem. However this is simply not the case. 

As I mentioned to you on the telephpne, while we have a packaging 
business this division does not have any West Coast operations which 
apply — and we* do not use a single Tenneco package in our agriculture 
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business. TheTsame Is true of the chemicals from our Chemical Divi- 
sion — here we essentially provide raw materials which end up as 
ingredients la our customers* end products. This also applies to our 
Oil Division which has Its refinery, at Chalmette, L**, nearly 2,000 
mile? away — and we da hot have oil and gas distribution ^on the 
west Coast and consequently do not have the^ products available In 
that area. % , 

rshquld hasten to' mention again that since *each division In our> 
diversified company is charged with achieving Its own reasonable 
earnings goal, the elements of distance' and competitive forces preclude 
the use of our packaging, chemlcalis, and oil and gas products In our 



As you requested I am attaching to this letter copies of letterTwhich 
we are sending to the various news media wl»ich have carried the POST 
^f. ^ ^^"^'^ w^^ch belnig sent to a number of newspapers 

which have carried editorials on the Isubject. We are also Includrng 
atcopy of the agricultural fact file on our company which brings 
up-to-date our current activities in tMs area. In addition we are - 
enclosing a copy of the Autumn Issue of the TENNECO magazine and a 
copy ofs^pur 1970 Annual Report, We aire unable to provide you with ten 
copies, inasmuch as we are in short supply and are In the process of 
preparing our 1971 report. We will be happy to provide you with what- 
ever quantity you desire as soon as our 1971 report is off the press. 

Please let me know If 1 can be of .further assistance. 



Sincerely, 




WMC/le 



Enclosures 
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TEIIMECD IMC. 



Viet Pfi%t49nx 



December 10, 1971 



J 



Receatly your newspaper carried a syndicated aeries of articles fe 
on agribusiness from the WASHINGTON POST, Tenneco was men- ^ 
tioned prominently in the series. 

For future reference^ we are enclosing a fact file on Tenneco 'a 
agricultural activities. Also, X ask that you telephone us collect In 
Houstpn if we can be of service at any time* * ^ 

* ' ■■ • * 
For the record, I would like to point out what we lielleve to be ' ^ 
inaccuracies in the POST series. 

* 1. The article stated that Tonneco paid no federal taxes for 1969. 
The fact is our federal income taxes for that year were $2T million 
and wore $30 million for 1970. 

* 

2. There seems to be confusion regarding our concept of "a verti- 
cally Integrated agricultural system." To Tenneco this means from 
"seedling to supermarket." We start with the crops in the field ^ 
either ours, or other Independ^lit growers — and follow thorn through 
harvesting, packaging and processing, promotion, selling and distri- 
bution to the grocer^s shelf. If functions, of other Tenneco divisions 
'fit this system we woluld be pleased to utflize them. HowevQr, this 
Is not the case* I 

While we have a packiging business, this division does not have any 
West Coast oiicration^ — and we, in fact, do not 'use a single Tenneco 
package in our agricultural business. The same is true of chemicals 
from our Chemical Division. And this also applies to our Oil Division 
which has Its refinery at Chalmctte, La., nearly 2,000 miles away. 

Inasmuch as each divinion is clmrgcsd with its own profitaTbillty, 
distAr.co and competitive forces preclude use of our packaging, chemi- 
cal?, and oil pi'oducto In our agricultural activities, ^ 
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3. Thewartlcle said wo PRODUCED 2 million boxes'of grapes and' 
1.5 million boxes of strawberries. Actually we MARKEtED this 
quantity, roost^of It from small ftirmers a|id gro\C'ers. In total, 
only 20 per cent of our volume is Tenneco crops. ' The remaining 
80 per cent comes irom independentiarmers and growers; ' ' 

4. As far as wages and benefits are concerned, we have consisjtentlj^' 
been in the forefront in both areas and continue In that position 
today. . . . , ^ 

. • • • ' ** 

. 5^ The article quotes at length a Fresno attorney. For the record, 
we are engaged in a courl case with bne of this attorney's clients. 
He is, of course, entitled to hlq observations*. We would, in turn, 
cite different facts. 

6. The article mentions that wo plan to grow fruits and vegetables 
on "30,000 additional acres." This plan is extremely long range — • 
and may never, in fact, become a reality. The truth is that Tehne'co 
today farm,s directly only 35,000 acres and leases 95.000 acres to ' 
individual ikirmers. And this acreage wilMikely be reduced in the 
months ahead. ' ' 

7. The article noted' that Tenneco received "almost $1 million in 
1070 cotto'n and sugar subsidies." We did not, in fact, receive a 
sugar subsidy In 197a and our cotton subsidy in 1971 was $55,000. 

8. The arWclo pointed out that while "Tenneco hasn't yet moved 
into Iowa on the grand scald, you can alrnost hear their fcK)tsteps." 
We might note that wo "haven't yet moved into 46 other states." 
Agriculturally/ wo operate in California and Arizona — and have 
only marketing functions in Texas and Mexico. 

We could go on. Suffice it to say that our future plans will continue 
to call for a close working relationship with fanners and growers, 
particularly in California — and wo will continue to do what wo can 
to make these agricultural efforts succeGcful. 

V 

Sincerely, . . 



Attaclnnent 
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AQUailTMUU. DCnMMON swvia. 




' OWVBUHTY Of CAUrOtHIA 



D*ce»b«r 16, X97X 



Borden Cbevtkov *■ ^ ' 

c/o S«Mtor Xdlal .flWyeriion III^ . ' * 
S€n»U omct Building • 
WMbliict3n, D. C. 20510^^ 

Detr Mr, Cl^rtkov: / 

Enclowa H • copy .of two art Idea that I thought would be of l,n^«re»t to you. 

Th« difference between • grower who le In the TO* tex breclcet •< oppoeed to 
one In the 20* bracket, ee you.cea lo a«ite ilteeble. It !• thli edven- 
te^e thot Is ettrectlnc the "corporete end con^jloaerete fini Into femlns, ena 
It le thli difference In the coet of eetebllehlnf ea orcherd e tltotyexd 
that le ceuelDf euch e berdahlp on our ewill fer««r* 

Sincerely/ 

0 ' 

Biul D. U Vine 
iBtn Advleor 

nii;ae 

■nel» 
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/Western Fruit Growers, Octbber, 1971/ ' 

^ Almond Irrpwers get tax (break?) 

under new dep^ddtion 

by MAiK E. BATf EltSVr ^ 

T«x Consulfsnf A^f, 




recently enact- 
ed a law which, extended the lornier 
rules- on the capitalization of the 
development coots of citrus pY>ve3 
to include almond orchards. 

Henceforth, everything spent' for 
trees^ planting, cultivation, main- 
tenance or development of any al- 
mond grove within four years after 
the trees are planted must be cap- 
italized Ani^ cannot be written off 
at current expcnieju 

Fortunately, however, replanting 
required because of i casualty loss, 
luch as the recent Los Angeles 
earthquake, are excluded from tlie 
■ new rule. 

But despita the obvious draw- 
backs of capitalizing thesliD expens* 
eg, new depreciation rules adopted 
by the Treasury Department can 
ease the pain of the new require- 
menti slightly. 

The new depredation rules, al>: 
Jthougfi designed primarily for in- 
> jdustiy, can be applied to trees, 
;;<!i9uip^nt and capitalized expeni- 
ii()d quiilify growers for a shore 
.ildf Vlix savings expected to reach 
$4 billion annually. 

Basically,- th# n«w depte^tion 
rules ^traduced by President Nix- 

^ OnU S St»ly CmJ (• SM SmWIi 



on are fairly simple to both under- 
stand ond use. Remember the name 
the Asset Depredation Range 
Sjrstem — you're going to be hear- 
ing qtidefr a lot about it 

TfwADRSyttsm 

The Asset Depredation Range 
System is an optional system bftsed 
on the more rigid "guideline lives" 
introduced in- 1962, At the heart of 
the system are the asset deprecia- 
tion ranges (ADR). These ranges 
are baaed on the old guidelines but 
provide a range from whidi yoid 
can select the Hfe of your asset, 
This range is no shorter than 20 
percent nor longer than 20 percent 
of the former guidelines. In the cue 
of on almond tree, for example, it 
provides a selection of a life of inm 
between 32 to 48 years. The guide- 
linie -life of an almond tree is a 
non flexible 40 years< 

Another phase of the new system 
is the termination of that complex 
test which in the post was used to 
determine whether the depreciation 
reserve on^our books bore a reason- 
sblc relationship to the basis of the . 
iRset being depreciated. At of De- 



cember 31, 1970, the reserve ratio 
test is no longer Required. 

Finallyi the system provides an- 
other option to those who elact to 
uuse the asset depreciation range^ 
As well ta the current "half-year 
convention," any taxpayer sleeting 
to use the ADR's may also choose 
the new "modified Urst year con* 
vention." This new convention par- 
mits you<4a take a full year's de- 
preciation for assets placed in serv- 
ice in the ftrst half of a y«ar and 
<Hie-half of a year's depredMion al- 
lowance for assets placed l\ serv- 
ice during thft second half\>f a 
year. 4. 

Just as most tax rules hsve their 
shara of exceptions and -preferences, 
so does this one. So,, lefs look at 
those "its'* and "buts" before delv- 
ing into what these new rulet can 
mean dollars und cents wise. 

All assets which currently have 
"guideline lives" will soon have as^ 
set depredation ranges. Ranges of 
•years within a bracket from 20 per- 
cent below to 20 percent abov« 

fuidsline HveSi- 

The system will not ektend to 
buildings or certain other real e»> 
t*§t 10 
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tile tmprovementi. Cohfreci is cur- 
rientiy atu dying the new rulw in 
mn effort to determine how *their 
coveri^e would best be expanded. 
When you elect to apply the ADR 

• system for any taxable, year, per- 
iods must be felectea within the 
specified asset depreciation ran sea 
for each asset or classes of asseta 
placed in service in that year for 
which a ran fe is provided. Althoufh 
neither the Interna) Revenue Serv- 
ice nor you can chanf e the periods 
selected, and the election can't be 
revoked, you may^ elect to us^e an- 

. other method for subsequent years. 

Muhipla accounts 

All asseta subject to the election 
will be required to be accounted for 
in item accounta or in multiple 
aiset accounts by year placed in 
service (vintsfe accounta). In the 
casa of multiple asset accounts, hor- 
mal retirements will be ifnoied — 
the dieduction will be computed as 
if all asseta in the account survived 
for as lonf as the period selected. 
In the case of abnormal retire* 
^ menta, however, the unrecovered 
basis of the asset will be deductible 
at the tima of retirement 

When tha ADR systenj is elected 
%vith respect to asseta placed in 
service in a trade or business for a 
particular year, it will apply to 
used assets as well ys new assets. 
The depreciation period of tha used 
asseta, as well as of the new assets, 
must be* within the assat deprecia- 
tion ranf e for such assets or classes 
of assets, but need not be the same 
if the new and used asseta are 
placed in separate, depreciation ac- 
counts. An^exception will ba^made 
where the basts of used assets ex- 
ceeds 10 percent of the total basis 
of all asseta placed in service in the 
year. In such a case, liv«s for tiaed 
aueta may at the taxpayer's elec- 
tion be determined without regard 
to the asset depreciation ranges. 

Saparafa accaunls 

Similarly, tha coat of rebuilding, 
rehabilitating, or repairing an asset, 
to the extent such coats must ba 
capitslized, must be accounted for 



in a separata vintage account for 
the year in which the rebuilding.^ 
rehabilitation or repair is complet'^ 
ed. It cannot be added to the orig- 
inal vintage account for the asset 
Such accounta must be treated in 
the same manner as used assets. 

Shortanarf pariad 

The guideline lives, on the basis 
of which thsTasset depreciation rang- 
es are established, were determined 
so as to make current allowance for 
salvage value uniiece&Nuy. Accord- 
ingly, salvage value wil] not ba tak- 
en into account under the ADR Sys- 
tem in establishing the knnual de- 
preciation deduction for an assit 
or class of assets. No asset or class 
of assets may be dapreciated be- 
low the salvage value^ Thus, tha 
annual depreciation deduction will 
ba determined by applying the ap- 
propriate fraction or percentage 
based on the period selected to the 
original cost or unadjusted basis of 
the asset (reduced, in the case of 
declining bolanca methods, by 
cumulative depreciation ' taken) . 

The salvage value to be takan 
into account for this purpose ia the 
salvage value expected to be real- 
ized by you as an individual tax- 
payer. 

The ADR system is designed only 
to estsblish the period on the basis 
of which the annual depreciation 
deduction is determined The ap- 
propriate method of depreciation 
selected by you will not be affected. 
You may still eIec^ to use any rec- 
ognized depreciation method such 
as declining balance, sum of the 
years digits and strai^t line. 

The first year's depreciation al- 
lowance is an important factor 
which mtiat be considered. 

First yaarcanvantian ' 

In general, depreciati<Hi on an 
asset is computed from the data a 
taxpayer acquires it. However, 
under existing rules a "half-year 
convention" is applied in many cts* 
es, whereby all assets acquired* dur- . 
inte the year are considered as ac- 
quired at the middle of tha year. 

Under the new ADR system, 
those electing to use the 'ranges* 
will* have the option of electing 
either the old half year conventi<Hi 
or the new 'modified first year con- 
vention.' 

Under the optional new conven- 
tion a . taxpayer can treat all asaata 
put in service in tha first half ot tha 
taxobla year as put in servioe at tha 
beginning of tha year tod all asaata 



put in service in tha second half of 
the taxable year as put in service 
at the mid-point in the year. As- 
suming equal amounts of assets are 
put in scrviat in tha first and sec^ t 
ond half of the year, and that the 
lives selected are the same, this will 
result in three - fourths of a full 
yeafs depreciation allowance. 

Just as you jnust use the ADR 
ranges for all asseta put in service 
for a given year, you roust alect 
either the half-year or the modifiied 
first year convention for all assets 
in a given year. However, one of 
the two conventions may be elected 
for one year of ^election and the 
other convention may be elected for 
another year of election. 

Tha affect 

The increasing trend of incorp- 
orating agricultural business makes 
it possible to compute an average 
tax rate and by using an asset with 
a life shorter than the 20 years 
normally used for alnumd trees wil! 
provide a better idea of the impact 
of these new rules. 

So, assume that Almond Orchards 
Ina, which is a calendar year corp- 
oration that normally purchases - 
equipment at various times through- 
out the year, buys (»^e more piece 
of equipment on May. t, 1971, "nie 
equipment has a cost of $1,000 and 
has a depreciabla life.-tmder the 
guidelines, of five years. 

At present under the double de- 
clining balance method of deprecia- 
tion, Almond Orchards* deducti<Mi 
for a full year would be 40 percent 
(2 X 20 percent) of the coat of tha 
equipment or* $400. But Under the 
existing half-year convention ^uaed 
by Almond Orchards Inc., thf first 
year deduction would be only $300. 
The tax saving in t^ first year 
would be $9& (48 percent tax rata . 
it $200). 

.Under the ADR system^ tha da- 
predable peridd would be 'shorts 
ened from- five years to four yeara. 
Thus, the corporatkMi's double de- 
clining balance depreciation would 
increase to £0 percent (2 x 25 par- 
cent) for a full year, or $500. Under 
tha half-year convention its deduc- 
tion would be only $250 (<Mie4iiiIf 
of $500). The tsx savings in tha 
Ant year would ba $120 (40 par- 
cent x $250). 

Althdugh tha ADR aystsm ap- 
plies to alnxmd and dtrua growtrst . 
alt grawars cto usa it for equip- 
ment and for wcmt iyrm of repairs. 
A special provision of tha final rag- 
tilatinns permits a taxiN^er whoaa 
taxable year hM already ended to 
elect to UM the ADR avsleni within 
90 days of ' its publication. 

WESTERN FRUIT GKOWER 
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TABLE 1 — tax Deductible Coit$ and Book Valuei for A Fiiw-Year 
Invetimtnt in AlmOnd Orchard E»tabHihmentt Before and Mter Tax 
Reform, Sitn Joaqiiin^alely, CaUfornia, J969. 


Tax deduetibl* costs of 
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Tax shelter aspects of orchard development - 
Before and after tax reform 



Hoy P. Cumuui, aMwUnt pro* 
fcMor of aplcuUunil economici on 
the Gtaiu^ihi Fwj|^Uont Univer- 
sity of Caliromin, iDavit, and David 
E. KenycMiy aatiiUnl ptrofeiioc of 
ifricultural economica at the Vir« 

.|inia Polytechnic and State Univer- 
^ty, BlacKsfaurf. have examined t}ie 
econoinic effects of {ncome tax pxth 
vtilons relatfaif to ordiard develop* 
ment befoni and aftar the Tax 
Refonn Act of 1900. Followmc are 
wnw pointa of their study. 

• Th« moat reitrictl^ new fairm 
ta^ provision ia that requirtnc the 
capiUUzation of atl amdiu^ta apent 
for purchase, plantinf, cultivation^ 

. mtintenanefl or development of any 
cltrtHi grove.M^ almond orchard with- 
in/our yaite after the treia are 
planted The rule appliea to citrua 
treea planted In tanble yean be* 
linnlntr after Dec. SI, 190B and to 
jilmond trpea planted after Dec 29, 
1070. An exception will be made Tor 

oaoftcr »»7l 



replantinc' required because of caa< 
, ualty lons^ Developers of other oty 
^ chard cropa and vfnfyardi ore not 
prcaently affected by fhiLt»raviaioit 
• Before the Tax Reform Act, 
capital Balna tax tatea were one-half 
the rate thoia for ordinary in- 
come with a mai^um rate of 25 
percent The advantage erf capital ' 
gains for taxpaycra above the 50 
percent marfinal income tax bracket 
is obvious. The maximum capital 
n|na tax on individuals is incrawed 
in three annual stepa 1^ the Tax Re« 
form Act The maximum rata is in< 
creased to 29.6 percent in 1970, to 
32.5 percent In 1071 and to 35 per- 
cent beginning in 1072. However, 
the fimiliar maximuin erf 25 percent 
continues to apply to aggrrgat^ long 
term eapiUl gaina which do not ext 
ceed $50,000. 

K ffve-yaar budget for aaUbliah. 
ing an almdnd orchard liMhr&Qi 
Joaciuin Valley» California before 



and after the ^ax Reform Act ia 
presented in Table 1« The budgeted 
example iy^c^rated ax a t»f shelter 
investment ie., the orchrd is plants 
ed and maintained tiy an ordiard 
management compare and Uie et> 
tabliahed orchard is aold at the end 
of Ave years. Coat calculations do 
not include interest duirlas and 
taxea on land. Planting ooata of 
$12Q per Here are capitalized and 
depreciated over an aaaumed bie«N 
ing life of 30 yearn for both the be- 
fore and after example*. X^Iblished 
datA IndicaU thai an asUlj^Ished al- 
mond orchard was worth $476 in 
1960« While this ffgure tmdoubtedly 
varies with location, age, and oondi- 

. tion of the ordiard, it ia used for our 
calculations. 

Prior to tax refocni, the investor 
could deduct depredation, cultural^ 
coata, interest taias^ and manage- 
ment feai associated with esUbUsh- 
ing th« almond orchard from other 
income. After the orchard was ec« 
tablished (her»r toMX years), the 
coat of planting the tree* was de- 

^ preciable over their uaeful life. 

' •eferetaxrefem 

For the example in Table 1» an 
investor would have total coata of 
$735 P«r acre coniisting of $120 lor 
planting the orchard and $615 of 
other aetablishment^ coata duting the 
first fouryeara of the investment At 
3bown, ordinary income of $113 per 
sere U realized in year five: Since 
the net costs of $165, $177, $2Pl» 
and $72 can be deducted from other 
income during years one throu^ 
four, the after tax coat Of esUblish^ 
ing the orchard will vary with the 
Investor's tax bracket An Inveetor 
in the 70 percent tax bracket would 
have an after -tax coei of only 
$305A) W[$«161 + $130=$806J») 
for example, white the coat to a tax* 
payer in the 20 percent bracket 
would be $612 (.8($616] -t- $130 s= 
$612) i 

Hm investor has returns of $IjI3 
from the sale of the crop In year 
five and $475 per acra from the MiJe 
of the orchard* The $113 of crop In- 
come ia subject to ordlnery InOome 
tax rates while that portion of the 
value of the orchard which is ce|>^ 
lul gains is subject to the lower cap* 
lul gaina tax riU. Since the book - 
value of t^ orchard is $116 per 
ecre, the Inv^pr haa capital giaine 
of $359 per ajcai ($476 $116 
$359). After tax retuma will vary 
with the tax bracket o( the^Inveator. 
An investor in the 70 percent brack* 
at would pey ordlneiy inoome taxes 
of $79.10.juid capitat gaina tar of 
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TMsktittr cmmititftm. 

$80.75 to fiv« tn altar tipt ratum 
of $419.15 ($588 $168.85 ;= 
$419.15); Tha after tax retmna for 
an ihymUx in the 20 per cant 
^kei would ba $529.50. 

ComparinK aft«r tax ooeti and 
ratunn bcfora taxraformahowa that 
laxpaycra above tha 48 percent 
marginal income tax txacket en- 
toyed poeitiva after tax roturns fijpm 
tha investment White incurring an 
apparent loaa of $^47 per acr^. Tha 
budieetcd profit for a taxpayer in tha 
70 percent bracket would ba $114.<^ 
per acre. 



Preacnt ta* lawa ipecify that, foe 
citrus^and almonds, all establiah^ 
ment qjita Incurred during tha ftrat 
four years after planting muit ba 
cnpitflhV^. Tha Aft*r Tax Reform 
Action of Table 1 thowi that thi» 
reflultn in no deductible expeneca 
durinfj Ihifi portion of the develops 
men! period After tax coaU at tha 
concIu«iort of each of thf fint four 
vrtym are jihown by lha balance in 
the cnpital account The total after* 
tax crtt bf $735 per acre ii the tame 
for taxfwycra in alt fax bracket* as 
=:hown by tha tipped dotted Una in 
Figttrd 1, 

Revenue from Ihie Inyeitment 
conn'mts of ordimiry income of $02 
ptfr ncro In year five and $475 per 
acre from the »ale of th* orchard. 
SiijcB the book value of the capitor 
'jceount It $710, the Investor ha« no 
cnpital Rnln but instead a capital 
low of $236 per acra ($710 — $475 

$235), After #ax,. income will 
therefore be $475 plus ordinary In- 
come rrmalniuK after paylnj? taxes 
tin $02. ■ After tax income declines 
with increarteji in talc brackftl aa 
^hown by the Iqyer dotted line in 
Fi^rpl. Acomparinonof cofttaand 
rcluma reveah that Idanea from tha 
huditefcd inve*lmrnl incrcaMK with 
nctiKWpn in the Investor'a tax 
bracket 

The Excewc Dcductiona Account 
and new cnoltal fmina tax ratcii 
muUl hot rtffcct tha buditeted be* 
Jorp tnx reform results unlem tha de- 
velopment waa quite larite. Tha in- 
vestor cwild have up to 124 acrwi 
without deducting mora than $26,. 
000 from nonfitrm Income in any ope 
yrftr nnd canital (wina would be lead 
than $50,000. 

;^CompariM>n of the before and 
after tnx reform remilta for almond 
orchard development ai&budKetad in 
Table 1 and IlIURtmted In Flfuia 1_ 
vTcldit an efltinuite of the tax tub* 
<(idy formerly nvn liable. Tha aatl- 



mated subaidy ia cakulatad Iv^aab- 
tractinf aftartaxraform prolUa (r*' 
turna coit} from bafbra (ax ra> 

form. 

Tha Impact of tha Tax iCefonn 
Act of ISHtt oo or^Jiard davribpoienk 
ia mixed, For cibrua and almoodt, 
not <:>nly ara tax aballared Invaat* 
manta in aetaUiihitHpt vboliihad 
but tha tax aufaaidy fonaarly avail- 
able to all devaldjpara (Ikrman and 
nonfarm invaitora) haa baan affach 
tivaly aHminakid. Sincf tha co«t of 
davelc^K cibrua and jaloood or-> 
chards is inctaased, ona eaa axpaet' 
an immadiata decraaae irt tha rata bf 
new plantings, « gradual incnaia In 
' tha value of a*tablishad grbvas and 
ordiard«» improved prioaa (com- 
parad to what would otharwlaa ex* 
iat) of tha two crc^ dua to a da^ 
eraasad nta of «dditiona to tMariiif 
acnaga, and a shift In u|yastor in- 
terest to estaUishad troyaa and or>' 
charda with tha larga capital account 
availabfa tor dapratnation. 

Other rather immediate aCtocta 
will ba dacreaaed demand for dtrua 
and almond saadlings. from nursar* 
iea and decreased demand for land 
suitable (or davek^ing citrus graves 
and almond prchards. All of thsaa 
cfTecU will be cantarad In present 
regiona of produclioit 

The ttbolitkxi of tax shelter tn- 
vestirnenta in citrus and almonds will 
shift inmtor intarasi to other ctopa 
or to mmagrictilhlral investnvmta. 
In CalifcNiiiar there aeema to, ba In* 
creased interest In developing pis- 
tachio orcharda, walnut ordiarda 
and wine grape vlneyarda ais tax 
sheltera. ' - . 

FIGURE 1 — After Tax Coitw 
and JftetwtiM for DtvetofAnt an 
Almond Orchardr Before and 
After Tax Iteform, by Marginal 
fncomb Tax Bracket of the Dt- 
vthper, San Joaquin Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, 19€9. 




30 . 30 40 50 40 70 
Marglnil fncMne lix bracket (perctnt) 
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*Honorablo AdOld E» Stevenaonlll, Cllfcnan ' 
Sub-Coniaittee on Miemtory Labor - ' 

Unitad States Senate v ^» ; " 

t^Wngton, D. 20^10 ^ ■ 

■ ••■■■» ■ ' ' ■< , * 

Bear Senator Stevenaom 

The encloeed two copios of an article appearing the the 

April 2nd i^sue of the Freeno Bee, page C 9, referring to J 

•ttie Divizlch, Bank of America, Heggblade ^Karguleas matter ^ 

that tmai brought up before your committee 4uriii8 the Freano 

hearing* - If you will reread the portion ot the tranflcript, 

of that hearing and familiarize yourself tdth tiie results 

of Mr» Irwin's considered favorable cburt decision, you wdLght 

find reason to. understand the asserted damage that is done 

to not only: the fariily fanrtor, but ltdditionaljiy the itdgrant ; ' 

work force* ^ \ 

■ '\ ■ X . ' ■ 
Mr. Garabedltn is out of town e,t the rooinent but expected 
back before this week is out* Any questions ybu may have 
can be readily answered by telephone or letter tipon his 
return* He felt it inpoirtant that this inforroaxion be 
brought to your attention as soon as possible* \ 

Tours very truly. 



Donald Lester 
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[Vrom tilt Txmno Bm, Apr. 2, 1912} 
Tbwwkco, B or A Orm $600,000 MLAKo/bKAM (&owiai SiiTTweMiJKT 

Tenneco, Inc. and the Bank of A&erica have oiTererfto settle two multimilllon 
dollar lawsuit^ filed against them by a Delano grApe grower out of court for 
$600,000 cash and an option on 260 acres of grapes. 

The offer is contained in a petition filed in U.S. Bankruptcy Court by an at- 
torney for grower Peter J. Divizich *rho has carried on a five year legal battle. . 

Divizich, a 74-year-old Yugoslav immigrant, farmed nearly 6,000 acres before 
he filed bankruptcy in 1967. The Bank of America later foreclosed on the prop- 
erty and sold it to Heggblade-Marguleas, a fruit and vejgetable brokerage firm, * 
which subsequently was purchased by Tenneco, Inc., a Kern County farming 
giant. 

Tenneco's executive vice president, Simon Askin, confirmed the offer in a tele- 
gram attached to the x)etitlon Thursday. In the telegram he states Tenneco and 
the banjc offer Divizich $600;000 in cash and "the right to purch^ise for cash the 
260-acre home place for $302,000 ($1,500 an acre) and the Ducor cold storage 
and packing facilities" ^ 

Because Divizich is under the Jurisdiction ot the bankruptcy court in a chap- 
ter 11 proceeding, the offer must be rejected or approved by Bankruptcv refefee 
Eckhart Tffompson. w *r *f 

It accepted, the offer would wipe out a $10 million damage suit against Hegg- 
blade-Marguleas and the bank, now on appeal. Last December a Fresno Superior " 
Court jury awarded damages of $400,000 to Dlvizicli with-the bank and H-M pay- 
ing $200,000 each. 

Settlement would also mean Divizich would drop a $80 million antitrust suit 
against Tenneco, a Houston-based conglomerate. The antitrust suit has not come 
to trial. • • 

The petition, filed by at'torn6y jVilUam Irwin, asked the court, if it approves 
the settlement, to appoint a creditors committee to work out payment of $200,000 
In unsecured claims against Divizich. An unsecured claim is one without any 
posted security such as land. 

Irwin also asked the court to approve attorney's fee& of $150,000. Other lawyers 
involved for Divizich are State Sen. George N. Zenovich, D-Fresno, and Donald 
Thuesen. . 

The settlement offer* was made at a March 15 meeting between the attortieys 
and several bank and Tenneco officials, according to a letter filed with the 
petition. 

Divizich orlginaHy rejected the offer, making a counter-offer of $1.5 million 
cash, the letter states. ' * , 

The Delano grower, according to the letten wished to continue the fight to ob- . 
tain an "honorable settlement" and not le^s than $2 million cash. - . . 

The attorneys cautioned Divizich in the letter signed by Irwin that the^length . 
and expense of carrying on the legal battles could jeopardize any sd^ement^ 
especially because Tenneco and the bank "will, in the absence of a settlement ndw, 
prolong this litigation just as long as they can . . 
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' 3orcn Chort!:ov / * ^ 

211 Scnatt .nncx ' v 

United i>Nitc» Uenrtf < ■ . . * 

' * * ■ •<« * 
3)«ar 3or«nf ^ 

t/hilc runui::^: rro^d the^ valley ohec^cln^ o^t .".rvin apd DinuTjo, 
1 ran ccrosr* tairj t7i'tipl« in*^ ihi; I^cono/"cc« Jlie re port of the \ 
»£?pic'Jlture ceviciis obvi'juoly conflio.to Uitit itiito fi njrc.T on the 
cane. Bubjcot. '> . ^ 

Allien Grrnt of i^ue 0 XiroraiP^ Starm 3u^enu ?edor:^taon^atr.tcd, 
"Rcoeiit California JDcprrtnc.it of culture fi^^re* place tac 
r.UG*bcj* of /raraic in Citlixornia today ^^t.5u,D0D,>fitii fc.rn« avcrn -Inc 
654 acres "in oize"# . * . 

Lty I rpcall, Jcriy i?|W/lder, ^itlc oiLnlr-r, if not identical. 
cloiinc» :.<> oven corip-ireo the fl^roo of l^uO with those tt 
1971* :)r-b 3 of hiR teoifinony). * 

■ > . ■ . 

. «c'corcVin:; th tlio A;? Ccnous, jpot released 1 tne avera^^o »ize 
of f'^rrjc in thin otete ic 45ri#7 rcrcn,*pn increaae of ninc-trnths 
of an -acre of the prtvio'jo rc»)ortin{:? five years eatlier* ^he 
difference^ in the fli^itres ic oomewhat' inoredrale. '^he U3 Cenous 
ohow nore thar. 20^000 nore fcrne and the sise of those, farms 
are alnoot tyo hundred, aorta s?)aller« %» , ^ 

^ Bithsr arrrilsusiaess has moved faster tlian ever "before irna^jined 
' or there ic a'aa-jor dioorcpancy in the re^^^rted figures, V/ either ; 
the State or the federal ^^jover.^imcnt* ^^6rotjt^a^^li!ccly the siturtion 
io that Cclifornia chan**ed its base or acoountinc methods. If tliat 
' ic 00^ then fielder ou:^ht "not to c6nr)orc the figures of 1^:60 £*nd 
1971 ac they^Kould not be coayftrahlc. ' 

^ ♦ 
- As a su;:;coBti'On| you ni.'^iit >.vite a letter to both Fielder and 
Grant calcin/; {^-"^out the disjbrepancy and ask for an explanation. 
Include both the letter and ti.e res ponse in the ht nrin'^G ^record. 

•- Certainly there era f^a^'' irulioationa one could draw if ?ielder 
ma misreprcaentin,7 the facto. ]&itcrcotin^ly 6nou£;h the Iln^jlo formula 
called for an increase in the aiao of fa raw eiijfible for Hater ^ 
from 160 to 640 acres. It se- m« "that the average oi«e of fcrmn 
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llJtf ti;c_3t»to ni-iit li::c i? have , tiiln!: it io. .tVl: Welder 
for'ca •irpleaption of tae reported dHrfci<cnceB. 'lompr 

'4..'. #■ 

T teitimony in &lroont fininlitd and will be off to yop .hortly. ' 

I tairJc^I've rounded up. oorno lntcrcBtin,7 information, ' * ^ . 



i;7 "best, 



Itovid i:» Joinan 



260 :oth Avenuo 

Sail mnolioo, Cslifornio 94121 
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PRUSNO 3123 January 3D, 1972 

Fraction Of County's Farms 
Hold 65 Per Cent Of Land 

Allhouffli Ihcrc arc 7,559 acios of firmland aKainit Of Ihe 102 corporAtioiif, 

farm»-in Fresno County, 170 2.201,150 in 1904 aaU ih% family and olhm, J51 had 

of Ihcm account fcr more amount of harvcsli^d cropi*' 10 or fewer ahaltJhoMors. 

than C3 per cent of ilio coun* land fhowcd a corresponding 7he lurvey reported, that 

ty't total cropland, according increase from 09^,323 • to tvera?;o irflci per farm rose 

to a atudy by the US Ceniur W,mo, the census showii. bv about $1,500 J)etwccn 

Bureau. Tlie 170 larRC Scale opcra^ 1»M and 1969, from $GO,001 

A similar concentration of tors accounted for 1.430,534 to 161,510. Statewide aver-* 

cropland ownersliip Is found acres or 65 per cent of the asrc i»xi>cnics \}Ct farm 

itatcwidc l>y the study which total. Tiic number of opera* chmbcd from 4^7fiOa to 

shows 2.926 California farms tors of 2,000 or more acres, ^7^,710 in 1960. 

of 2.000 acres or mor^ ac* declined from 182 in 196%: On farm labor, the Censui 

counted for 24,025.222 acres while the number of acn^s iBurcau said 9,19:i Xarm 

or 70 per cent of the state's tlicy harvested increased workers worked for more 

cropland, from 1,425,450, according to lhan 150 days a year while 

The nationwide slwdy the report. 115.853 worked leu than 150 

compares farm ownership, Tho largest number of ^*y*' 

ules and expense staUstlcs farmers was in the 10 to 49 ' 

wjlh 1Q64. acres category, the survey 

The numlKjr of California shows, with 3.953 accounting 

farms declined in the 5.ycar for only 101,467 acres or 

period from 80.852 to 77.875. about 5 per cent of thfe cohp- 

The average size of a farm in «yv 

the i?tat«» <"r:cfiGi:u almnity Tno survey reported 6.228 

— <57.0 acres in 1904 to iarms In the county were In 

4[58;7 acres in 1959. dividual or family operated 

in Fresno County the and accounted for 1,015.57C 

ntimber of farms rone from acres, about 45 per cent of 

7,294 to 7,539 in 1969, an In* the count/s total. 

crease of just over , 2 per Partnerships totaled 700 » 

cent. During tl;e same peri- and farmed 513,934 acres, 

od the average size farm de- The 162 corporations farm- . • 

creased from 301.8 acres to ing in the county and ac- 

292^ acres. counting for 618,231 acr6s,, 

:Tha county had 2,208,070 averaged 3,800 acres. ^ 
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(J^W tbt CaUfomlt Fam BorMu HontlUr, r^btoiry ma] 
Senats Labom Subcommittee Sekxs To Rbtobu Faxuzko 
(By Allan Grant, California Farm Bureau president) 

U.S. Senator Adall B. Stevenson of Illinois brought the Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, which ho chairs, to California last month for' a iserles of 
hearings in San Francisco and Fresno. The purpose of the hearings, Stevenson 
said at the opening session, was to surface the changes taking place in rural 
Aifieriea and "to find a national policy whbse effect Is not simply olBcloncy or 
progress or Aonomy of scale, but a dLccent life for all rural Americans." In other 
words, the chairman of tISe Subcommittee of the Senate's Committee on jMhor 
and Public Welfare, has taken it upon himself and his Subcommittee to rewrite 
policy for the nation's farming areas. ' 

The Senator set the tone of the hearings during his introductory remarks by 
saying that the nation's rural areas are extremely depressed, wiUi "one and a 
half million family ^farmers struggling for survival and a million migrant work- 
ers living in poverty." Ho Implied that the root of agriculture's problems lies in 
the entry of -'conglomerates," or non-agricultural corporations, into f arising. 

With the Senator on an apparent "ioitchhunt,** it was not surprising that the 
subject matter of the hearings thus centered almost entirely on the evils of largo 
corporations in farming. And it was not surprising that the hearings thus be- 
came a platform for advocating land reform^llmltatlon of Individual farm 
holdings to 100 acres, having the government buy up the **excess" acreage over 
100 acres and ''resell" it to small farmers on government secured loans, etc., etc. 

Agriculture today indeed has its p^bl6ms. And certainly all family farmer? 
' who derive their income solWy from farming are deeply concerned about non- 
agricultural corporations using the advantages of tax write-offs and land appre- 
ciation for entering faymlng. 

Tlie delegates of the California Farm Bureau Federation at their IhBt annual 
meetinjcr called for the American Farm Bureau to undertake a study to consider 
the desirability and feasibility of regulating the entry of huge, non-agrlcultiiRil 
organisations Into farming. And the delegatcf^ of the American Farm Bureau 
later endorsed this policy. The non-agrlculturial corporations entering farming 
are certainly jiot entitled to greater advantages than afforded family farmers. 

lOO-ACRB FANTASY 

However, to believe that the problei^a of all farmers and farm workeri oan he 
rjcsohcd and th,c nation*8 best interests Bcrtkd by invoking a IGO^acrc limit in 
agriculture ia pure fantasy. 

In testimony submitted to the Senate Subcommittee hearing at Fresno, I 
pointed out that larger units need not be characterized as the "conglomerate" 
type of farming enterprise, operating to the detriment of other types of farmers. 

Large and small scale farmers, farm workers and rural communities and con- 
sumers all have, benefited from the pattern of development which California ag- 
riculture has experienced over the past twenty years. 

The averagcslzo farm In California today is acres. I^hls Is not to sqy each 
farm is 664 acres ; many are smaller, some aj?e larger. However, the trend has 
been towards larger farming units so the farm operator could afford the use of 
specialists in the areas of land, labor, capital and management in addition to his 
own expertise. In each of these areas, larger inputs have become necessarjr to 
provide an economic efflciency that other businesses have used for decades. 

The farm workers have ;iot been hurt by the expanding sixe of farm units in 
this state. On the contrary, they have,%en helped. Because farmers can spread 
costs over greater numbers of units, CTdlifornia farmers toklay pay the highest 
rate of wages to farm workers anywhere in the nation. Workers hare benefited 
from longer earning periods at one location or multiple locations with relatively 
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few employer chanf e«. Bectiwe of theJBUbUissinc effect the Urger unitB have hf d, 
farm workers have become le«» migratory in thla state. They are able to put down 
roots, and efforts are being made to help; them upgrade their housing and general 
standard of living. - ^ „ , . ^ .11 

The small farmer has been able to take full advantage of the economic devel- 
opments over the past twenty years to achieve additional efficiencies in his opera- 
tion. He has benefited through the formjation of cooperative marketing and bar- 
gaining associations, improved technology on t^e farm, the development of custom 
farming services, the stabilization of the farm labor force, etc. 

However, the primary bcne/loiary of tha everchanging pattern of agricultural 
production in thi$ itate and^ throughout, the country has been the consumer, T<h 
day's housewife spends approximately 16 percent of her take-home pay for food. 
,Just twenty years ago, she spent 22 pcrccftt. 

Those who seek to **8ave the family farm and to expand land ownership in 
America by enforcing the Beclamation Act of 1902," will harm the very people 
' tSey profess to .want to help. Conditions for family farmers and farm workers 
Will slip backvTEf ds, not move forward. , ^ 

The Reclamation, Act, which provides; that no siugle-ownership farm of more 
than IGO acres may receive water from a Federally-financed irrigation project, 
A was based on the earlier 1802 Homestead Act, which allowed settlers to claim 
and prove up 100 acres. In the nineteenth century, 100 acres was accepted a^s an 
adequate, economic sized farm unit And in the late nineteenth century, 357o of 
the population was needed on the farms to produce food to feed the nation. One 
l>erson working on the farm supplied enough farm products for himself and five 
to six others. ^ , 

Times have changed, however, and agriculture has changed with the times. 
Today, through substituting machinery, modem technology and capital for labor, 
one person In farming can supply himself and 47 other people with food, and less 
than 57c of the total population is on farms. This release of manpower to other 
areas of the economy over the years Is a basic contributing factor to our existing 
high standard of living. To revert back to nineteenth century standards in pro- 
ducing this nation's food and have a third of the people farming would certainly 
downgrade the .country's standard of llvittg. 

Some sentimentalists, others with little vision and understanding of the future 
food fieeds, and still others with Uttlc use for the private erdcrprisc system, ad- 
vocate the XGO-acre limitation and return to farming as a way of life. While living 
and working in the country has its advantages, I would venture to say that 
the nation as a whole does not place mUch Importance on farming as a way of 
life. People are most Interested in reasonably priced and plentiful food. 

In this modem age with its increased costs, reasonably priced and plentiful 
food will come only from economically sized farming units. The size of the eco- 
nomic unit varies commodity by commodity and thus it is not possible to set an 
arbitrary figure suitable to all crops. 

Mexico, a lesser developed nation than the United States, has recognized that 
farming units have to be large enough to be profitable and competitive in modern 
times. In her policy covering Federally-flna'nced water projects, she has set the 
acreage of single ownership farms which may receive water far above the 100- 
acre limit ^Ing advocated here. 

There are better ways to correct the advantages "conglomerates" now find in 
agriculture than to revert back to an 1802 acreage standard and thus penalize 
farm oixyrators, farm workers and the consumers of this natio^i. 

While undoubtedly the Senator from Illinois is sincere in seeking ways to help 
rural America, perhaps he would be of greater service to the nation if he left 
development of policy for farming areas to the Agriculture Committee and got 
to work on the enactment of equitable farm-labor relations legislation. 
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The State's Illegal Young 
Harvesters 



By Xoa l>yIor. , 

Hach ytur untotd thoutimb otchil- 
drtn are unpIoycNd lUtg«Ily t« hitmt 
a doatn or nor* tttfp$ Jn CaUfornla'i 
f j«kls» vineyardi and wQuurds* / 
_^Ko OM knowi thf .total- number. 
The Statt Tvm Labor Service now 
called Rural Manpower Piviclon 
doet not couiit children,' iior even 
nakt an ettDnate. 

The children ranjje In ait from tpd. 
dIen,to high school dropouts. Ifoct 
work and travel with their parents as 
the families move thiot^ih the cropf » 
from early iprii« to latt fait 

Their educBtion is ^>oradjc, <nd 
largely dependent upon the family fi- 
uaoccs. IVhen there is no work, there 
too often is no food in the cupboard. ' 

Mainutrltioa sot starvation — 
has been Identified by. doctors as the 
seasonal farm workera* no. 1 medica 
probkm. It prepares the wiqt fo^ 
infections^ for respiratory problems; 
it interferes with the chlld^s f rowth 
and education. 

- The workinf child's enviromnent is 
danf trous. Each year 500 schOo^af ed 
younfsters are injured in California 
farm accidents; five of them die, ae- 
cordinf to state reports, 

lopes,- chief of California's 
{rant eduealUoft programs, ^mates 
40,000 schooVaced yountsters are In^ 
visible to all fovemment record- 
keeplnc sfendes. He presumes the 
chUdren are working, or baby sitting , 
so their parents can work, or they. 
4on't have shoes or clothes for Khooff 
or they have simp.ly "dropped out" 

Statt labor law, enforcement invest 
tigator Seward Young of lYeino esti* 
mated that fcwfore school began, 90 
per cent of the raisin grape harvest 
work force was younger than 12, the 
minimum age limit. (That would fota) 
10,500 youngsters.) 

After school started, four US tabor 
Department investigators dted 25 ral- 
lin, fig and tomato farm employers bi 
the San Joaquhi Valley for working 
83 achooI<aged youngsters. Three 
were driving tractors la the whM 
grape haiveeC. 

From the apple harvest in ,$onoma 
County south through the prunes, the 
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The fni/iisibte 
Children 

t>«Hiit0 th# tlticHU chM \mhf ttmU 

tmk th^fMy- #rt C^lifWmki farms. TMi 
Mfkt of ■rt^Us lnv«ftHs«(*« tb« rto. 
MAf far th# wM«t^riKMl.*viitlM) Hvt 
low and th« tthic whkh ptrnUt it. 



chiU peppers and ratsin grapes, this 
, reporter saw 125 children worWng il- 
legally In four days. Some were tariy^ 
Ing 90 to SO-pound loadt,^ most were 
pickhig into buckets iind b»tkcti on 
.'the ground, or were spreading raisin 
drying Iraysr 

Child labor Is found prim.irily in 
thoic cropi harvested by llie eiJllre 
family. The pay li usually on » 
plece-rato system — so much per box 
or basket. Only one crew that I saw 
was mado up primarily of children, 
They ranged In ago from 6 to 15, were 
working in the apples for seven (fnli 
I a bucket, a wsee they- said they li\id 
been eamlng for many yeanr. 

The families comt primarily from 
Texas and Mexico; many ha\o settled 
somewhere in CaUfomla and continue 
to migrale within the slate, wurUiiK^ 
crops like tomatoes, wine sr;>»H-:;, on 
ions, airawberrles, fjgs, walnuts, al- 
monds, cherries. 

Not all farmers growing such erops 
— nor all contractors working crews 
in theee crops — employ children lilt- 
gaily. But almost tvtiyone Involved 
beUeves childreni old enough or not, 
ahouH be allowed to work* 

Dan Schneck, Manteca Khools at- 
tendance officer and vigorous oppo* 
nenl of child labor abuse, says: *'Many 
people are exploiting these young 
children. It' starts with the parents 
and continues right on with the Ubor 
contractor and the farmtrJ' 

The child labor laws art a complex 
intermingling of atAtt and federal la- 
bor and education %odes. CaUfomia'a 
child labor laws art the strictest In 
the nation. 

Ko child under 12 can work on a 



farm not owned by his parents. No 
minor WHkr ;i who ii required to at- 
tend school shall be allowed tt woric 
without n ptrmlt. Permits are issued 
I by fdwols. 

During school vacations students 12 
years old and up may obtain vrork 
permlti. Their hours and working 
conditions ars regulated* Hazardous 
occupaUeos, likt tractor driving, ^rt 
prohibited for those under If years 
old. 

There art exceptions: li- and 15- 
yearK)Ids art permitted to drive trac-, 

. tors if they have had specific voce' 
Uonal agricuKurt training. In hard- 
ship cases 14- and 15-yea^lds ean, 
special permit, work full time during 
school hours. 

Federal and state minimum- wage 
laws arc a tangle of red Upe that is 
all but impossible to understand, id- 
minuter or enforce. The federal mlm- 
imum wage Is |l.dO an hour; the state 
minimum of 11.15 an hour applies 
onty to women and minors If and 17- 
Complicated exceptions are made for 
piece rstee, and sugtrbMts fall under 
an entirely different set of federal 
regulations. 

Where child labor is involved, tbt 
families woric on a piece-rate system, 
usually; most familieii; iliegaliy uet 
only one Social Security card and of- 

' ten milch from one card to anothei 
to avoid the mandatoiy deduUions af- 
ter 1150 has been earned, 

* By pooling n family effort into one 
payroll account, the farm records 
show a hl^h rate of pay for a lingle 
worker. IloHtvor, dependlniTt upon 
iho crop, the piece raUi wurU otifc 
from a low of 30 cents an hour \)cf 
worker to»hi|;h of $3. 

teani And Earn 

Tom KIchardson, California Tutni 
Bureau Federation's labor commiUct* 
secretaty, ssid, **Vtom my knoviledce 
of having worked in the fields, J 
would suspect that It (child Ubor) 
would occur simply because the fami- 
ly brings the kids along." 

lUchardson said the families work 
the children btcauN ^They want to 
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ttacb their chUdUm to work while 
they have them under their control 
and (tbcjr vant) to earn money for 
the family.** 

lldiirdion and other farrii apoket- 
men (S6abt that 30 per cent of the ral« 
Bia^rork force la under 12 years old. 
Be alao quaationed Lopex* 40,000 diitr 
•dtiMi fiiif, aaylili, 1 auspect ht 
need aiicfa a number to attract atten* 
Uod." 

A liTO federal Labor Department 
crad^down in tomato flelda barreated 
by mlfraot famiUea in Ohio more 
than cooflxmed the 90 per cent tig* 
ure. Of 340. children found working 
after achool had atarted, 75 were un« 
derlO and another 123 were between 
10 and 12. 

Whether in Ohio or CaUfomla, no 
gn% officially knowa how many chil- 



dren are working. They dont ahow up 
on payroll recorda, they don't enroll 
in adioola. 

Laat wpTla% a Lodl-area truant offl* 
cer reported findinr 12 iamllies witli 
52 children Ilvlnf In one carap and 
working the cher^lef. Thla fall a Fres- 
jtomn. mipran( education official 
aaid a half-day iunrey of Wutem 
V^neno County turned up eight 
■d>90l-ated children in three loca> 
tJona:\11}ey were "at home'* while 
their pbedta worked. 

tew^XjUades 

JKtgrant-educatlon ehlef tones ectl- 
mates the special summh: and winter 
proftams in all farmbts MJflm nadi 
only half the children. "I am 8U^4hat 
there Is tremendous misuse of chlM 



labor. The presnre is for tlie older 
children (12 to It years old) to be out 
workihc- 

"The problem Is tied to the low 
wacet and the entire farm labor ays- 
tem." 

Ificrant-cdu cation procrams from 
Bakcrafield north to Sacramento 
ahow enrollments are concentrated in 
the lower Grades and that by the tUne 
the yovncstcrs arc 10 to 12 yean old 
they are befinninf to drop out. 

"And we are only talking about 
those migrants who move evcnr year. 
If wo considered those seasonal work« 
en who have settled or those who 
move tvcry two or three years, the 
(40.000) number would double or trl« 
pic." laopcjs said. 

•Next: Working condltloM and eeo* 
noraia. 
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Accidents Cripple Young Help 



By Ron Taylor 

This fall a M ycir oM boy luffcrcd 
a disabling back Inluty u he infgAlIy 
drove I tractor puiUnx i picking ma* 
chliit through I Sun Jottquln Cotinly 
tomalu field. 

The frowtr apmrtally Mid tha In1« 
tlal medical expeoKt. jouomp irtal* 
meat wai dona, throufh a county 
health clinic in the federally funded 
itata^wiMN) IlamDy Lana labor amp 
where the boy lived. 

School offidab report tho boy 
misted two weeks of clauet. Tha 
camp director tald, "lla wu pretty 
tkk all the wav through, lie wu bav> 
Inf txoubla walking and wai itlU hav« 
1&({ a bad time when they (hla famt^) 
went back (to Mexico) In November.'* 

The work is danienm Stale re* 



ports show fanns ara "among the 

more hazardous places to work", 
ranking third behind conitruction 



The Ini/isll3le 
Children 

D«*plt« th« Mrktait cMd IoImt tm* 
u(ti In th*rMM«Mvth«>vion¥ttf cliMrtn 
wvrk ia*9olly t<i C«lffemkt fcrmi. Xhi$ 

t«w oitd ?h« tihle %k4iicii p«nnlit K. 



and mining in acddenfa per thousand 
worken. 

Of the 13,000 farm workers Injured 



yearly, GOO to #00 arc under 17 
yean oW. Sixty to 70 of Uiem break 
bones, 2Q are severely trtislied, ^0 
Josa fingers. In 1«W — rthe lost jcar 
tha state compiled fann youth eccU 
dents — tha itatlsUcal report con. 
eluded: *'Mo«t of tha Injuries wtra ci- 
ther the result of strain or overcxer* 
tkrn In handling containers or dc* 
curred when youngiters were struck 
by falling containers." 
■ Becauta of such haurdous workin;; ; 
condiUoni the federal Fair Labor' 
Standards Act restricts eniplo)^!^ 
of youngsters under 10. They unnot 
handle or work around pesticides: 
they cannot flag crop^lusting aircraft; 

See Fam, Psge A4 




y/lnmxtMrA ^ »»*y«r^ Hy rfump. a np—94 grapes,' bMStlag the family aMlput. 

Tinp/dra mm ar gnpci anie a it,y In i Ma- WhUa i faaiUy af It reputed earnlen 

«. ^1 jlera CMmty vkfceyiiri! uhlle liU avcrllM a day, the avernt hwiMiy 

Toilers l««^l»tr w»(cl*c««. r»ia:\\'^» MM Um wage figured Madcr |1. 



SMaN workers (tt pkh and spread the 
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Farrrir^Ybung Providers AreTra 



C^nilnued from Fagc Al 

they cannot drive traqtort the list . 

isaloiicbne. 

Tractor accidents ;ire nJcadJiig con- 
tributor to thft grim statistics. Wliy 
then wasn't tlic emidoycr of the I4r 
yearKild boy cited for either federal 
or state law violation? The parenU 
aslccd officiaif to do nothing. 

The family cdine from Mexico in 
April to woric under an unde who . 
. was a ranch' foreman. The uncle ap- 
parently assigned the boy to the trac- 
tor. With OT^ five weeks of the^ sea- 
son left, 'the family wanted to earn, 
jnoncy, not'*'niaice troublt:** 

Thii*ca5e points out xat complex 
web of soclo-economiotoveramental 
circumstance which traps chiiclrcn in 
» system, «>syitem that deprives them 
ot their tiealth» eduratlon and wel- 
fare. Neither parent nor employer 
wants the iaw enforced. 

Throughout the ,s t it c,' wherever * 
famtly-barvested crops grow» sovem>K 
mental structures bend to accomodate 
this system. In Fresno County this 
fallt six school districts dcls^ed the^ 
opening of school by one wecic to fa- 
cilitate the harvest of raising. 



a. farmer .com'raontcd:' '^If they 
(school-age 'children woridng during, 
school hours) happen ^o Iw working 
for us, you know they can got an ex- 
-euse frcra the school. I call up the 
principal and i^ve the names and they 
l^vejthem the week off." 

^ < School Tda Expensive 
A father of 10» a formtr migrant 
who has lived in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley for years, feels "It Is important 
for tho dlildrcn to go to school So we 
pull them out ofUhe grapes when 
school starts. But ^n a kid gets to 
.be 15 or so, it is too chy^nsive to^eep 
him in school. He must go but anu go 
to work." 

Joe Artesi, manager of 3an Joaquin 
County's tiu^e statennvned farm la- 
lior camps and also chairman of the 
regional migraiit-edueation advisoiy 
board for Madera, Merced, -San Joa^ 
quin, Stanislaus and Contra Costa 
Counties, estimates 25 per cent of the 
scbobVaged seasonal farm workci^ 
are working during harvest seasons 
instead of going to school 

'"Wo are never gbing to siogit (ille- 



S(OD it 
".*»n iliMw rrWc down 



on the growers for hirjng these kids," 
Artesi said* ^ 

Almost all migrant parents and rps^ 
,ldent seasonal fafm workeri say they 
Want their children iia schuol,. but 
they point out that food and shelter 
come first According to official' re- 
ports, the average family camiugs of 
seasonal workers is $2,5U0 to $5,000 a 

Agriculture spokesmen cast doubt 
on such figures by pointing to the 
peak income potentiaL ••They can , 
make a killing $70 or $80 a day>-^ 
ea^y," is a typical statement. Such fig- 
ures are family incomes, ivJth several 
workers contributing. While accurate, 
they tend to distort the picture. 

For exunple: Baislns are, for 35,« 
000 workers, the last relatively 
high-paying crop of the scasou for 
faml& labor. One family of nine 
wmrlKrs, starthig at 5:30 a.ni'. and 
go^jg until 6 p.m.,^ reported it laid 1,- 
300 trays a day, earning |104. That 
averages $1 an hour per worker. 

The.- family depended upon tlie 
two-or three-week-iong raisin harvest 
for school clothes, shoes and enough 
cash /reserve to carry the family 
through the winter when father was 
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pped In System That Deprives 



the otdy one worldoc. The older 
youncsters worked some weekends, 
and occasIonaDy skipped school to 
earn exfrs income for the/amlly. 

But "hich paying* crops like raisins 
are the exception* In the chili fields, 
south and west of Fresno, a family of 
six 'made |12 between 8:90 mm. and 
12:30 p.m. m^cn the contractor shut 
down the field. Others in Jhis md 
nearby chili fields rettorted^ece<rate 
earnings which worlasd out to 40 
cents an hour. 

In the Sonoma County apple har- 
vest, tho pay rate for women and chil- 
dren was seven cents a bucket or |i a 
bin. One. woman with two teen-age 
children said they picked five bhis; 
another motlier with an 8-and a 10* 
year-old to help her said, "Our best 
day was %9X2*' 

Two of the tliree 10-ycqr^ld boys' 
interviewed hi a summer ((chool pro* 
cram, said that their schoolhig came 
nCtur the work was over. One was . 
from Los Angeles, and was traveling 
Willi hi*i mother and sisters. Tlic olhcr * 
t-. 1 wei-e members of large Texas 
i. 1* ':i which came into Cubfomm In 
iMc i ,m {> .sjiring ;i»d left In the IjiIp 



Robert worked the apricots in Sali- 
nas and proudly announced^ have 
my own plastic bucket, a red one." 
GUbert had picked **€reen'' tomatoes, 
addhic n hated it AU X could make 
wu II." Raul was tho professional 
Re had driven tractors, worked a half 
dozen crops and was' Ieavhii; shortly 
for the raisins in Uadera. ^ 

Carolina is 12, althouji^ she has 
{One to school in Texas and California 
off and on for she years, she speaks no 
English. She is hrighf, serious and im* 
family structure. 

derstands her alloted role in the laree 
Her primary .job is to care for 
crandfatlier. She can {o to school 
when there is no work to bo done. 
Her 14-yearold sitter, howevet, must 
work full time hi the fields to help 
earn enough hicome. 

Tlie family is from the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas; they are trying (o 
buy a smull home there, so must pay 
renl iu Califomia and property pay- 
htt.nts in Texas. When they arrived 
lu'jt spFing, there was no work 'for 
iiL;irly a month. 

Tiie money avus sootl there 
w:is littlo food left nnd Ihc cliHtlren 
wcrt' Roirii; l<i school huuRry. Tlicy re- 



ceived no help from welfarie and had 
to borrow to survive* 

Doctors studying such migraQt fam* 
ilics report mahiutdtion Is thdr no. 1 
medical problem. Dr. Ruford Nichols,* 
chief of nutrition and cast rocntero- 
-logy, Texas Chlldrens Hospital, Hons* 
ton, feels even low level of inalnutri* 
tibn retard both physical and mental 
development, to an unkno>vn extent.^ 

He says, "Of the children I have 
treated here with severe malnutri- 
tion, almost all have had a significant 
reduction In ment^ dev'elopment." 

Carolina and her family found 
work chopping cotton. They began to 
rebuild the family finances. When 
one employer hi another crop ordered 
10-ycar-old Safcrino out of the field 
because he was too young to work, ' 
the family changed jobs. 

Through the tomatoes, the chills, 
the pe.ichc$ and finally the talsiiis, 
they worked hard. In the grapes they 
coul^ make $80 a day. but tlm 
seven-month seasuii had hot been -n 
f^ood one there luul l>een too niany 
days without worl:, ^md the father cr- 
tijnatud they wimld n*luru to Tcv^ 
Willi only §300 or C* ■ ** '»wd. 

Next: Law cnrtni- ini at. 
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[From tb« FrMno Bm, Jtauarr 4, 1972] 



(jTOVv^ers, pffiGials, Parents IgDdre 
^Protedive' Laws For Children 



, By Kon Taylor 

The Illegal usfr of child lalwr In «g- 
ricullure it x pitrt oi a comple'c, his- 
torical work , pattern which jgiiorci 
minimum wage Jaw^ ind fedcriil cx« 
tension of Social Security benefits to 
farm workers. • ' <: - 

Not all agriculture is cuiHy^ But 
where 6ntirc families are recruited to 
harvest crops at piece rates, there the 
- child labor, minfmum wage. Social Se- 
curity and wage rccord-keCplojp laws 
aref likely to be vioIaU^. 

While the farmer lias primary rc- 
sponsibiUty, he is ^not always to 
blame. Some labor \oDtnctors cut 
comers; many families try te avoid 
dcdueUoaiirom their pay. 

Tlie "j^ystem" recognizes the family 
needs every cent It can earn* A f ami- 



cr says, ''What's it hurt a Kid to pick a 
few trays?" A judge asks, "If the 



The Ini/lslble 
Children 

Oitpll*lh« sMclttI diitd (abor«lQt. 
In Ih* matfMv tfwvMHKit frfdiSi^^ 
w«rfc t(«ooly M CoiifMnta fbrmi. Thift 
Mff«t of actidti Jnvtstfgcit«t tbt r*a- 
sontf«f 1f}« wMcsprtod cvaUon of th« 
law «nd ttw •thie yvhtcfi p*m>ift It. 



. farm worker vranis his kids to work, 
. why not let them?" 

While the combined federal and 
state laws estabUnh; a strict frame- 



work protectinc children, u% well as 
adult workers, enforcement efforts 
are weak and sporadic^ Too often one 
zealous offlcer finds he must work 
alone, defyini; the "system/' in liis at- 
tempt to enforce child-labor laws« 

Critical otMervers say the laws are 
not enforced, because government-of- 
ficials either do not believe In them, 
fear repercussions or are so taneled 
in red tape »id budfict cuttincf they 
cannot a<t. 

Two happcnines within the admin* 
istration of Gov. Ronald Reasan add* 
ed to this criticism. First was a 1063 
memo from the Pivixion of t.abor 
Law. enforcement to ail area supervi- 
sors: 'The (Reagan) administration is 
currently interested in enabling 
.See Farm, Tace A4 




Ground 
•Crew 



Tltesc Ijojs, imi!fi Mfre part 9t aii f4 a 4ay by raovln;; fast* *1lU v.ntia* 

all-chtld crew wl.i cleaned tlic sters "struck," asWnp for cl .til't .'t.(s. 

ground of Appleji In an orclinril «cur but tlie gmwer ifi:fr rd <ti*a M.".r«d 

SchastoM Tliiry wcrc^ (laid set«n. ^Oicmbucktuworl;. 
rents a buHcct and could enrx f.t or 
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Farm: Protective Laws Are Ignored 



ContiuuccI from P;iso Al 
youtii to seek and obtain employment 
without restrictive banrlen.** 

The fccond bappenlnf was drastic 
budget cutting that x^uced the labor 
law enforcement's already short staff 
by 25 per cent The number of invest!- 
gators was dropped- from 10 to 12; 
four more quit as division morale 
plummeted. This left only two men to 
check all labor law problems between 
Kern County and the Oregon border. 

25 Employers CiteA 
Leo Lopez, thief of California's m^ 
grant-education programs, believes 
thousands of diUdrcn are working in- 
stead of going to school because 
"child labor la^%'s are not being en- 
forced.** 

Dale Bradecn, San Joaquin County 
director of migrant education, report- 
ed, "The kids are working In the cher- 
ries and apples in the spring and Ut' 
ing under the trees (with their fami- 
lies) and it is impossible to get these 
kids in school" 

In one month two two-man federal 
wagerand-hour patrol teams cited 25 
farm employers for hiring 82 
school-age children during school 
hours. The children were working in 
the tomatoes, figs and raisins . hi 
Merced, Uadera and Fresno Counties 
laitfalL 

Frank Valcnzuela, former mayor of 
WatsonviUe, former state Farjn w>or 
Placement Service represchtatlveVid 
once a labor contractor, swore in 
affidavit: "It was known that Jaix\, 
numbers of growers were hiring en- 
tire families unlawfully on one Social 
Security card.** 

Chill farmer Joe Lconctti of Fres- 
no, who hires a contractor to recruit 
and supervise his crests but pays 
them off himself, was asked if he tool:' 
down Social Security numbers for ev' 
cry worker, including tlie children. 

He said, "No. No, you just lake it 



from the father, or who ever does the 
wtlghtog In. It's usualiy the father.'* 
^ Asked about minimum wages be 
was paying piece rates — be said, "1 
understand it Is $1.65, but how arc 
you going to figure that ottt? I think 
that Is silly, I picked grapes for % cent 
and a half (a tray) when I was a kid.** 
TiM Division of Industrial Welfare 
checks tUtM minhnum-wage laws and 
payroll record-keeping requirements, 
among other things. The Oivlsibn of 
Labor Law Enforcement within the 
state labor comml^oner's office reg- 
ulates child labor laws, including 
work pcraUti;, and licenses labor con- 
' tractors. 

DIW has 40 agents who last year 
warned 2,110 farm employers about 
field toilet and drinking Avater viola- 
tions, wage violations and record- 
keeping violations. The agents prose- 
cuted a total of 20 cases, but mW 
didn*t have a record of the disposi- 
tions handy. 

The same 40 agents police 365,000 
employers of women, and minors in 
all industries. Farms make up a small 
part of the -workload. 

li! entire families are found work- 
ing on a single Social Seci*7ity card, a 
WW official said "We teU the emp%^ 
er this is illegal amLjmt him on notice 
that without work permits, the c^l- 
dren cannot work.** 

I Two ISO Fines 
WhUe federal Social Security offi- 
chds report such use of a shigle card 
is nilgai they are not staffed to do 
much about the violations. Families 
will also switch, cards before (he pay- 
roll account reaches 1150, to 'avoid 
paying hito the federal insurance 
fund. 

Federal and state la^vs require the 
employer to keep a payroll record on 
each worker. Unless graduated from 
high school workers under 18 years 
must have a work permit ' 

Laborlaw enforcement investigator 
Seward Young cited two Fresno-area 
labor contr:|ptors for hiring an cstl- 
ma(ed 120 chlldrcu under 12 to pick 
peppers. One contractor pleaded 
guilty and was fined |50 on each of 



two counts, TTie other contractor, 
Raul Torres, pleaded iniioccnt. 

Young, wlio must polite nine S:m 
Joaquin Valley counties, found the., 
children still working two days afler 
Issuing the citation. Jt was August, 
just before the raisin harvest started. 
Torres argued, "Vou cannot keep the 
kids out** 

He Waved a petition, signed by 75 
parents, most of them valiey resi- 
dents, asktag, that -the- 12-year-old re- 
striction be- rejjMjaled. Tlicy needed 
the money the children eomcd^ 

Torres also' pointed to signs in 
Spanish and English warning parent.*; 
not to use children. No one paid at- 
tention. 

Eight and 9-yearoldK hcftdd 45- 
pound and 50-pound $acl;s of chili on 
tiieb: shoulders as did their parents, 
canyhig them to the grader. At |1 a 
sack, the families interviewed said 
they averaged 40 cents an how. 

At his trial, Torres had the sympa- 
thy of Judge llikio Uchiyama, who * 
dismissed the case. In an interview 
later, ihe judge explained, "Signs 
were posted hi the field warahig 
against children working. TIic work 
was being done by the parents on the 
piece rate. It was up to the parents to 
determine whether or not the chll- • 
•dren work.** 

The law says otherwise. Section 
12270 of the Education Code allows 
the employer to post notices against 
child labor to protect himself, but 
specifically requires him td check 
those children he sees working to dc- 
termhie if they have work permits. 

And Labor Code section 1304 says^ 
"2<>ilure to produce permits to worlc 
or to employ Is pilma facie evidence 
of Illegal employment of mhion." 

Fanner Leonetti feels tlie laws 
should be changed. He is angry t}c- 
cause State men like Seward Younfi 
come around and bother Ihe workers. 
"They make a big deal out of nothing. 
These kids are happy out there work» 
hig . . . it won*t hurt them to*pick a 
few peppers, or a few gropes. It's 
against the law, I realize, but hell, 
they l>ocn doln* it for yearn.** 

Next: Conclusion. 
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tFrom the Freino Bte, January 6, 1972] 



Child Labor Cases— Token Fines? 



By hoa Tuylor 

Fjtrincr Bnict .Burlcdoll hellircs 
clilld labor Uwt should be obeyed; be 
also believes parents should be al- 
lowed to te|^ their children the val- 
ue of woric 

Burkdoll, who is also president of 
the Central California Farmers Com- 
mittee^ said only a few of CalifomiaY 



bo on euard against child labor viola- 
lions. He told how he had lo threaten 
to fire one family before they would 
mak<i thcJr IQt-ycar-oId h(fy stay vut of 
the plum trees. 

•Talking about the harvo«l of wine 
(rapes he said he had seen an ll-or 



12'year-old drlvinc the trattor pulllnj; 
A (ondola. (Federal labor wage aha 
hour inspectors this sca!,on cited 
three similar cases.) 

, •'This Is a real bsd thing," BurkdoH 
said, adding;, *Thcy (family) want to 
get an they ean, so thoy let the \i\d 
•Sec Child labor. Faue A4 



Thelni^sibte: 
Children 

OtpiH rii4i M rictott chM lobtr tMr 
utt I (n Hi* notkMtj thovMnd* of ehtfdnm 
work iit«g«t(y Coltfotnla forms. Thh 
Mrks of or1kl«t tnvctH^ofct tb* r*«- 
loni fortfw wkf«»preod avoskxi of the 
low end iht^rtjJc which permits it 




Famllv meinlt.'»r. tnirry pcpKis 
tkfy have pIcKcd to the grader, 
'i'lit are paid a ir-'u rate. Nm 



rltlld h too Jktnnll (•> v;vrl- 
liy the »Kf of 9 or 1( ! . t\: 
to cari>' a full ioad^ 

j; • 
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Child Labor: Are Fines Too Lenient? 



CMUamd fnm Pace Al 
drive tho tractor so they can pick an- 
other pan of crapet. 

jQdca Paul E. Howard of the Fire- 
bauch Justice Court fined an employ- 
er |33 for allowing an S-yearoId to 
drive 8 tractor puillnt a tomato hai^ 
vester. The judcc aereed such a Job Is 
dangerous. 

Asked why such a small fine, thk 
judfe responded: *a(aybe it was be- 
cause X was drlTlne tractor when* I 
was 8 years old. By the time I was 14 1 
was operatinc til kjnds of heavy 
equipment" 

Howard went on; •*! have^ a stronj 
belief that 90 per cent of our delln- 
quenqr is caused by the fact that the 
state has legislated children out of 
}obc Now of coursQ that won't set too • 
good with your story, you are JooUng 
at it from the other side." 

Judge Floyd W. House of the River-* 
dale Justice Court fined a labor con- 
• tractor $€5 for employing 37 children 
under 12 In a garlic field. Ho.sald, "At 
first It sounds like a horrible crime, 
but the contractor had a very legiti- 
mate excuse. Moal of thestf people 
bring their children with them." , 

Slate labor law' enforcement InveSf 
tlgator Seward Young was the arrest- 
ing officer in the above cases. He also 
Issued a citation against a crop- 
dusthig firm after a i».year^ld flag- 
ger wsi hit and killed by an airplane 
at 3:45 am . . ' 

Deputy FVesno County Dlst Atty. J. 
H. Vallii sent the citaflon notice (for 
working a minor after 10 p.m.) back 
to Young with the following notation: 
"Since this is the first kno\vn offense, 
a warning letter ahould be sent to 
(name). If there are any future of- 
fenses, then w© will prosecute." 

Ucenae Fee' 

The note, tho smaU fines and the 
dismissal of another case all anger 
Young. "It makM me feci frustrated. 
I feel that It la almost better not to go 
to court. When vou get a $30 fine (for 
the young boy killed in an ice crush- 
er) or tbo $05 fine for 37 llttlo kids 
working, it's like a Ucense fco for the 
employer." 

Vallis explained why ho felt Uie 
crop duster ahould only bd warned: 
"If the kid hadn't boon killed, what 
would have been the procedure? The 
man would havo bijcn warned the boy 
was employed lUvi'jHy, 



"Ninety, per cent of the time they 
(cmbloyers) are not aware of the 
child labor laws, to one call from the 
labor commtssloner sets the thing 
straight. Bepause the -child was 
harmcd-Hi fact I very ihuch regret^ 
they (the (labor commissioner's 
office) wanted a criminal prosccu- 
Uon." 

Vallis feels child labor laws were 
developed to protect chUdren three- 
quarters of i century ago wfien "chil- 
dren Worked in various hasaMous oc- 
cupaUons. 12 hours a day wifch very 
mue sleep/ UtUe food, where they 
were subjected to real dangers every 
nUnute of tbejr exlsUnce. 

*thls of courseVww a long time 
ago. Thank God we don't have those 
^nditlons now, at isast not knowing- 
Blames Growers, parents 
. Dan Schnedc, llanteca sehools child 
welfare and attendance officer, feels ' 
thousands of chUdren are being ex- 
ploited by farm employers. 

"What I-wlsh is that they would ' 
start nailing a few of thesei growers, 
he said." It is up to the grower- to tell 
the contractor who is allowed in the 
field and who Isnl If the farmer 
made this clear therts would be no 
school-agcd children in the fields." 

Schneck also blames tho parents. 
"And what happens thi^n as these 
youngsters are exploited at these 
younyer ages? After awhile, they, 
don't have too much desire to go to ' 
school They fall so far behind they 
feci like dummies. By then th^r kre 
educationally handicapped." 

EducaUonal deficiencies and physi- 
cal dangers are not Uie only harards 
to the child. Probably more Insidious 
are the nutritional problems that de- 
velop out of the migrant labor fami* 
ys poverty. 

Most of the Spanish-speaking resl- ■ 
dent and migrant farm workers In 
California come from the Rio Grande 
Valley of Tcxu or the Mexican atates 
along the Texas and California bor* 
ders. 

Infecllerf Prone ^ 
Dr. Harry S. Lipscomb of tho Bay- 
lor College of Mcdicino, Dr. Raymond 
Wheeler of North Cairollna and, Dr. 
Ramcro Caso of McAllcn, Tex., after 
intensl\'e study :»nd tlio treatment of. 
thousands of tliuso farm workers, 
state tiiat thp ninsle most important 
medical probh> .i Is malnutrition. 

They cmph:T.I'/^ thoy were not 
talking Qhout chtssle starvation, hut n 
pcrvnsivc lack of nutrlUonal diet that 
handiopn Ihi* child from blrili and 



creates conditions which make the 
'child more prone to infections, respi- 
ratory problems and bad teeth. 

Wheeler told a Senate subcommit- 
tee: "The children wo saw that day 
(In \h€ Rio Grande Valley) have no 
future In our society. Malnutrition 
since t>irth hu already impaired them 
^sically, mentally and emotlonii- 

These families come to California 
where farm work pays bolter wages 
and the welfare system is far more 
liberal. But even here In tho San Joa- 
quin Valley, hunger Is an observable 
fact In the winter, when thore Is no 
work one out. o^. five primary- 
school-aged children In rural poverty 
areas come to school so hungry the 
teachers can see the physical discom- 
fort f 

Ofteir Texas and Mexican migrant 
famlUestty to settle In California. 

They depend upon work of the en- 
tire family to. make enda meet, but u 
more crops are mechanized, their 
, sources of family Income diminish. 

The Problem Is Money 
OneNTrcsno fsmily was interviewed 
as the contractor shut down the grad- 
er and paid off the diiU pepper pick- 
en. A teen-age boy walked up and 
' handed his fsthcr the dsy's receipts. 
"Here's the bread, pop." 

"But there Is only |12 here," the fa- 
ther said, looking surprised, then an- 
■ BJy- They had been working alnce 
0:30 a.m. and It wu now past rKwn. 
'Twelve lousy dollars f^r ua. We are 
six workers, the youngest here Is 11 
and he's strong, If we didn't need the 
mon<?y so bad we'd quit" 

That is the problem, the immediate, 
overriding need for money. By any 
standard, the pay is low, tho work 
sporadic. Annual family incomes — 
the only mesiure that reflects the 
problem — range from $2,500 to |5,- 
000. Some nuke more, most make 
less. 

Most parents recognize tho need for i 
"education" but When there Is no 
food in the house, school must wait 
When there are not enough ahoes, 
someone stsys home. So tlie children • 
work, snd sro Invisible to official 
view. 

Many employers, judgrs and civic * 
leaders believe thtt farm work is 
good for tho child, that U builds cli:;r.. 
acter. Thfcy often comment, "^'Jiafs 
It hurl for a kid to pick s few nrapc»?" 

Because of this viewpoint chiU 
bor laws are not enforced with ntnrc 
than token efforts. As s result, Mux* 
sands of children work on Culiii . dir. 
farms In violation of the bw. 
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'It's Good To Seo Young Folks Working Wlfhin The System.' 
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Il^om tilt San lYucUco Clironlcle, Ifar. It, 1971] . ./ 

FtooD Hits ^akkb m Ax7STKAxxi--CoTTOir CJouf Faiotis 
(By Michmel Harria) 

A dfsvastating flood in a region of Anatralia that contains so many Callfomlans 
it IB known as "Little America" has spoiled one (ft the finest money-making 
systems ever devised. 

The Callfomlans, who own cotton land in both the San Joaquin valley and 
Australia, collect government money in two ways: 

(1) They receive a 15 cent-a-pound payment from the United States government 
in exchange for an agreement to limit their cotton production in this country. 

(2) They then Invest the money in Australia— where that govemmwit iwys 
them a five-cent a-pound subsidy to grow cotton in a river valley about 250 miles 
northwest of Sydney. 

"There are a lot of odd things that take place in this world, aren't there?" 
Bice Ober, vice president of the J. G. Boswell Co., a far-fiung agricultural firm 
:with headquarters in Los Angeles, asked rhetorically during a telephone 
interview. 

$4.4 MILUOIf 

The Boswell company collected a startling $4.4 million from the U.S.. govern- 
ment last year for limiting the cotton production on 88,000 acres of land in Kings, 
Tulare and Fresno counties. 

A Boswell subsidiary, Auscott, Ltd., owns 10,000 acres of Australian cotton 
^and— or approximately one-seventh of the country's cotton acreage. 

Ober said he didn!t know what subsidy Auscott received last year. But the 
Australian government paid out nearly ?4.5 million to encourage cotton produc- 
tion—so with any kind of luck, AuscotfR fehare would have been about $000,000. 

unxxoifAtiEB 
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Some Callfomians who began moving into the rural lands around Wee Waa 
and Narrabrl ten years ago became mlllionaries after a couple of harvest seasons. ' 

"The Australian government gave them the land, built a dam so they would 
have water and put up a cotton gin at no cost to them," said Al Cooper, general 
manager of the Merced City Chamber of Commerce. . 

"About five families moved around here to Narrabrt.'* 

Paul Kahl, who formerly lived in Plalnsburg, a toWn ten miles southeast of 
Merced, is now chairman of the Northwest Cotton Growers Association In 
Australia. Some of Kahl's relatives meanwhile, run the family farm in California. 

The American subsidy program has accomplished its deslre4«. purpose of cut- 
ting back a cottor surplus that had reached 16 million bales in American ware- 
houses six years ago. Farmers who agree to cut their cotton acreilge by 80 per 
cent tlion collected a 15Kients-a-pound government payment on all the'^^otton they 
can grow on the rest of their land. \ 

Five California growers received $1 million or more in subsidy payJfc^ents in 
1070. In 1960, the last year for which complete figures are available, a total of ^ 
3751 farmer's in 36 California counties received a total of <»3.6 million for limit- 
ing their production of cotton and other price-supported crops, \ 

But the Australian program worked even better. ' \ 

Australia used to be a regular buyer of American cotton. Last year, however, 
it produced enough cotton to meet its own needs and export 25,000 bales besides— 
mostly to Japan, the Philippines and Hong Kong. 

Tliese countries, in turn, used the Australian fiber to produce low-priced cot- 
ton goods— some of which were exported to the United States at prices low 
enough to take away a substantial part of the market from American mills. 

ADVAKTA^B , 

"It has been of an advantage of us," Edward JT. Gaffey, trade Commissioner in 
the Australian Consulate General in San Francisco, observed mildly. 
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The proof that nothlnf Is erer quite perfffct came la«t month when the Namol 
rlyer flooded through the Australian cottonjflelds alwut ten weeks before harrest 
time, causing five deaths ind more'than JlCKHnillion In damage. 

Narrabri was in such bad shape that Royal Australian Air Force planes and 
helicopters had to take, 40 tons of food and medlchae to the community. Two 
hundred cotton workers and 36 children were taken by air from Wee Waa. 

"As far as we can tell, there Was no loss of life in our operations," Ober said. 
"We lost nbout 40 per cent of our crop, and in some other areas the loss was TO 
per cent'2 

( ■' riinsK 

With Austmlian cotton production now well establishedr-in spite of thWyear's 
flood— that government plans to phase but its subsidy program this June. 
► And with a $55,000 limit flxed on subsidies to American farmers^ Ober said tS^ 
J. G. Boswell Co. plans to stay out of the subsidy program this year and plant 
nearly all 83,000 of Its acres. 

A number of other large growers have candidly acknowledged they plan to break 
up their holdings into separate corporations— eMch eligible for the ?55,000 subsidy 
payment. 

"They can try it," Jt. T. Moody, program specialist in production adjustment, said 
at the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Berkeley ofllce. 

"But they If re going to be audited to beat hell by the Ofllce of the Inspector 
General." > 

Senator Stevensox. Thank you. I note lot the record that again 
today in Fresno, as yegterday in San Frftncisco, that our^hearing room 
has .been literally packed with lumdreds tJff citizens interested in the 
problems under investigation by this siiibcommittee. I want to express 
my appreciation to those of you vi^ho hay« stayed tvith us today, many 
standing for the full 9 hours of hearings, and to those officials located 
• in this building who have made these facilities available and helped 
with the arrangements. Thank you again. 

(Whereupon, at 4 r30 p,m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 9 
a.m., Thursday, January 13, 1972.) 
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